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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Records of what exists 
no longer are as much within the pro- 
vince of archeology as those of what is 
still existing. The ancient mansion of 
the Dennis family at Pucklechurch, in 
Gloucestershire, long desecrated to the 
uses of a school, was pulled down, and 
its materials sold and dispersed, in De- 
cember last. It is alluded to in the His- 
tory of the County by Atkyns, and par- 
tially noticed by Rudder, but of the in- 
terior nothing is said. There was a good 
oak staircase, and some rich paneling, 
and there were also two elaborately carved 
chimney-pieces, but these latter were 
much mutilated. Drawings of the whole 
have, however, been preserved, and are, I 
believe, still in the possession of Messrs. 
Trinder and Eyre, 1, John Street, Bed- 
ford Row. On one appears the coat of 
Dennis impaling two bars; over all an 
eagle displayed double-headed (Speke). 


On one side are the initials 1° m ; on the 
other the date 1652. This is remarkable, 
inasmuch as the initials and date are 
commemorative of John Dennis the son, 
while the arms are those of Henry Dennis 
the father. The latter married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir George Speke, of White- 
Lackington, co, Somerset, K.B. and died 
in 1638. The former married Maria, 
daughter of Nathaniel Still, of Hutton, 
co. Somerset, son of Bishop Still, and 
died in 1660, aged forty-one ; and on the 
second chimney-piece appear his arms, 
viz.: Dennis, impaling, Ermine, three 
roses, two and one (Still). The eldest 
daughter and co-heir of William Dennis, 
the son (as we believe) of John, and the 
last owner of that ancient family seat, 
who died in 1701, married a Mr. Butler, 
of Ireland, and sold the property. 
Yours, &c. L. 


Mr. Unsan,—By the courtesy of your 
correspondent J. B. I have been enabled 
to consult the document containing the 
strange word ‘‘joryng,’’ to which I 
alluded in the few observations I made on 
the Duke of Richmond’s Council, in a 
former number, p.50. I certainly find the 
word there as he printed it—*‘ joryng;”’ 
but I heg to submit a very different 
meaning to that which he assigned to it. 
He interpreted it “ swearing,” but I sug- 
gest its meaning to be that of “a daily 
sitting,”’ from the common word “ jour.”’ 
Every member of the Council was paid 
for the days of his attendance, sitting or 
jouring in council, exactly on the same 
principle that many of the directors of 
commercial companies are now remune- 


rated, and as all the members of the legis- 
lative assemblies of the colonies of 
America were paid before the Indepen- 
dence of the United States. This view of 
the meaning of the word is confirmed by 
the document itself, where a synonym 
leads to its true signification. Opposite 
to the enumeration of the names of cer- 
tain members of the Duke’s Council, is 
this statement of the pay assigned to 
them :— 

“ Every of theis hadde 4%. by the day 
for hym selfe and 12“. for every of ther 
servauntes in the tyme of joryng or set- 
ting in the causes of justyce.”” 

With thanks to your correspondent J. B. 
T remain yours, &c. R. L. 

Mr. Ursan,—Allow me to refer your 
correspondent Mr. Vipan (p. 161) to a 
note on the English translation of Mat- 
thie’s Greek Grammar, 5th ed. p. 1117. 
‘“‘ The true nature of this ¢mesis of a com- 
pownded verb with dy, was first explained 

y Mr. Cogan in Dr. Aikin’s Atheneum, 
vol. i. p. 478. It takes place only with 
the aorist when used in the frequentative 
sense ; aa’ ay torre, * they are accustomed 
to sell.” This will sufficiently explain 
why present tenses are intermixed with 
the aorist so used ; the present having a 
frequentative sense. In two passages 
quoted by Mr. Vipan (Her. 1, 132, 3, 
138), there is no émesis nor is the sense 
frequentative. In Aristophanes, Ran. 1048, 
there is a ¢mesis, and the sense is frequen- 
tative, Bacchus having fallen more than 
once or twice under the power of the other 
divinity. Yours, &c. Joun Kenrick. 

J. T. M. says, with reference to a para- 
graph at p. 114, and the article on the 
Christian Knowledge Society’s Septuagint, 
the LXX. of Bagster’s Polyglott (1821) 
omits the apocryphal books, and conse- 
quently copies are interleaved with the 
Hebrew. This is exactly in the spirit of 
your Reviewer’s suggestions, or rather in 
anticipation of them, Mr. B. has issued 
a separate edition of those books, which 
is noticed in Gent. Mag. Jan, 1853, p. 64. 

In p. 254 of our present Number, col. 2, 
the statement that “ the transpositions of 
Jeremiah were not rectified,’’ is an error: 
Bishop Pearson arranged the chapters 
according to the Hebrew. 


February, p. 114, col. 2,1. 11, place a 
comma between St. James’s, and Sohoe ; 
1. 15, Hogsden, is Hoxton Square, in 
Shoreditch parish; and at 1. 17, for 
** calves’’ read ‘cakes.’ P. 167, ll. 6 and 
16, for ‘‘ Jublanis ’’ read ‘‘ Jublains ;’’ and 
1. 7, for “ Diablinxes ’* read “ Diablintes.” 
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LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES FOX, 1749-1792. 
Memorials and Correspondence of Charles James Fox. Edited by Lord John Russell. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


DEATH has impressed upon this 
work a curious rather than a pleasing 
form. It was begun by Lord Hol- 
land. On his death it was conti- 
nued by Mr. Allen. On Mr. Allen’s 
death it came into the possession of 
Lord John Russell, who has now pub- 
lished it with an array of initials, 
brackets, and asterisks, which assign 
to each of the successive labourers the 
passages for which he is responsible. 
An arrangement so unusual, and so 
inelegant, has one advantage. It gives 
us the benefit of Lord John Russell’s 
comments on the labours of his prede- 
cessors, and, in that way, on some of the 
most important and the most debate- 
able actions of the great subject of all 
their labours. We shall hereafter have 
occasion to shew that these comments 
are as much distinguished by candour 
as by freedom. 

The family of Fox, “ notwithstand- 
ing,” remarks Lord Holland, “some 
little venial endeavours to conceal the 
fact,” was of recent and humble origin. 
Stephen Fox, a “young man bred,” says 
Lord Clarendon, “under the severe 
discipline of Lord Perey now Lord 
Chamberlain,” was appointed, in 1652, 
to the general management of the 
finances of Charles I. whilst an exile. 
The “ young man was very well quali- 
fied with languages, and all other parts 
of clerkship, honesty and discretion,” 
and executed his trust with so “great 
industry, modesty, and prudence,” as 
to acquire an eminent degree of con- 
sideration in the royal household. 
After the Restoration, the lucrative 


Bentley. 


office of paymaster of the forces soon 
yielded him a large fortune, which it 
appears from Pepys he was careful to 
incréase, as, for example, by selling 
land and “putting out” the proceeds 
at the even then unwonted interest of 
ten per cent. per annum. Nor did Sir 
Stephen—for he was knighted in 1665 
—neglect in his own household those 
humbler virtues of prudence and good 
management which he had introduced 
with such excellent effect into the esta- 
blishment of his careless, spendthrift 
sovereign. Pepys describes Fox him- 
self as “avery fine gentleman,” and 
his wife who, as Mrs. Elizabeth Whit- 
tle, had been an old acquaintance, if 
not a flame, of the Diarist, as “a v 
fine lady and mother to fine children.” 
Fox was one of Pepys’s guests at his first 
dinner in the Navy Office. The feast 
cost him, as he tells us, “above 51, 
and merry we were—only my chimney 
smokes! To bed, being glad that the 
trouble is over.” Fox’s dinners elicit 
the admiration of Pepys, and it is evi- 
dent from “the special company” he 
met at the paymaster’s, that the clerk 
of the acts looked up to Sir Stephen as | 
living in the best society, and enjoyin 
all the comforts of a well-reguiated 
home. James II. dismissed him from 
his employment, smd forbade him the 
court, for daring to give an uncom- 
pliant vote in the House of Commons, 
but these penalties of honesty neither 
destroyed his health nor his fortune. 
In the reign of Queen Anne, and at the 
age of 77, he married a second time, 
and died in 1716 at the age of 89, 
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Sir Stephen is entitled to the honour, 
often assigned to Nell Gwynne, who 
perhaps threw out the idea, of bein 
the real projector of Chelsea Hospital. 
He contributed to the design above 
13,000/. ; and this was but one of very 
many acts of munificent charity. In 
his liberality, his money-getting, and 
in some particular incidents of his life, 
he resembled another of Charles IL.’s 
foreign household, Tobias Rustat, and, 
if a story which appears in these pages 
respecting his second marriage be cor- 
rect, he possessed also some of the sly 
practical humour which is said to have 
distinguished the art-loving and Stuart- 
loving Tobias. Sir Stephen’s second 
wife was a Miss Hope, to whom he had 
been godfather. She was the child of 
a poor clergyman. For some time 
their marriage was kept a secret. The 
lady was still living in the capacity of 
companion with the wife of Sir te- 
as only surviving son Charles. A 
etter arrived at the house addressed to 
“Lady Fox.” It became a subject of 
speculation and wonderment. It was 
in the handwriting of Sir Stephen, who 
had been then a widower for eight 


years. For whom could it be intended? 
Forth stepped “ Miss Hope,” and added 
to the astonishment by claiming the 
letter, and, by consequence, her aged 
bridegroom, and her honours! 

There were four children by Sir 
Stephen’s second marriage, two sons 


and two daughters. The second son, 
born in 1705, was Henry, afterwards 
the first Lord Holland, and father of 
Charles James Fox. The mother of 
the great Whig statesman (by a stolen 
natch) was Lady Georgina Caroline 
Lennox, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond. Henry Fox held in 
quick succession many offices in the 
government, and was unquestionably 
aman of very considerable practical 
talent, which was set off by infinite 
good temper. But, conjoined with 
these excellent qualities, were others 
which threw a shade over his whole 
character, and compel us to conclude, 
that his example as a parent, and the 
influence which in that character he 
was likely to exercise over the mind 
of aclever boy like his son Charles, 
must have been in the highest degree 
prejudicial. Public virtue, principle 
of any kind, or even regularity inmoney 
transactions (a quality which one might 
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have hoped he would have inherited 
from his accurate and methodical 
father), were properties which Henry 
Fox never made a pretence of possess- 
ing ; he was even apt to turn into ridi- 
cule those happier men in whom they 
were found. Expensive in his tastes 
and habits, given to the most costly 
pleasures, or rather vices, of the day, 
and especially to that vice of vices, 
gambling, one can scarcely imagine a 
person less fitted to guide the studies 
or form the character of a youthful 
statesman,—any one from whom there 
could be imbibed a greater mass of 
mental aliment which, if there were to 
be any peace, or happiness, or respect- 
ability in after life, 1t was necessary to 
forswear, forsake, and even to forget. 
In excuse for Lord Holland it must 
not be forgotten that he lost his father, 
and the benefit of parental control, 
when at the age of ten. 

Charles James Fox was born in 
Conduit Street on the 24th January, 
1748-9. His quickness began to shew 
itself even at the very earliest age, and 
was appreciated by his parents as none 
but parents can appreciate the good 
qualities of their children. It was re- 
warded, as is too commonly the case, 
with excessive indulgence; that kind 
of foolish indulgence which operates in 
every way injuriously, and peculiarly 
so when parents are surrounded by 
persons anxious to obtain their favour. 
Such persons court the parents by 
out-heroding the parental indulgence 
and flattery of the children, who con- 
sequently never hear the truth, nor 
are ever taught the customary lessons 
of self-control. Such was the infancy 
and youth of Charles James Fox. His 
early manhood exhibited the results. 

At the age of seven he was sent, or, 
in the language of his father, “he 
determined to go,” to a preparatory 
school at Wandsworth, kept by a 
Frenchman of the name of Pampel- 
lonne. After two years he passed to 
Eton, where he was assisted in his les- 
sons by the Rev. Mr. Francis, the 
translator of Horace, and father of the 
Junius Sir Philip. In 1763 “ the fond- 
ness and mistaken indulgence of his 
father took him from school and car- 
ried him first to Paris and then to Spa. ' 
After four months’ idleness and in- 
struction in foreign vice, he returned, 
by his own choice, to Eton, where the 
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reception of the young traveller was 
anything but flattering. 

He was quizzed by the boys, rallied by 
Dr. Bernard the head master, and actually 
flogged while fresh from the brilliant so- 
ciety he had just quitted. At Spa he had 
been initiated in play ; and his father is 
said to have instigated and encouraged 
him in a propensity which became the 
source of much future unhappiness to 
both. 

In October 1764, Fox was trans- 
ferred from Eton to Oxford, where he 
was entered of Hertford College (since 
extinct) in order that he might be 
under the care of Dr. afterwards Arch- 
bishop Newcome. He finally left Ox- 
ford in the spring of 1766. Both at 
school and college his reputation was 
established for very extraordinary 
quickness and vigour of intellect; and 
Lord Holland has been at some pains 
to collect evidence that he at that pe- 
riod of his life exhibited considerable 
powers of application. But his inherent 
excellences were all interfered with 
by injudicious management at home. 
Every great sight was esteemed cause 
enough to withdraw him from study ; 


fears were entertained lest over-appli- 
cation should injure the health of a 
young gentleman who could walk from 
Oxford to London on a sultry sum- 
mer’s day, and even the pleasures of 


a trip with his sisters to Paris, from 
April to July, were thought of too 
much moment to be sacrificed to the 
jealous demands of his Oxford alma 
mater. 

From September 1766 to near the 
end of 1768 he was absent in France 
and Italy, passing two winters in the 
latter country, and visiting Voltaire, 
the great literary lion of the day, at 
Ferney, on his return towards home. 
In the meantime his father, who had 
conceived a high idea of his talents as 
an orator, had purchased the borough 
of Midhurst, and procured him to be 
returned to parliament. The parlia- 
ment met on the 10th May, 1768, but 
the young member being then abroad 
did not take his seat until probably 
January 1768-9. His first speech was 
made on the 9th March, 1768-9, when 
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he was little more than twenty years 
of age. 

At the time of his return to parlia- 
ment he was evidently a gay, light- 
hearted, and good-tempered young fel- 
low, well skilled in French and Italian, 
competently acquainted with Latin and 
Greek, fond of society, a lover of active 
exercise, a great walker, and, above all 
things, passionately attached to acting 
in private theatricals. The ability he 
displayed in this last accomplishment 
was probably one of the main grounds 
upon which his friends anticipated his 
success in parliament, and there is no 
doubt that whilst the practice of speak- 
ing in plays was to a certain extent a 
—— for debate, the course of 
reading into which he was led by his 
fondness for theatricals, not only made 
him critical in language, but stored his 
mind and memory with many passages 
of which in after life his use was most 
felicitous. Lord Holland mentions that 
he had heard Mr. Fox say that there 
was no play extant written and pub- 
lished before the Restoration which he 
had not read attentively. But, in truth, 
whatever had been F'ox’sselected course 
of life he would have succeeded. He 
possessed that determination to do 
everything well, which is the secret 
and sure foundation of excellence. 
Upon this subject Lord Holland makes 
the following remarks :— 


This propensity to labour at excellence, 
even in his amusements, distinguished him 
throughout life. Not only would he turn 
the verse, in every jeu d’esprit of his com- 
position, fifty ways, but at every little 
diversion or employment—chess, cards, 
carving at dinner—would he exercise his 
faculties with wonderful assiduity and at- 
tention till he had attained the degree of 
perfection he aimed at. It was this pecu- 
liarity which led him, many years after- 
wards, when asked how he contrived, being 
so corpulent, to pick up the cut balls at 
tennis so well, to answer, playfully, ‘“ Be- 
cause I am a very painstaking man.’’ * 
So also on his appointment to the Secre- 
taryship of State in 1782, piqued at an ob- 
servation on his bad writing, he actually 
took a writing-master and wrote copies 
like a schoolboy. In the same spirit, 
when he determined *on living in the 





* Cut balls are balls which pass just over the net, and do not rise high above the 


floor of the tennis-court. 


It was Lord Holland who asked Mr. Fox this question. 


The answer is only valuable as showing that in no art is excellence attained without 


labour. 
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country, he devoted himself to the practi- 
cal work of a gardener ; and, in like man- 
ner, in order to qualify himself for carv- 
ing, he used to have a small book of in- 
structions of that art at table, and ex- 
ecuted the problems laid down in the en- 
gravings. 

As to politics, he knew little about 
them. He was ignorant of the state and 
wants of the nation, and of course had 
never formed any opinions as to the 
policy by which they were to be reme- 
died. He went into parliament to make 
adisplay and acquire a name—he threw 
himself naturally into the party to 
which his father was attached—he im- 
bibed all their low and narrow views— 
he looked up, as his father did, to stars 


and ribbons as the most enviable of 


human distinctions, and in pursuit of 
them he was prepared to go all lengths, 
not only against Wilkes, but against all 
friends of liberty or patriotism, Lord 
Chatham not excepted. His maiden 
speech was made, as we have said, on the 
9th March, 1768-9. This was merely 
a few words on a point of order. On 


the 14th April he spoke in support of 
the expulsion of Wilkes, and on the 


8th May in reply to Burke and Wed- 
derburne, in favour of the return of 
Colonel Luttrell for Middlesex. This 
third speech told extremely well. Sir 
Richard Heron says, that the young 
orator “ made a great figure . . . spoke 
with great spirit, in very parliamentary 
language, and entered very deeply into 
the question of constitutional princi- 
= Horace Walpole admits that 
e “answered Burke with great quick- 
ness and parts, but,” he adds, “ with 
confidence equally premature.” His 
father, Lord Holland, writes, in great 
delight, that Charles spoke “ extremely 
well. It was all off-hand, all argu- 
mentative . . . and excessively well in- 
deed. I hear it spoke of by every 
body as a most extraordinary thing.” 
is father’s description of his “ off- 
hand” mode of speaking will enable us 
to introduce another valuable quota- 
tion from Lord Holland, as to the way 
in which Fox’s customary style of ora- 
tory was influenced by his early pas- 
sion for theatricals. 


Perhaps his practice of acting was not 
less useful to him as an orator in the mo- 
dulation of his voice. His delivery was 
indeed too natural and too rapid to con- 
vey to a common observer any appearance 
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of art. Yet the power of expressing pas- 
sion by the tones of his voice had no 
doubt been brought to perfection by his 
exertions on the stage. For, notwith- 
standing some unpleasing shrillness, unhar- 
monious cadences, and occasional screams 
beyond the scope of his organ, he pos- 
sessed the faculty of touching the heart 
by his voice without deviating into any 
thing like theatrical display, beyond any 
orator I ever heard in public. His deep 
tones, which occurred very rarely, and 
very shortly, and only in solemn appeals 
to the feelings and justice of his audience, 
had the most thrilling effect, and could 
scarcely have been attained by any one 
who had not disciplined his voice, at some 
period of his life, to such a purpose by 
the recital of sublime or impassioned pas- 
sages of poetry. It was, indeed, if not a 
peculiar, a striking feature in Mr. *Fox’s 
oratory, that it bore along with it, as it 
flowed naturally from him, a great variety 
of manner as well as matter. 


The parliamentary recess of 1769 
was an unfortunate ra in the life of 
Charles James Fox. He and one of 
his brothers accompanied his father 
and mother, with an invalid aunt, to 
the continent. Their intention was to 
have gone direct to the South of 
France, but on arriving at Paris the 
invalid became much worse, and finally 
died. This occasioned a stay of seve- 
ral months in dissolute Paris, at that 
time in the very height and extrava- 
gance of its pre-revolution madness of 
vicious excess. The Foxes were every 
where received with open doors, and 
all the more so that they entered deepl 
into the fashionable vices by which 
they were surrounded. All of them 
were delighted with their reception, 
but they bought the hospitality which 
so pleased them at an enormous sacri- 
fice. Charles’s losses at play were es- 
pecially remarked as excessive. 

On his return to England the love 
of play seemed to have fired his blood, 
and for several years he delivered him- 
self up entirely to the daily and nightly 
excitements of the gambling table and 
the debate. In the latter he shone 
more and more, and gained continually 
on the favour of the House. Even 
Walpole is compelled to note that 
“the House roared with applause” 
when young Fox outfaced Wedder- 
burne with law cases, and that the 
young Lord of the Admiralty (for he 
was appointed to that office early in 
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1770) “ the phenomenon of the age,” 
as he terms him, gave as much satis- 
faction to Lord North as he did dis- 
gust to the Opposition, by the great 
talents he brought to bear in defence 
of the measures of the court. The 
other side of his character is not left 
without its due illustration by the same 
lively chronicler. 


As the gaming and extravagance of young 
men of quality had arrived now at a pitch 
never heard of, it is worth while to give 
some account of it. They had a club at 
Almack’s in Pall Mall, where they played 
only for rouleaus of 50/. each, and gene- 
rally there was 10,000/. in specie on the 
table. Lord Holland had paid above 
20,0007. for his two sons. Nor were the 
manners of the gamesters, or even their 
dresses for play, undeserving notice. They 
began by pulling off their embroidered 
clothes and put on frieze great coats, or 
turned their coats inside outwards for 
lack. They put on pieces of leather (such 
as are worn by footmen when they clean 
knives) to save their laced ruffles; and to 
guard their eyes from the light, and to 
prevent tumbling their hair, wore high- 
crowned straw hats, with broad brims 
and adorned with flowers and ribbons ; 
masks to conceal their emotions when 
they played at quinze. Each gamester 
had a small neat stand by him, to hold 
their tea, or a wooden bowl with an edge 
of or-molu to hold their rouleaus. They 
borrowed great sums of Jews at exorbitant 
premiums. Charles Fox called his out- 
ward room, where those Jews waited till 
he rose, his Jerusalem Chamber. 


The sum mentioned by Horace Wal- 
pole, as advanced by ILord Holland for 
“his two sons,” was but a trifle in 
comparison with what he ultimately 
paid for Charles alone. In 1773 Fox’s 
pecuniary embarrassments reached 
their climax. At Newmarket—for 
card-playing and horse-racing went 
generally together—he was usually 
successful, but nothing could counter- 
balance his losses at Almack’s. Lord 
Egremont informed Lord Holland, in 
1823, that he was convinced, 
by reflection, aided by his subsequent ex- 
perience of the world, that there was at 
that time some unfair confederacy among 
some of the players, and that the great 
losers, especially Mr. Fox, were actually 
duped and cheated. He should, he said, 
have been torn to pieces and stoned by the 
losers themselves for hinting such a thing 
at the time; and even now those of them, 
himself excepted, who survived, would 
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exclaim at such a supposition; but he was 
nevertheless satisfied, that the immoderate, 
constant, and unparalleled advantages over 
Charles Fox, and other young men, were 
not to be accounted for merely by the dif- 
ference of passing or holding the box, or 
the hazard of the dice. He had indeed no 
suspicions (any more than the rest had) at 
the time, but he had thought it much over 
since, and he now had. 


The resources of Fox’s “ Jerusalem 
Chamber” came at last to an end. 
Granting annuities was no longer avail- 
able. The chances of play were so con- 
stantly adverse that the annuities which 
had been pings granted were fall- 
ing intoarrear. Duns were clamorous, 
credit was gone, and the world ran 
with tales of Fox’s extravagance an 
dissipation. At this time his father 
purchased him a partial relief by buy- 
ing up his annuities, which was done 
to the extent of 140,000/. 

At this very time, when all the pru- 
dent people in the world shook their 
heads at him, and careful men but- 
toned up their pockets if they did but 
chance to meet him in the street, 
Charles Fox resigned his office rather 
than concur in the new Royal Mar- 
riage Bill, brought in upon the express 
command of George III. “I expect,” 
wrote the King to Lord North, “ ever 
nerve to be strained to carry the bill. 
It is not a question relating to admi- 
nistration, but personally to myself; 
therefore I have a right to expect a 
hearty support from every one in m 
avdie. aa I shall aed hoc tes yd 
faulters.” 
broken. Fox was ‘ remembered ” 
with implacable and constantly in- 
creasing aversion. 

But Fox's opposition to this parti- 
cular bill was not considered by others, 
nor intended by himself, as a prelude 
to his going into general opposition to 
the administration of Lord North. It 
brought upon him the dislike of the 
king, but his talents were needed b 
the minister, and, the Marriage Bill 
once passed, Fox rejoined the admi- 
nistration as one of the Lords of the 
Treasury. But he now proved a very 
unmanageable subordinate. In a cri- 
tical debate he took upon him to lead 
his leader, Lord North, in a course 
which terminated in ignominious de- 
feat. The king fanned the natural 
dissatisfaction of the premier, and in 


The royal promise was not 
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February, 1774, Fox was summarily 
dismissed by “ the most courteous and 

ood-natured of prime ministers,” * in 
the most uncourteous and offensive 


way. 

At this period of his life Fox's posi- 
tion was very singular. ‘The king 
personally disliked him strongly, partly 
on account of his opposition to the 
Royal Marriage Bill, and the general 
unruliness of his conduct in office, and 
partly also as partaking of the aver- 
sion with which the moral and prudent 
portion of society regarded a young 
man the irregularities of whose private 
life were in a very high degree scan- 
dalous and notorious. It cannot be 
denied, nor ought it to be concealed, 
that at this time he was living the life 
of an open rake, and a leader amongst 
rakes. True, the peculiar excellences 
of his disposition, his artless, candid, 

uileless temper of mind, his warm- 
Featel affectionate, unsuspicious cha- 
racter, marked him out as a person 
framed by nature to be the dupe of 
the hideous tribe who live by pander- 
ing to the passions and vices of the 
unwary; all this is true, and, when 
known, it turns one’s feelings with 
respect to Fox himself, and to this 
portion of his life, into the channels of 
sorrow and compassion, rather than 
into those of anger and disgust ; but 

et, it must be admitted, in justice to 

is contemporaries, that to the multi- 
tude, who did not know him intimately, 
and especially to the many who dis- 
liked his politics, his conduct in pri- 
vate life could only have presented the 
appearance of great viciousness united 
to the most immodest openness in the 
practice of dissipation. Whilst such 
was his character in St. James’s, in St. 
Stephen’s he extorted unwilling but 
universal admiration. After spending 
the night at a gambling table, the fol- 
lowing day beheld him in the House of 
Commons, catching as it were by in- 
tuition not only the spirit of the scene, 
but the results, at which other men 
had painfully arrived by a long course 
of study, and showering the sharp 
arrows of his eloquence right and left. 
No one’s sophistries were safe when 
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Fox undertook to unravel them. With 
an audacious boldness, which made 
sober men look aghast, this mere dash- 
ing young profligate, as he was gene- 
rally esteemed, faced every body, and 
by a peculiar simplicity of expression, 
united to the greatest clearness in 
argument, and the most attractive 
straightforwardness and bonhommie in 
manner, secured that attention of the 
House which was often denied to men 
long supposed to be greatly his supe- 
riors in every way. 

Up to this time Fox had given com- 
paratively little serious attention to 
politics. He moved to repeal the Mar- 
riage Bill without ever having read it, 
and was ready at a minute’s notice to 
move any thing, or to answer any 
body. The knowledge of his oppo- 
nents was his political capital, and his 
greatest dexterity consisted in turning 
the facts and arguments of other 
men against themselves, It was impos- 
sible that such a man could hang loose 
upon the world of politics. Ignomini- 
ously dismissed by Lord North, he 
soon formed re pe oe op- 

osite party. ‘The political philosoph 
of Burke ne ha he son t 
perceive what were the true objects of 
government, and to give a welcome in 
his heart to a more generous course of 

olicy than had ever been dreamt of 
in the philosophy of his father or of 
his party. Ere long his conversion 
was complete, and with an impetuosity 
as much mistrusted by his new friends 
as it was dreaded by the party which 
had cast him out, he rushed into the 
arena against Lord North. 

The American War gave him fertile 
and everchanging political themes. 
With an ardour which added greatly 
to the anger of the King, he de- 
fended the cause of the revolted colo- 
nists, and at every stage of the unfor- 
tunate contest became more vehement 
in condemnation of Lord North. Lan- 
guage has seldom been put into forms 
of condemnation more severe than 
those which Fox’s indignation hurled 
against the minister and his policy 
from 1774 to 1782. Lord John Rus- 
sell informs us that Mr. Grattan, who 


* Lord Mahon’s England, v. 498. Lord Jobn Russell speaks of the advantage he 
has derived from ‘the calm and steady light’’ thrown upon these times and transactions 


by Lord Mahon, 
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had heard Mr. Fox at various periods, 
declared his preference for the speeches 
delivered at this time to all the other 
efforts of his eloquence. During Lord 
Rockingham’s short administration Fox 


held office as one of the Secretaries of 


State. Awaking to the duties and 
dignities of his post, he withdrew him- 
self at once from his customary asso- 
ciates, never touched a card, gave 
himself up to the demands of his new 
employment, and charmed every body 
with whom he transacted business by 
his good humour, frankness, and sin- 
cerity. Even the King seems not to 
have been altogether unsusceptible to 
the hearty and unaffected manliness 
which subdued every other person who 
came within its influence. 

During the nine months of Lord 
Rockingham’s administration, misun- 
derstandings arose between Fox and 
his co-Secretary, Lord Shelburne, a 
man in many respects Fox’s opposite. 
On Lord Rockingham’s death, Fox and 
his friends in the cabinet desired to 
have the Duke of Portland as his suc- 
cessor. The King preferred Lord 
Shelburne. Fox retired; but several 
of the Rockingham party adhered to 
Lord Shelburne, and William Pitt, 
then only 24 years of age, was appointed 
Chancelior of the Exchequer. Lord 
John Russell justifies Fox’s retirement, 
on the ground of his want of cordiality 
with Lord Shelburne; but in other 
respects condemns the course adopted 
by the Whig party on this occasion :-— 


Whether (he says) Mr. Burke or Lord 
John Cavendish were the adviser, the field 
of battle was the worst that could be chosen. 
Lord Shelburne, the friend and colleague 
of Lord Chatham, a Secretary of State 
under Lord Rockingham, a man of varied 
acquirements and undoubted abilities, was, 
personally, far superior to the Duke of 
Portland as a candidate for the office of 
Prime Minister. The King, therefore, 
had a great advantage over Mr. Fox in the 
apparent ground of the quarrel. 

Had Mr. Fox declared that he would 
not serve under any one, or at all events 
not under Lord Shelburne, who had with- 
held from him knowledge indispensable to 
his performance of the duties of Secretary 
of State, he would have stood on firm 
ground. The choice of a Prime Minister 
against the choice of the Crown, and that 
in the person of a man whose rank and 
fair character were his only recommenda- 
tions, appeared to the public an unwar- 
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rantable pretension, inspired by narrow 
jealousies and aristocratic prejudices. 

Parties now stood thus. Lord Shel- 
burne, with a section of the Whigs, 
remained in office; Fox, Burke, and 
the remainder of the Whigs, under the 
nominal leadership of the Duke of 
Portland, were again in opposition, 
where they found themselves side b 
side with their old enemy Lord Nort 
and the Tory party whom they had so 
recently driven from office with infi- 
nite disgrace. Shelburne tried in vain 
to unite first with the Whigs and after- 
wards with Lord North. William Pitt, 
himself a host, was the only recruit he 
could obtain. 

The administration concurred in the 
preliminaries for a peace with America, 
but the terms were in many respects 
most objectionable and unpopular. 
Both Whigs and Tories—the followers 
of the Duke of Portland and those of 
Lord North—united in their condem- 
tion. By their junction they carried 
motions against‘the ministry, and drove 
Lord Shelburne from office. . Then 
ensued the famous _ broad-bottomed 
coalition administration, under which 
the King was compelled to accept the 
Duke of Portland as Prime Minister, 
and Fox and North as joint Secre- 
taries of State. No party arrangement 
that has taken place in this country 
ever created such an uproar in the 
minds of the people as this ill-fated 
and unjustifiable union. That Lord 
North should consent to act in concert 
with Fox, who had exhausted against 
him the whole vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion, was deemed by our grandfathers 
the very extreme of baseness. We, 
caring less about Lord North, judge 
the question in these days more with 
reference to Fox, and are astonished 
that he should have dreamed of coales- 
cing with a public man whose conduct 
he had condemned with violence un- 
paralleled. At first sight such a union 
strikes at the root of all our impres- 
sions of Fox’s real character, for it 
seems inconsistent with the sincerity 
of his previous conduct. ‘The cireum-— 
stances under which it was brought 
about are fully detailed in these vo- 
lumes, and few persons will now hesi- 
tate in admitting, that, however much 
mistaken, both parties to this arrange- 
ment acted honourably. In truth this 
very coalition wr a strongest evi- 

3 
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dence to the good temper of Lord 
North, and the absence of malevolence 
in Fox. Lord Holland has placed the 
coalition in the most favourable light ; 
but the adverse judgment of Lord 
John Russell will probably be more 
generally acquiesced in :— 


The reasons against it (he says) were 
many and weighty. First, Mr. Fox’s in- 
vectives] against Lord North were either 
well or ill-founded. If well-founded, he 
was not justified in joining a man branded 
not only with incapacity, but with du- 
plicity, treachery, and falsehood. If ill- 
founded, which is nearer the truth, Mr. 
Fox owed it to public decorum not to pro- 
claim to the world that his invectives were 
the offspring of an unreasoning passion. 
He would have found some better means 
of retracting or mitigating his invectives 
than by a political junction with the object 
of them. Nor was his reflection “* Inimi- 
citie breves, amicitie sempiterne,” a just 
defence. The enmities he had engaged in 
were not private but publie quarrels, and, 
as they were not incurred, so they ought 
not to have been dropped, from placability 
and good-nature. Mr. Prior remarks truly 
that Lord North readily forgave the utter- 
ing of these invectives, but the public never 
forgave their being retracted. 

Secondly, the particular occasion chosen 
for the coalition was very unfortunate. 
The peace of 1783 was a very bad one, 
but it was not more so than might have 
been expected from the misgovernment of 
Lord North. Any peace which saved the 
honour of the country should have ap- 
peared venial to Mr. Fox; at all events 
the blame, if blame was justly due, should 
have fallen rather on the head of Lord 
North, than on that of Lord Shelburne. 
In the previous ministry of Lord Rock- 
ingham, Mr. Fox had strongly expressed, 
both in Parliament and in his letter to the 
King of Prussia, his sense of the calami- 
tous state to which the country had been 
reduced. The author of those misfortunes, 
Mr. Fox thought at that time, ought to be 
punished ; he now aided him to return to 

ower. 

Thirdly, although it might be alleged 
that the American war was over, and that 
Economical Reform had been carried, the 
great distinctions of the Whig and Tory 
parties had not been effaced. The Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Camden, Mr. Fox, 
Lord John Cavendish, and Mr. Pitt, were 
favourable to Reform of Parliament ; Lord 
North and Mr. Dundas were against it ; 
and, although Mr. Burke differed from his 
friends on this subject, yet on the great 
constitutional doctrines of a control of the 
Crown by popular institutions, Mr, Burke 
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as well as General Conway, is to be added 
to the statesmen I have named. It was 
an unnatural combination which united 
Mr. Fox with Lord North and Lord Stor- 
mont, and even dispensed patronage to 
Lord Sandwich; while the Duke of Rich- 
mond, General Conway, and Lord Camden, 
were left to defend prerogative against a 
constitutional ministry. 

Thus it appears that the failure of the 
coalition was not an accident, but a result 
involved in the elements of which it was 
composed. The King, forced by a violent 
wrench to take back Mr. Fox, was an 
enemy constantly on the watch against his 
Ministers. The nation was not very par- 
tial either to Lord North or to Mr. Fox. 
The continued miscarriages of the one had 
humbled the national pride; the private 
life of the other alarmed public morality. 
Nor did men readily give their confidence 
to a man so vehement in his language as 
Mr, Fox. Sir Samuel Romilly remarks, 
that men rather blamed Lord North for 
joining Mr. Fox than Mr. Fox for joining 
Lord North. At a later period, the people 
readily responded to the severe reflection 
of Mr. Wilberforce, “that the Coalition 
partook of the vices of both its parents: 
the corruption of the one, and the violence 
of the other.”’ 


The official conduct of Fox was again 
the subject of universal praise; but 
the dislike entertained for him by the 
King, so far from diminishing, was now 
strengthened by new considerations. 
The Prince of Wales, between whom 
and his father there had for some time 
= existed a very uneasy feeling, had 

ecome intimate with, and even strongly 
attached to, Fox, whose advice he took 
on various matters in dispute between 
himself and his royal father. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate for Fox. 
All the wildnesses and vices of the 
heir-apparent were attributed by his 
father to his intimacy with Fox. ‘Thus 
the old prejudices were deepened, and 
the King, although outwardly civil and 
even cordial, came to view himself as 
in the hands of enemies, so long as 
Fox and his friends were his official 
servants. Even the King’s partiality 
for Lord North was now totally lost, 
because that minister by the coali- 
tion was thought by his Majesty to 
have “delivered him up to Mr. Fox.” 
The King’s conduct in authorising his 
name to be used in a canvass against 
the ministers, was clearly unconstitu- 
tional, and is emphatically condemned 
by Lord John Russell. Many new 
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facts are here stated, not only respect- 
ing the fatal India Bill which threw out 
the ministry, but also as to the settle- 
ment of the household of the Prince of 
Wales, the conclusion of a general 
peace, and the other acts of Fox’s second 
administration. Fox's correspondence 
at this time as here printed is most 
important. It is clear that his san- 
guine temperament deceived him with 
regard to his actual position, that at 
the last his defeat took him by sur- 
prise, and that even when defeated 
he did not see the actual character of 
the difficulty into which he had been 
driven. ‘We are beat in the House 
of Lords,” he writes in December 1783, 
“by such treachery on the part of the 
King, and such meanness on the part 
of his friends in the House of Lords, 
as one could not expect from either 
him or them. I will write to you more 
in a day or two. We are not yet out, 
but I suppose we shall be to-morrow. 
However we are so strong that nobody 
can undertake without madness ; and if 
they do, I think we shall destroy them 
almost as soon as they are formed.” 
Strong he might appear to be within 
the House of Commons, but the im- 
policy, or even factiousness, of his con- 
duct in that assembly immediately after 
the break-up of his administration soon 
lessened his strength even there, and 
the King’s name and influence, largely 
used against him, secured the hearts 
and voices of the people. William 
Pitt assumed the helm. Fox and he 
were severed for ever. The parliament 
was dissolved, and the Whig power was 
so shattered at the new elections, that 
it did not recover itself for more than 
forty years. Lord Jolin Russell’s ob- 
servations on Fox’s rash and unwise 
conduct in the House of Commons be- 
fore the dissolution, are of great weight 
and moment, nor less so his praises of 
the boldness, calmness, and perseve- 
rance of Mr. Pitt. “ He committed a 
great fault,” remarks Lord John, “in 
accepting office as the price of an un- 
worthy intrigue. He thus became 
‘the child and champion’ of that secret 
influence which his father had de- 
nounced. But, having accepted a post 
he ought to have declined, he raised 
and dignified the position he had as- 
sumed.” 

The subsequent portions of this book 
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embrace F'ox’s advice to the Prince of 
Wales on his liaison with Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert; his conduct on the claim of 
the regency for the Prince on the 
King’s first avowed illness; and, last, 
the commencement, in 1791, of a cor- 
respondence with the late Lord Hol- 
land, “ which will,” remarks Lord John 
Russell, “in future give the chief in- 
terest to these volumes.” We have no 
further room for comment, but we can- 
not close our notice of this work 
without giving one specimen of Fox’s 
letters. ‘The one we select was written 
a few weeks after the attack on the 
Tuilleries of the 10th August, 1792. 
It will give a clue to Fox’s opinions on 
the French Revolution. his letter 
was addressed to the late Lord Holland, 
then on a foreign tour. 


St. Ann’s Hill, September 3rd, 1792. 

My dear Henry,—Although I now ex- 
pect a letter from you in a very few days, 
yet I am resolved to keep my promise of 
not letting a fortnight pass without writing. 
There is nothing new here, and indeed if 
there were I am not in the way of hearing 
it; but I believe French news now is what 
all the world is principally interested about. 
I do not think near so ill of the business 
of the 10th of August as I did upon first 
hearing it. Ifthe King and his Ministers 
were really determined not to act in con- 
cert with the Assembly ; and still more if 
they secretly favoured the Invasion of the 
Barbarians; it was necessary, at any rate, 
to begin by getting rid of him and them. 
Indeed you know that from the moment 
of the dismission of the Jacobin Ministry, 
I have thought that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary either that the Assembly should 
come round to the Feuillans, or (which 
seemed most according to our Whig ideas) 
that the King should be forced to have 
Ministers of the same complexion with the 
Assembly. However, it is impossible not 
to look with disgust at the bloody means 
which have been taken, even supposing 
the end to be good, and I cannot help 
fearing that we are not yet near the end 
of these trials and executions. Many ac- 
counts give me great uneasiness for the 
Queen, and I am more and more sorry 
every day that they did not (as I think 
they ought to have done) either shut her 
up or send her away (the last best) after 
the King’s escape last year. The capture 
of Longwy, especially if it is true that the 
municipality forced the garrison to sur- 
render, is a very bad beginning of the war; 
and, indeed, the way in which the news of 
it was received in the National Assembly 
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does not appear very magnanimous. There 
is a want of dignity and propriety in every- 
thing they do. When the enemy is in a 
manner at their doors, to be amusing them- 
selves with funerals and inscriptions, and 
demolitions of statues, and creations of 
honorary citizens, is quite intolerable; and 
to talk so pompously of dying for liberty 
and their country, before one single gal- 
lant action has been performed by any part 
of their army against the enemy, is worse 
than ridiculous. And yet, with all their 
faults and all their nonsense, I do interest 
myself for their success to the greatest 
degree. It is a great crisis for the real 
cause of liberty, whatever we may think of 
the particular people who are to fight the 
present battle. I wish they were like our 
old friends the Americans, and I should 
searcely be afraid of them. I hear from 
good authority that the Duke of Bruns- 
wick means to quit the command as soon 
as he has taken Paris, which I think very 
prudent, as certainly the most difficult 
part of the business will be to come after- 
wards. I am heartily glad La Fayette has 
escaped ; for, though I very much disap- 
prove his conduct, I believe him to be an 
honest man; but, escaped though he be, 
his situation is very unpleasant, and I sin- 
cerely pity him. I have played a good 
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deal at tennis since I wrote, and have quite 
got up my old play.—Yours most affec- 
tionately, C.J. F. 


Fox’s memory owes much gratitude 
to Lord John Russell for these import- 
ant and valuable volumes. They give 
us vivid glimpses of his genius as an 
orator, of his greatness as a statesman, 
of the many attractive qualities in his 
personal character. justice re- 
quires, they also bring before us his 
faults; when considering them, let us 
remember the judgment of Burke :— 
“they are faults which, although they 
may in a small degree tarnish the lustre, 
and sometimes impede the march of 
his abilities, have nothing in them to 
extinguish the fire of great virtues. 
In those faults there is no mixture of 
deceit, of hypocrisy, of pride, of fero- 
city, of complexional despotism, or 
want of feeling for the distresses of 
mankind. His are faults which might 
exist in a descendant of Henry IV. of 
France!” “ Perhaps no human being,” 
wrote Gibbon, “was ever more per- 
fectly exempt from the taint of male- 
volence, vanity, or falsehood.” 


GROTIUS ON THE RIGHTS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


Hugonis Grotii De Jure Belli et Pacis; accompanied by an abridged translation by 


William Whewell, D.D. Master of Trinity College, &c. 


bridge. 


WHEN the learned Selden in 1640 
published his treatise De Jure Naturali, 
he chose for his motto the boast of 
Lucretius, that he was entering upon 
untrodden ground ; 

Loca nullius ante 
Trita solo; juvat integros accedere fonteis 
Atque haurire. 

The novelty of his work, as he ex- 
plains in his preface, consisted in his 
treatment of the subject with a pure 
reference to the Hebrew Common- 
wealth and Jurisprudence. The same 
circumstance which constituted its 
novelty, destroyed its interest, and, in 
spite of Milton’s eulogium of the 
“exquisit reasons and theorems almost 
mathematically demonstrative of the 
chief of learned men reputed in this 


3 vols. octavo. Cam- 


land,”* the labours of Selden rest un- 
disturbed upon their shelf, while the 
treatise of his more illustrious rival, 
Grotius, still finds editors, translators, 
and even readers. 

But the great work of Grotius has also 
shared in this country the neglect which 
from various causes has accompanied 
the whole subject of general, as distin- 
guished from civil, jurisprudence. We 
are not aware of any complete edition 
of the Latin text having appeared in 
England, before the present publica- 
tion of Dr. Whewell. It is not of 
course to be expected that this book 
should at so late a season find a popu- 
larity which was denied to its younger 
years. Ifthetheory ofnatural and inter- 
national law shea in the revolutions 


* Milton, Areopagitica. See also his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, cap. xxii. 
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of speculation, or by the exigency of 
the times, attract a greater number of 
minds in this country, there are other 
and later writers, who may give a more 
systematized account of the science, 
with all the advantages furnished by a 
larger experience of a stafé of society, 
in which the rights of peace and war 
have received the conscious and de- 
liberate sanction of nations. But we 
will venture to say, that the science 
will never be illustrated by a professor, 
who will bring more varied learning, 
a more earnest intention, or a purer 
conscience to the discussion of the 
problems of national ethics, than Hugh 
de Groot. 

It would probably be impossible to 
produce an instance in which a science 
or an invention has been originated in 
anything like a perfect form by a 
single mind. Different portions of the 
whole have been anticipated by pre- 
vious discoverers. The ground has 


been cleared by the investigation of. 


principles, and the soil prepared by the 
general stream of thought of the age. 

e give the name of inventors to those 
who first present an art to the world 
Hugo Grotius 


in a complete form. 
fills the same position with relation to 


the science of international law, that 
is occupied by Adam Smith in that of 
Political Economy. He himself claims 
in his Preface the honour of being the 
first to invest his subject with a scien- 
tific form. Certain it is, that the im- 
mediate effect of his work was the 
ampere recognition of international 
aw as a distinct and important branch 
of knowledge, and his dicta became at 
once the maxims of statesmen and di- 
lomatists. “This book,” says Mr. 

allam, “ may be considered as nearly 
original in its general plan and form as 
any work of man in an advanced stage 
of civilisation and learning can be. It 
is more so, perhaps, than those of Mon- 
tesquieu and Smith.” 

In one of his letters written in 1623, 
two years before the publication of his 
great work, Grotius recommends to his 
correspondent the study of “interna- 
tional and public law,” and points out 
the writers who up to that time had 
touched upon the subject. In the same 
letter he quotes the sentence from 
Cicero’s Oration for Balbus, in which the 
orator attributes to Pompey “ presta- 
bilem scientiam in federibus, pactioni- 
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bus, conditionibus populorum, regum, 
exterarumque nationum, in omni de- 
nique belli jure et pacis.” It is from this 
passage that Grotius appears to have 
adopted the title of his treatise. It was 
a title well calculated to concentrate 
the attention of the civilized world, 
harassed as it then was by a long war 
carried on with unscrupulous obstinacy 
and lawless rigour. “I saw,” says 
Grotius, in his Prolegomena, “ prevail- 
ing throughout the Christian world, a 
license of warfare of which even bar- 
barous nations might be ashamed; 
recourse had to arms for slight reasons 
or for none; and when arms were once 
taken up, no reverence was left for 
divine or human law, as though by one 
edict the passions of mankind were let 
loose for the commission of every 
crime.” 

This special reference to the neces- 
sities of the age may perhaps account 
for Grotius’ arrangement of his subject, 
with which Sir James Mackintosh has 
found fault. Making war his central 
idea, he starts in his First Book, after a 
short discussion upon the origin of the 
notion of right, with the question 
whether war is ever justifiable. He 
then proceeds to distinguish between 
public and private, national and civil, 
wars ; and, for this purpose, he has to 
inquire what constitutes sovereignty, 
and to define the relations between, 
governments and subjects. In the same 
way the subject of his Second Book, 
the lawful causes of war, leads him into 
the discussion of the principles of pro- 
perty and the nature of punishments, 
as well as the rights of ambassadors 
and the obligations of treaties. The 
Third Book relates to the rights of 
parties engaged in war, which intro- 
duces, amongst other questions, that of 
slavery, and the mode of concluding 
wars by treaties and conventions. 

It is manifest, even in this short ac- 
count of the scheme of this work, that 
the questions which belong to that 
which has been called national juris- 
prudence, or the science of the foun- 
dations of laws, are treated merely as 
subsidiary to the determination of the 
rights of war, whereas a more natural 
and logicalarrangement might demand, 
that they should be the subject of a 
separate and preliminary discussion. 
The latter is the method adopted b 
Pufendorf; but we think we see suf- 
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ficient reason, in the prevailing idea 
and general object of the labours of 
Grotius, for his choice of a less syn- 
thetical, but perhaps more attractive 
method, 

Nothing is more striking in the spe- 
culations of Grotius than the scrupu- 
lous morality and tenderness of con- 
science, which he brings to the discus- 
sion of every question of political 
casuistry. ‘The whole work is ani- 
mated by the sincerest love of peace 
and the most noble spirit of humanity ; 
and his most manifest errors are fail- 
ings which “lean to virtue’s side.” We 
do not think, for example, that it is a 
tenable position that subjects are bound 
to abstain from assisting their rulers in 
a war, of the justice of which they have 
not satisfied their consciences.* Gro- 
tius goes even so far as to assert, that 
an executioner ought not to execute a 
criminal, until he is satisfied of his guilt, 
either by attention to the legal proof, 
or by the culprit’s own confession. In 
the same spirit he thinks it not be- 
coming for a Christian to seek for those 
positions, which involve the necessity 
of determining upon the life or death 
of a fellow-creature, and reminds his 
readers of the saying of Christ, “Judge 
not that ye be not judged.”+ His 
warning to sovereigns and nations not 
to engage precipitately in war, until all 
_means of negotiation have been ex- 
hausted, is a lesson which two centu- 
ries have not rendered obsolete or un- 
necessary. He even recommends the 
establishment of a “ Congress of Chris- 
tian powers, in which all the contro- 
versies which arise among them should 
be decided by others who are not in- 
terested.” { 

How far these sentiments were in 
advance of the general current of 
thought of the age, may be judged by 
any one who calls to mind the remarks 
ot Lord Bacon in his Essay on the 
Greatness of Nations; where he re- 
commends those states, that aim at great- 
ness, to have such laws or customs as 
may reach forth unto them just occa- 
sions, as may be pretended, of war. 
* Let it suflice,” he concludes, “ that 
no estate expect to be great, that is 
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not awake upon any just occasion of 
arming.” 

In his discussion of the rights of 
those engaged in war, Grotius treats as 
rights all those customs which are 
sanctioned by the usages of nations in 
such cases, reserving for a subsequent 
chapter the moral limitations, or “ tem- 
peraments,” which are binding on the 
consciences of the belligerents. This 
mode of treatment gave occasion to 
Rousseau to accuse him of confound- 
ing fact with right, and the duties of 
nations with their practice. Mr, Hal- 
lam has nobly vindicated him from 
thischarge. “ Scrupulous as a casuist, 
to an excess hardly reconcileable with 
the security and welfare of good men, 
he was the first, beyond the precincts 
of the confessional or the church, to 
pour the dictates of a saintlike con- 
science into the ears of princes.” § 

At the present time, when the sym- 
pathies and alliance of England are 
engaged in favour of a Mussulman 
against a Christian power, it is not un- 
interesting to observe, that Grotius, 
while he admits that “ there is no in- 
herent or universal. pravity in an al- 
liance with unbelievers,” yet remains 
so far influenced by the general feeling 
of his time, that he recommends to 

rinces and peoples “that pious and 
iberal saying,” addressed to Charles the 
Simple by the Archbishop of Rheims, 
which placed an alliance with the infidel 
on a par with idolatry: “Nihil enim 
distat utrum quis se paganis societ, an 
abnegato Deo idola colat,”'|| 

One of the most obvious criticisms 
upon the style and manner of Grotius 
is directed to his lavish employment of 
passages from the classical orators and 
poets, in proof or illustration of his 
political and social theorems. These 
are poured forth throughout all his 
arguments with a profusion, and, we 
must acknowledge, with an apposite- 
ness,which exact our admiration equally 
for the extent and readiness of his 
learning. We cannot but sympathise 
in the noble feeling, with which Sir 
James Mackintosh defends this cha- 
racteristic of the work of Grotius. 
“ T own (he says) that such richness 
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and splendour of literature have a 
powerful charm for me. They fill the 
mind with an endless variety of de- 
lightful recollections and associations. 
They relieve the understanding in its 
progress through a vast science, by 
calling up the memory of great men 
and of interesting events. Even virtue 
and wisdom themselves acquire new 
majesty in my eyes, when I thus see 
all the great masters of thinking and 
writing called together, as it were, 
from all times and countries to do 
them homage, and to appear in their 
train.” * 

But we must confess that this species 
of illustration is carried to an excess 
unsuitable to a philosophic and argu- 
mentative treatise. Where a jurist 
cites passage after passage from Greek 
writers, in disapprobation of alliances 
between Greeks and Barbarians, in 
order to support his views of the rela- 
tions of Christian with infidel powers, 
we acknowledge the fitness of the illus- 
tration, but we do not find ourselves 
advanced in the argument. When he 


appeals to Ovid’s Art of Love,— 


Armaque in armatos sumere jura sinunt,— 


in corroboration of the justifiableness 
of war, our fancy is pleased with the 
associations which these words bring 
with them, but our reason is as much, 
and no more, convinced than if he had 
written the single word, self-defence. 
It is just to observe, that our author 
has anticipated this criticism by the 
remark, that he employs the sentences 
of poets and orators not so much for 
authority, as for ornament. But it 
cannot be denied that his quotations 
are drawn up in numbers and array 
unsuitable for ornament, and that they 
tend in some degree to distract the 
attention of his reader; and thus to 
weaken the force of the reasonings 
which they are adduced to confirm. 

It is also a subject of regret, that 
Grotius draws his examples of the re- 
lations of states too exclusively from 
ancient history. He may probably 
have felt, that this was necessary in 
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order to secure general acceptance for 
his theories. An exile from his coun- 
try, he was dependent for his safety 
on the favours of foreign princes, 
whom he could not offend without 


‘risk, and whom he would not stoop to 


flatter. But by this exclusive use of 
ancient history for illustration, he 
seems to be led sometimes to lay down 
rules applicable rather to ancient than 
to modern society. For example, he 
devotes a chapter to the customary 
right of making slaves of prisoners of 
war, and only at the end of it remarks, 
that it has been established as a rule 
among Christian nations not to enslave 
their captives. His long chapter on 
the Postliminium, or reinstation of re- 
turned prisoners in their old liberties 
and rights, is another instance to the 
same effect. 

To our taste the work of Grotius is 
far more attractive, fhore readable, 
than the generality of books upon the 
same and similar subjects. His lan- 
guage is simple, his reasoning intelli- 

ible and sound, his learning universal, 
his illustrations only too copious, and 
his philosophical and dialectic system 
remarkably free, considering the time 
in which he lived, from scholastic pe- 
dantry and verbal subtleties. 

It is not to be expected that the 
originator of a new science should 
leave no imperfections to be corrected 
by his followers; much less, that a 
writer upon political or moral subjects 
should meet with a complete acqui- 
escence in the minds of readers two 
centuries after his death. Still, in 
spite of all deductions, the volume of 

rotius, both on account of its posi- 
tion in the history of the science of 
jurisprudence, and from its intrinsic 
authority and merit, must even in the 
present day command the attention of 
all who interest themselves in the pro- 
blems of national law, or in the histo 
of the progress of thought. The edi- 
tion, whic the Master of Trinity has 
prepared for the Cambridge press, 
will we think be found of use to the 
English student. 





* Mackintosh’s Works, vol. i. p. 354. 
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RHINE-LAND AND ITS ROMANCE. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT river is our 
river Thames, and all its legends are 
more connected with money-making 
than with magic, though there has been 
much of the latter even in the common- 
place matter of money-making. We 
must cross the water, if we would be- 
come acquainted with romance, and 
he who does so, looks upon Walcheren, 
when first it is seen looming in the 
future, as though it were the portals of 
the fairy region. But the legends of 
Walcheren are not of a fairy-like 
aspect, and they are not attractive to 
an Englishman. In the revolutionary 
wars we sent Lord Chatham and Sir 
Richard Strachan to Walcheren for 
the double purpose of serving Austria 
(who never was grateful for service) 
and ultimately occupying Antwerp. 
The project failed through the peculiar 
system adopted by the respective com- 
manders, and which is well-illustrated 
in the popular epigram made at the 
time. 

Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan, 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham! 
The fact is, that we must traverse 
Belgium before we can reach the 
frontiers of fairy land. We approach 
it when we come in sight of the tomb 
of Charlemagne and the towers of Aix 
la Chapelle—that city of noble me- 
mories, but we are not fairly over the 
threshold until we enter the old “ Stadt 
Koln,” when we at once succumb to 
evil smells, endless legends, and the 
odour of Eau de Cologne. 

The Rhine, from Rotterdam to 
Cologne, has never been inhabited by 
spirits. The favourite locality of the 
latter lies between Cologne and May- 
ence. All beyond is common-place 
shore and wave. But within these 
limits, every reach in the stream re- 
echoes a story of an elf or an imp, and 
every meadow on its shores is danced 
upon by gossamer fairies or gallopped 
over at the witching hour of night by 
ae ritters and skeleton steeds. 

very mill has its kobbold, and every 
building its household spirit. From 
the cathedral at Kéln to the most 
wretched Rhine-washed hut, beings 
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supernatural rule and possess. From 
the devil, “ first in bad eminence,” down 
to the ghost of some erring deacon, 
every nook acknowledges the deep 
mysterious sway. Churchman and 
knight, trembling nuns and ladies fair, 
truculent bishops and stiff-necked 
burghers, lord and peasant, emperor 
and beggar, in short whole visionary 
multitudes of deceased generations 
elbow one another on the land, or swim 
in unsubstantial vessels, with trans- 
parent sails, upon the water. A ma- 
jesty of gloom hangs over the spots 
where these spirits of the past most do 
congregate. Cologne itself lives upon 
a crowd of traditions more numerous 
than its steeples, of which there are 
said to have once been as many as there 
are days in the year. Not the least of 
them is, that Judas Maccabeus and his 
brother lie therein entombed. Stone 
figures of saints in Cologne have been 
known to — half-munched apples 
from pious little boys, who afterwards 
studied hard, read much, and, as the 
old joke says, “nobody the wiser.” 
Here lived Albertus Magnus the monk, 
who possessed the power of turning 
winter into summer, and of being plea- 
santly independent of the coal market 
and its tariffs. Here too existed mer- 
chants who built churches by calcula- 
tion, that the weight of the stones 
would exceed the ponderosity of their 
sins, and that the recording angel would 
strike a balance in their favour ac- 
cordingly. Finally, here dwelt the 
famous Maternus, who was elected 
Bishop after his death, and who walked 
from his grave rather than render the 
election void by non-appearance, and 
kept possession of the episcopal chair 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
To do the honest man justice, he always 
averred, after his attainment to the 
mitre, that he had never yet died—as 
far as he could recollect. But they 
who wanted a miracle had more con- 
venient memories, and they ever as- 
serted that Bishop Maternus was, in 
= truth, the most ghostly of pre- 
ates. 


— has paid the greatest possible 


compliment to Satan, by attributin 
to him the honour of being the origina 
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designer of the plan for that still un- 
finished cathedral at Cologne, of which 
Hood says so finely, that it looks like 
a broken promise made to God. Tra- 
dition says that the devil drew the 
plan for a monk who cheated the de- 
signer out of his stipulated recompense. 
Satan, it is said, bit right through his 
newly-painted green tail, out of pure 
vexation, and that he, further, not only 
frightened the name of the architect 
out of people’s memories, but that he 
has ever since successfully interfered 
to obstruct the completion of the 
edifice. In proof of this, the prints of 
his claws are still visible on a stone 
lying near the western door, against 
which he is said to have flung the mis- 
sile, in a rage. The fire-bell in the 
belfry has a horribly discordant sound, 
because it was baptized in the Evil 
One’s name, after the mould had twice 
cracked as the liquid metal was flow- 
ing into it under a sacred appellation. 
Fortunately, there are only two other 
places on the Rhine where the Father 
of Lies still retains occupation. One 
is at Fahr, where he has a “ Devil’s 
House,” in which he may be seen at 
night, drinking horribly hot-spiced 
wine with a long since deceased Prince 
of Neuwied. The exemplary pair often 
issue forth at night, after their orgy is 
over, and in the disguise of monks 
make convent cloisters hideous with 
the howling of their gaillard songs, or 
play such tricks with the ferrymen and 
their boats upon the river that when 
morning dawns there is no man at his 
right station, and every boat is drift- 
ing towards the sea. But the Devil of 
the Rhine is sometimes of a better 
quality than is here implied. The per- 
pendicular staircase in the rock at Loch 
was cut by him in a night, expressly to 
enable a knight to rescue his daughter 
from the lord of a castle in his eyrie 
above. Cavalier and steed trotted up 
at right angles to the surface; and in 
proof of the fact the people show you 
the saddle! 

The legendary Ritters are as restless 
as the traditionary Satan. At Rheid, 
if you only go when they are to be 
seen, you may discern a host of them 
in the tournament field there, engaged 
in passages of arms, charging fiercely at 
each other, and galloping about “like 
mad,” but all so silently and lightly 
that no sound reaches the ear, not a 
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hare-bell bends beneath the chargers’ 
hoofs,—and indeed, if nothing be heard 
or felt, the legend can only be_per- 
fected by adding that there is quite as 
little to be seen. But do not attempt 
to say so to the people of Loch. 

The Drachenfels, rock of the dragon, 
introduces us to the chivalrous Sieg- 
fried, who found it an easier task to 
overcome the dragon, that carried off 
maidens by night and breakfasted off 
young ladies in the morning, than to 
subdue the truculent queen of the 
Burgundians to the reasonable will of 
that melancholy man her husband. Al- 
together Siegfried, the horned _——_. 
was more creditable to chivalry than 
his brother Ritter, Graf Hurman. He 
used to take delight in riding through 
his tenants’ corn, and, if any of these 
complained, he took the funniest ima- 
ginable way of intimating that he felt 

urt at the little liberty they took 
with him. In fact, he had the offender 
tied to the antlers of a wild stag, and 
hunted to death by hungry dogs. But 
there is a Nemesis—and Graf Hurman 
is now nightly chased out of his grave 
by the vengeful spirits of his tenants, 
in the form of hounds, and these lead 
him such a life of it that it is a pity 
his descendants do not lay out a few 
kreutzers in masses, to insure his repose. 

A knight of another class and repu- 
tation is he who has given fame to the 
height at Roland’s Eck. There still 
stands the window whence he used to 
watch the nun he loved, in the island 
below; from which he beheld her 
borne to the grave, and at which he 
gently died—the spectacle being too 
much for the nerves of a man who had 
scattered legions of paynim Saracens 
by the might of his single arm. 

At Daltenberg we meet with another 
love-stricken knight, who, after dinner, 
made a promise of marriage to a dead 
lady in a deserted castle. He subse- 
quently found himself, he knew not 
how, in a ruined chapel, and when he 
beheld his cold bride with him at the 
altar, the ghost of her father rising 
cunghiiansily from the grave to give 
her away, and a bronze bishop begin- 
ning to read the marriage-service aloud, 
he became soalarmed that he had but just 
suflicient strength to call for help upon 
the saints above, and barely sufficient 
power of vision to see the whole party 
disappear in — flames, and 
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& very suspicious smell of sulphur. At 
other points we fall in with Ritters 
who are tossing their father’s bones 
out of their graves in search of trea- 
sure, and expressing great sorrow at 
finding nothing. Others, in times of 
famine, play at nine-pins, with loaves 
for balls, and baked pastry pins to 
bowl at. Above Lahneck we enter 
the ground where the two brothers 
slew each other for the sake of a worth- 
less woman who cared for neither of 
them. At Sonneck a company of 
hostly Ritters meet twice a month, at 

ours known to the initiated; their 
purpose is convivial, and their place of 
meeting a cavern, wherein, seated at 
an unearthly banquet, they eat fire, 
like conjurors, and drink boiling wine 
out of red-hot goblets. At Falken- 
berg there is a outiy knight of more 
solitary habits. When he was alive 
he used to spend his nights with a dead 
lady, much after the fashion of Géthe's 
young heathen with the Christian bride 
of Corinth. ‘The knight, however, un- 
like the impetuous young pagan of 
the ballad, ultimately espoused a lady 


—alive, pretty, and as substantial as 


aceful brides of upper earth should 

. The result may serve as a warn- 
ing to all young gentlemen not to enter 
into rash engagements, and to take 
care, according to the excellent advice 
of the moral old song, to be off with 
the old love before they are on with 
the new. The newly married couple 
speedily died of affright ; and I am not 
surprised at it, for every night the 
cold form of the other, the dead but 
betrothed lady, lay between them, by 
way of mutely annoying reproach upon 
the infidelity of the bridegroom. The 
penalty of the latter beyond the grave 
is to wander for ever in search of both 
wives, and fall in with neither. One 
would think that Belphegor had had 
ogee upon him. 

The well-known legend of the Mouse 
Tower may be classed with the Ritters’ 
traditions, for Hatto was as much 
knight as bishop. He was a monopo- 
liser and a forestaller of corn, but an 
army of rats devoured the greedy ca- 
valier-priest. ‘Truth will have it that 
it was the corn and not the owner that 
was devoured,—but that would not 
have been half so interesting a circum- 
stance to register. I prefer the legend, 
and invoke the fate of its hero upon 
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the monopolisers of corn, who are now 
making bread dear for the people of 
England. 

he ladies are especially lively in the 
legends of the Rhine. England alone 
furnishes eleven thousand for the single 
story of Ursula and her companions, 
who crossed the seas to marry as many 
German princes, and who were massa- 
cred at Cologne by a host of ferocious 
Huns, whose rough wooing had been 
deeply declined by these resolute ladies. 
The shy Kordula alone remained, and 
half a hundred Huns offered her their 
very dirty hands; but Kordula hap- 
pened to look up, and as she saw all 
her headless sisters gaily scaling the 
heights of Heaven, she selected to be 
of the company, and was qualified ac- 
cordingly. The Huns, nothing daunted 
by their ill success, broke into the nun- 
nery at Niedeswerth, where they found 
the entire establishment of noble ladies 
locked in each others’ arms, fast asleep. 
The intruders were proceeding to rude 
measures, when a discriminating wind 
blew the Huns into the river, and the 
nuns into swift sailing-boats upon it, 
in which they descended the stream 
and found safety at Bonn. The un- 
quietness of the nuns of Grau Rhein- 
dorf is, perhaps, in allusion to their 
particular peccadillo. They were ex- 
cessively given to gluttony, especially 
in the article of fish; and ay did 
they suffer in consequence, from sleep- 
less nights and indigestion. They rest 
as ill in their graves, but have not the 
same motive for leaving it as the phan- 
tom mother of Furstenberg, who issues 
nightly from the tomo in order to 
“nurse” an imaginary baby which she 
fancies is encradled in the neighbour- 
ing castle. Well! the poor mother is 
impelled by better motives than that 
terrible dead lady-in-waiting to a de- 
ceased duchess of Nassau, who will 
enter the young officers’ rooms, where 
she says such dreadfully unexpected 
things that it turns grey the fair or 
sable locks of all who hear them. And 
this I readily believe. 

How Genevieve of Brabant roamed 
about these banks, with no other dress 
than her long golden hair, and with no 
other purpose than to relieve herself of 
the affliction of a suspicious husband, 
is too popularly known to need reca- 
pitulation. There is a more lively 
company of ghostly ladies at Aber- 
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werth. It comprises a troop of un- 
married damsels who are doomed to 
dance for ever until they find lovers 
willing to marry them. Poor things! 
It is something too hard upon them 
that they should be condemned, when 
defunct, to endure the same round of 
toil for the same foolish purpose that 
moved them when living. But, the 
penalty is retribution. It implies that 
had the maidens waited to be wooed 
at their fathers’ hearths, rather than 
bound about a ball-room to entice the 
wooers that would not come, their mis- 
sion would have been better fulfilled. 
And there ts something in that. 

Of the other ladies who linger perforce 
by the Rhine, and there visit the pale 
glimpses of the moon, I can only allude 
to the lovely legion en masse. Their 
separate tales are too many to tell, and 
what requires to be told is not always 
“tellable.” Some of these spirits lead 
awfully immoral lives, and very few 
are exemplary characters. I suppose 
that originally their legends, like that 
of Hatto and the rat-tower, had some 
significance ; but it were as profitable 
to try and weave ropes out of sand, or 
squeeze moisture from dust, as to ex- 
tract edification from myths which deal 
in ladies and gentlemen who are em- 
ployed in disreputable proceedings, 
which, had they indulged in them upon 
earth, would have made society shun 
them. Ghosts, at least German ghosts, 
do not appear to be half so particular ; 
and grave No. 3, inhabited by the most 
serious of spirits, does not shake to its 
foundation at the character of its 
neighbours, Nos. 2 and 4. On the 
contrary, the spirits in all three roam 
abroad in company, and No. 3 sings 
hymns, and looks calmly on, while 2 
and 4 are comporting themselves with 
anything but the strictest propriety. 

Lhe best of the ladies is one who 
partakes both of light legend and true 
history. I allude to the prophetess 
Hildegard, who was one of the nine 
wives of Karloman, and who went tri- 
umphantly through the process of being 
unjustly suspected by her husband. 
She traversed Europe, preaching the 
crusades, and uttering prophecies which 
will be fulfilled whenever they come to 
pass. She was famous for her heal- 
ing powers, and invented “ spermaceti 
ointment for an inward bruise ;” (an 
invention which was patronized as 
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“the sovereign’st thing on earth,” by 
Hotspur’s carpet cavalier ;) she, further, 
spread plaisters, invented pills, and 
may be altogether considered as the 
patron saint presiding over patent mee 
dicines. 

The legendary monks do not make 
so conspicuous a figure in the Rhine 
romances as the legendary ladies. Their 
spirits rather linger among the distant 
and inland castles and convents which, 
in the olden time, were renowned for 
their freedom from danger, and their 
abundance of good cheer. But, how- 
ever, the river legends are not entirely 
silent with regard to the sons of the 
church. At Heisterbach, the last Abbat 
of the community still wanders about 
the ruins of the abbey, looking in vain 
for the grave which is denied to his 
canonized bones, until every vestige of 
the edifice shall have disappeared. The 
dead monks at Kreuzburg, who lie in 
the vault there uncoflined, garmented 
as when they lived, and who look so 
very dry and dusty, are accused of 
being rather given to jollity and illicit 
sports about midnight. No one who 
has seen them would, for a moment, 
suspect them of levity. Even the old 
dead gardener, with his withered wreath 
about his skull, the last of the brother- 
hood there laid out to rest, has as 
severe a look in his silent solemnity as 
any of his more reverend brethren; 
and yet is it said of him that he sits 
upright on his stone seat at nights, and 
trolls such catches and tells such 
stories, and is so comic in manner as 
well as matter, that the dead monks 
regularly die of laughing,—until the 
descent of the night-dew awakens them 
again to their nightly revel. 

What a far more respectable, de- 
ceased, churchman is the defunct and 
gigantic monk of Rheinbreitbach! His 
name is Hammerling, and his office is 
io nurse and feed poor miners who 
happen to get imprisoned by accident 
in the course of their perilous voca- 
tion. He is somewhat capricious and 
hasty, but compassionate withal,—and 
he keeps a good larder too, or how 
could he have maintained alive, and 
even made fat, those seven miners who, 
by the falling in of their cavernous 
workshop, were confined seven years, 
and were found much better than 
could be expected, at last? At Stron- 
berg, a monk and nun are said to 
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“walk,” waiting to be married; the 
walking and waiting being their punish- 
ment for expressing a desire to be 
married when they were in the flesh. 
In the castle of Rheinfels, there is a 
more ghastly sight than that of two 
youthful novices wandering in cold 
affection. The sight I allude to is that 
of the old chaplain of the Countess of 
Katzenellenbogen, who poisoned his 
mistress by putting arsenic into the 
sacramental cup. ‘The penalty of the 
old murderer is to be always mixing 
the draught and drinking it himself. 
There are numberless spectral abbats 
too about this district who bore no 
very good reputation when living, and 
who are a perfect nuisance now they 
are dead; active in mischief, and ter- 
ribly seductive ; and there is not a poor 
peasant girl who leans solitarily against 
a gate, with her apron to her eyes, 
and something at her heart to keep it 
aching, who does not lay the blame 
upon these terribly Juanic ghosts, who 
go about in cowls and are as licentious 
as when they were living! At St. 
Goar, we meet, however, with the 
name, if not the spirit, of a respectable 
saint; it is said of him that he could 
hang his cloak on a sunbeam and pass 
a whole year without food. The un- 
seen spirit is active though invisible, 
and once, when Karloman passed the 
saint’s grave without stopping to hear 
a mass, St. Goar was so irritated that, 
with a breath which seemed to descend, 
like a hurricane, from the hills, he over- 
turned the boat in which the emperor 
and his courtiers were seated, and 
nearly drowned the illustrious pas- 
sengers in return for their alleged im- 
piety. Pepin, the son of Karloman, 
did not forget the insult, and when, at 
a subsequent period, his queen Ber- 
truda visited the shrine of the saint 
and was left without refreshment till 
she almost fainted, Pepin was so in- 
dignant thereat that he went down and 
horsewhipped the prior! Karloman 
had shewn less resentinent than his son, 
and returned good for evil. He made 
a present to the monastery of that 
wonderful butt of wine, the liquor in 
which never grew less, although it was 
for ever running at the spigot. 
Karloman shines among the legendary 
emperors, of whose doings, however, 
less is said than we might have ex- 
pected. Even the Kénigstuhl, or coro- 
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nation seat, at Rhens has disappeared, 
solid masonry as it was; it could not 
withstand the hammering of the French 
republicans. Marksburg has its true 
stories more terrible than romance. 
It was there that Lewis the Severe 
murdered his wife, in a fit of jealousy 
as ungovernable as it was unfounded. 
He beheaded the poor lady in her own 
bed-room, and then flung all her ser- 
vants from the highest turret of the 
castle, as accomplices in a crime which 
existed only in his imagination. With 
the exception of this trifling weak- 
ness, Lewis was an exceedingly proper 
knight; stern, and apt to kill upon 
contradiction; but such little foibles 
tarnished not the lustre of his cuirass, 
though they have rather dulled the glory 
of his name. Ileymon of Dordone 
was worthy of bearing arms under such 
a master. ‘This mirror of chivalry, ac- 
cording to the legend, once struck his 
wife to the ground with his gauntleted 
hand, and strode across her body to 
greet his newly-discovered son Rey- 
nold, whom he embraced with such a 
paternal hug that he laid the cartilage 
of the young fellow’s nose flat upon his 
face! Turning from him, he addressed 
himself to the countess, whom he had 
stretched upon the ground, and, with 
the appellation of “ heart’s love,” po- 
litely requested her to arise. Reynold, 
in the meantime, smarting under his 
smashed nose, affectionately returned 
the excess of his father’s warmth by 
protesting, “so help him Heaven, he 
was well-minded to lay his sire dead 
at his feet!” 

There is nothing left of the palace 
of Karloman at Ingelheim, save two of 
the hundred porphyry columns blessed 
by the pope. One of these is in the 
church; the other in a gateway, which 
is itself a ruin. Tradition speaks of 
the great emperor riding out from 
hence nightly, in disguise, and exhibit- 
ing his imperial sense of humour in 
the practical joke of silently breaking 
open his subjects’ houses, and carrying 
off their property. His sons are said 
to have played for the succession to 
his magnificent throne, at Kempton, 
where the young gamblers fought a 
main of cocks for the purpose. The 
game was won by Ludwig, and there- 
with the terribly uneasy throne. 

But it is, after all, the tricksy spirits 
that lend life and loveliness to the 
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Rhine and its legends. Who would 
not have liked to have belonged to the 
monastery at Gunsdorf, that used to be 
visited every night by fairies of the 
most exquisite beauty and the lightest 
of garments, and who used to keep the 
reluctant old gentlemen up and feast- 
ing tillcock-crow? Another fairy took 
the form and name of the Wondrous 
Harp of Luladorf, in the vicinity of 
which she was to be heard discussing 
such music as might melt the soul. 
There were other fays whose homes 
were beneath the waters, and who were 
very much given to entice young 
knights into the stream, and set up 
unblessed households with them in 
bowers below the crystal waves. The 
Lurley Berg ‘is a height, the home- 
place of a million echoes. In the vici- 
nity once dwelt a maid who was so 
exquisitely beautiful that she turned 
mad all who looked upon her, and de- 
spairing husbands of the gravest cast 
committed suicide after beholding her. 
The fatal siren was thereupon tried for 
manifold murder and witchcraft, but 
the archiepiscopal judge, the lawyers, 
the witnesses, and the spectators fell 
so deeply in love with her, that, like 
the tribunal that absolved Phryne when 
the nymph was unveiled before it, the 
court acquitted the accused by accla- 
mation. Lurley still survives, in le- 
end at least; and no pilot who steers 
Fis bark round the headland called by 
her name is safe from being swept 
overboard, if he raises his eyes as his 
ears recognise the sound of her harp, 
and beholds her sitting in seductive 
beauty, singing him invitations to land. 
There is no more dangerous place upon 
the river—save, indeed, in the Whisper 
Dell at Lorch, which is noted for its 
perils to youths of tender hearts from 
the tongues of sweet-voiced ladies. It 
was at Lorch that the first red wine 
was made, and the influence of the 
grape is said to be strong on the lips 
of either spirit or mortal who, having 
drunk of the eloquent juice, is led by 
his destiny to the fatal Valley of Whis- 
pers. Nodoubt. It must be confessed 
that generous wine, a fair face, and a 
pleasant vale, form a combination of 
charms very suitable to put a man, as 
Mr. Lumpkin says, “in a concatena- 
tion accordingly.” 
The male followers of Oberon are, 
as might be expected, rather rougher 
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in their moods than the ladies who wait 
upon Titania. Their duties, too, are 
sometimes droll, but without signifi- 
cance. There is one whose mission it 
is to go in quest of young ladies and 
old nurses ; and, when these have per- 
formed the offices required at their 
hands, they are straightway deprived 
of their souls, which are fastened down 
for ever, in duly ticketed pipkins! 
There are water-wolfs and bottle-imps, 
and there are the jolly elf fraternity at 
Ehrenthal, whose sole business it is, 
like Chaucer’s friends, to 

—— hold their hippes and loffe. 

Werlau is the residence of the gnome 
king of shadows. In the valley is his 
dwelling-place, and it is said that when 
two young persons of the locality be- 
come attached to each other, there 
spring up in the valley two flowers, 
called “ soul-flowers.” These flowers 
may be made an unerring test of the 
affection that inspires the enamoured 

air, by applying them to the heart. 
f the Les be true and stedfast, the 

flower is instantly reduced to ashes! 

Stedfast heart o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath such force and blessed power ! 


With us, in the olden time of England, 
our romantic youth employed the 
ranunculus bulbosus as a test of strength 
of affection. In those days, a swain 
was wont to stuff his pockets full of 
“bachelor’s buttons,” and, as they flou- 
rished or withered, so did he judge of 
his lady’s love. Thus mine Host, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, says of 
Fenton’s love for sweet Anne Page, 
“ He writes verses ; he speaks holyday ; 
he smells April and May ; he will carry 
*t! he will carry ’t! ’tis in his buttons; 
he will carry ’t!” 

The Rhine has more legends than 
those I have told; but such as I have 
cited of each class will enable my read- 
ers to conjecture (if they care to do 
so) the quality of the rest. I will, 
therefore, conclude with an incident 
that belongs rather to history than 
romance. Baccharach is the scene 
where passed the bloody feuds main- 
tained . the Palatine Herman and 
the Archbishop Arnold of Mainz: the 
Diet interfered, and condemned each 
to carry a dog on his shoulders a cer- 
tain distance. The Palatine performed 
his share of the penalty, with many a 
wry face; but the Archbishop, being 
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by far too venerable a person to be 
punished in any way but by deputy, a 
certain number of his vassals were 
compelled, to their ‘great edification, 
to do this good service for their lord! 
This species of punishment was not 
uncommonly inflicted upon those who 
broke the peace of the empire, or who 
were notoriously tyrannical as vice- 
gerents of the emperor. The nobles 
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were compelled to carry a cur-dog, 
vassals a stool, and peasants a plough- 
wheel, on their shoulders, to the bounds 
of the adjacent lordship, and to endure 
pay every insult offered them 
y the way. As we have seen, high 
churchmen could pay the penalty by 
representatives,—twenty vassals being 
accounted equivalent to one arch- 
bishop! J. Doran. 





EARLY FEMALE ASCETICISM—PAULA AND EUSTOCHIUM. 


THE tender admiration with which 
females regard their spiritual directors, 
is a subject which in all ages has 
aroused the mirth of those who sit in 
the seat of the scorner—a mirth which 
we confess finds no response in our own 
bosoms. The fact, indeed, that women 
are, from their organization, more sus- 
ceptible of religious impressions than 
the coarser sex, 1s one which no psycho- 
logist will hesitate to par maa 4 and 
this being admitted, it cannot very 
much excite our surprise that the 
preachers and teachers of religion 
should obtain a large share in the vene- 
ration awakened by the doctrines they 
impart. 

ne of the most remarkable instances 
of these spiritual liaisons that we find 
recorded in the pages of history, is that 
which existed between St. Jerome and 
the devout coterie by which he was 
surrounded. To his works we are al- 
ready indebted ;* and we design now to 
borrow from them some of the epitaphs 
by which he rewarded the most emi- 
nent of his female followers for their 
enthusiastic respect for his person, and 
diligent observance of his tenets. We 
must here, however, warn the reader 
that, by epitaphs, he is not to under- 
stand those brief inscriptions on the 
tomb which are signified by that term 
in modern times: these epitaphs were 
epistles addressed to some mourning 
relative or friend, which, while they 
give a short history of the deceased, 
and eulogise her virtues, not only urge 
the survivor to emulate the bright ex- 
ample, but, in some instances, combine 
a gentle chastisement with the exhor- 


tation which the subject naturally gives 
rise to. 

In entering upon this task, it is with 
pleasure that we leave below us the 
mists of fiction, and ascend to the purer 
atmosphere of historical truth. Here 
we find no idle tales of wild beasts con- 
tradicting their nature; but we have 
revealed to us conflicts between pas- 
sion and principle that really occurred, 
and sorrows which the heart only too 
well knew. Perhaps, indeed, the par- 
tiality of the Director for his disciples, 
and the friend for his friends, has led 
the Saint to touch somewhat too lightly 
on the follies and weaknesses of these 
devout ladies, and to paint in colours 
too vivid their constancy and virtue. 
Perhaps, too, not unfrequently when 
their biographer sees their highest 
triumph, the Protestant reader will, 
according to his mood, find occasion 
for the sigh of compassion, or the smile 
of contempt : but, notwithstanding this, 
we have no reason to doubt that in 
these epitaphs we have before us a por- 
traiture, on the whole not unfaithful, 
of the lives and conversation of several 
Christian ladies of rank in the second 
half of the fourth century. 

The name which first strikes the eye 
in the long catalogue of female excel- 
lence, is that of the widow Paula. Her 
biographer’s admiration for this lady 
was such as to induce him to sound 
her praises in language of hyperbole, 
which, almost overstepping even poeti- 
cal licence, is shegdliae unsuited to 
the stricter decorum of the historical 
muse. ‘“ Were all my members,” cries 
he, “changed into tongues, all ani- 





* Malchus the Captive Monk, in our Number for Oct. p. 374. 
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mated with a human voice, my praises 
would still be unequal to the merits of 
the holy and venerable Paula.” 
Nature and fortune, indeed, had 
conspired to pour forth their choicest 
gifts on the subject of his memoir. On 
the score of high birth—an advantage 
which Jerome openly extols—her pre- 
tensions were singularly lofty, though 
perhaps they would shrink from a 
searching examination:* her father, 
indeed, traced his origin from Aga- 
memnon, king of men, and her mother 
claimed connection with Xmilius 
Paulus, the Gracchi, and the Scipios. 
The more certain advantages of wealth 
and beauty the lady certainly — 
and was happily married to Toxotius, 
whose lineage, derived from neas, 
was scarcely less illustrious than her 
own; and five children, four daughters, 
and the youngest a son who inherited 
the name of his father, blessed the 
nuptial couch. While her husband 
lived, the behaviour of Paula and her 
daughters was but little distinguished 
from that of the other noble and weal- 
thy matrons of Rome; but no sooner 
was he gathered to his fathers, than a 
marked change came over the spirit 
of the widow and orphans, who now 
exhibited the same zeal in almsgiving 
and other good works which they had 
previously displayed in the pursuit of 
vanities and frivolities. Already in 
the midst of a crowded and luxurious 
city had the saintly Marcella set the ex- 
ample of monastic austerity ; and at her 
instigation, and under her tuition, Paula 
and the little Eustochium adopted the 
same severe rule. Monasticism, how- 
ever, for some time made no great way 
in the Italian peninsula, until, in the 
year of our Lord 372, a synod was 
convened at Rome by imperial letters, 
for the purpose of composing the dis- 
sensions which had for near forty years 
distracted the Antiochene Church. 
Among the mitred throng were Epi- 
phanius of Constantia and Paulinus of 
Antioch, and in the train of the latter 
came Jerome, the true founder of 
western asceticism. To the pious Paula 
was conceded the envied honour of 
receiving in her house the Bishop of 
Constantia, while Paulinus and Jerome, 
though lodging in another mansion, 
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came in for no small share of her hos- 
pitable attention. During the resi- 
dence of the latter in Rome, his zeal 
and eloquence gained him golden opi- 
nions from all sorts of persons, and 
many-tongued rumour named him as 
probable successor to the papal chair. 
Among his most ardent partisans he 
might boast many high-born dames, of 
whom we will only name the subjects 
of our notice, Paula and Eustochium, 
along with Marcella, Feliciana, and the 
more celebrated Melania. 

Under the guidance of the popular 
preacher, those who had already en- 
tered on a recluse life, sought out a 
still closer retirement; and, the new 
sect having now gained the prestige of 
fashion, each day brought fresh con- 
verts to its ranks. And this way of 
life, though perhaps adopted in the 
first instance from caprice or ennui, 
was by no means one of light or trivial 
sacrifice. ‘The easy indolence of mo- 
dern devotion would shrink appalled 
from the labours and sufferings which 
these pious women imposed on them- 
selves. With practices of self-denial 
the most abhorrent to our nature, they 
combined a depth of learning which 
posterity will be content to admire, 
without attempting to emulate. Not 
only did their eager spirit of inquiry 
penetrate the most abstruse mysteries 
of theology, but the difficulties pre- 
sented by the study of languages formed 
no barrier to their active research. 
The Hebrew tongue is known to pre- 
sent these to the learner in a remark- 
able degree. In earlier times, indeed, 
Origen, whose unwearied application 
gained him the surnames of the Ada- 
mantine and Brazen-bowels, had more 
than once thrown aside his books in 
despair; and, subsequently, the acute 
and learned Jerome found the trial al- 
most too great even for his perseverance. 
Where, however, these ripe and able 
scholars encountered stumbling- blocks, 
the new devotees found only such ob- 
stacles as enhanced the pleasure of 
success. A mere enumeration of the 
titles of Jerome’s letters to Marcella 
would exhibit the variety of subjects 
which occupied the minds of the re- 
cluses, and would, we think, make 
modern ascetics hide their heads in 





* On the pedigrees of the Roman senators under the later emperors, see Gibbon’s 
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humble acknowledgment of their own 
inferiority. As a specimen we give the 
following :—The Ten Hebrew Names 
of the Deity, Certain Hebrew Words, 
The Word Diapsalma, The Ephod and 
Teraphim, The Commentaries of Rhe- 
ticius, The Montanists, The Novatian 
Heretics, and The Hebrew Alphabet ; 
with which, though more remain be- 
hind, we close the appalling cata- 
logue. 

The strictest life, however, will have 
its moments of relaxation, the austerest 
persons their outbreaks of gaiety ; and 
so it was with the Roman recluses. 
One of those melancholy attempts at 
mirth we shall give, not as being ex- 
cellent in its kind, but as the briefest 
we can select. It must be premised 
that Marcella and her friends have 
sent some presents to Paula and Eu- 
stochium, and that thelatter, in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the gifts, are 
supposed to have called to their aid the 
more practised pen of their director. 
The letter runs as follows :— 


Paula and Eustochium to Marcella and 
the ladies of her Society. 

Our persons being separated, our sole 
consolation is in the intercourse of the 
soul, and in this friendly duty we do, each 
and all of us, what we can. You send us 
presents, and we give you letters in return. 
In doing so, however, we must not for- 

‘get we are veiled nuns, and as such are 
bound to prove that some mysteries are 
latent in your gifts. The sackcloth sig- 
nifies fasting and prayer, while the chairs 
remind us that nuns out of doors are out 
of place ; the candles, that we should keep 
our lights burning, and so await the coming 
of the Bridegroom; the cups indicate mor- 
tification of the flesh, and a mind ever 
prepared for martyrdom,—/or the intoxi- 
cating cup of the Lord, how glorious is 
it! Your offering us little fly-flaps ele- 
gantly intimates that we should lose no 
time in extinguishing the lusts of the flesh; 
for flies perish in an hour, and dry up the 
oil of sweetness. Let this be a model for 
virgins—this an example for matrons. Us, 
however, your gifts suit only too well, 
though in another and worse sense. We 
are idle, so have use for your chairs; we 
are penitents, so need your sackcloth; we 
drink wine, so require your cups. Again, 
too, our terrors by night, and our minds 
kept always alarmed by the consciousness 
of guilt, make your candles when lighted 
most pleasant companions by our bed-side. 


In such innocent occupations passed 


monotonously, but not tediously, the 
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hours of the ascetics. But, in a city 
like Rome, innocence and piety formed 
no protection against the envenomed 
tooth of malice. There, as Jerome 
with some bitterness remarks, people 
deemed it the highest triumph to defile 
what was pure, and bring down the 
reputation of others to the level of 
their own. The Roman clergy had 
long repined at Jerome’s brilliant suc- 
cess, and now found a ready instru- 
ment of their malice in a worthless 
wretch, who ventured obscurely to in- 
timate that he had been witness of 
some unseemly conduct on the part of 
Jerome and the saintly Paula. A ju- 
dicial investigation ensued, the exact 
nature of which we know not; but the 
man, being put to the torture, retracted 
his previous statement. The historian 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire expresses himself satisfied of 
the innocence of the lady and her di- 
rector; and the evidence which in such 
a case is sufficient for him, will easily 
find acceptance with others. 

Though acquitted of this charge, the 
public voice brought another against 
the preacher of asceticism, from which 
he could not so easily clear himself. 
It was urged that from him his prose- 
lytes had learnt, in the observance of 
useless practices of superfluous self- 
denial, to neglect the duties of that 
station to which Providence had called 
them; and on more than one occa- 
sion the murmurs of the people were 
near breaking out into open violence. 
Paula’s eldest daughter, Blesilla, had 
been left a widow at the age of twenty, 
upon which she betook herself to se- 
clusion, and by study and fasting soon 
brought herself to an untimely end. 
The grief of Paula for her loss was so 
excessive as somewhat to scandalise the 
devout sect to which she belonged. 
When her daughter was laid in the 
tomb, she was borne away insensible— 
a sight which exasperated the by- 
standers to such a degree that Jerome 
was in danger from their fury. ‘They 
muttered to one another, he tells us, 
“Ts not this just what we said? The 
lady hoped to have seen her daughter 
happy in a second marriage, and now 
she sees her brought to the grave by 
those execrable fasts. Had we but the 
spirit of men, we should drive this de- 
testable race of monks from the city, 
if we did not rather stone them to 
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death, or fling them headlong into the 
Tiber.” 

The hatred of the rival clergy might 
be endured, but the animosity of the 
populace made Jerome's position so 
painful, that he determined on quitting 
the an and seeking in the holy regions 
of Palestine a refuge from the angry 
passions of men. The natural affec- 
tions—lively as they were in the breast 
of Paula—gave way to her desire of 
religious perfection, and her veneration 
for her spiritual guide. Leaving her 
two youngest children to the care of 
their relations, she embarked with 
Eustochium and some female attend- 
ants on board the vessel which, in the 
August of the year 375, bore Jerome 
from the shores of Italy. We are told 
that, while the gaze of the other pas- 
sengers was bent on the shores from 
which they were fast receding, Paula, 
as a final triumph of resignation and 
self-sacrifice, kept her eyes averted 
from the strand, on which her young 
children stood weeping, and pitifully 
imploring her return. 

Arrived in Syria, the pilgrims under 
the guidance of Jerome visited all the 
spots in the Holy Land which the Old 
and New Testament have consecrated 
tomemory. We shall not follow them 
closely in their route. The scenes of 
the Birth and Passion of our Saviour 
naturally excited in Paula’s ardent 
mind the tenderest emotion. In the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, her 
pious transports were such that she not 
only kissed the stone which, if we may 
trust tradition, the angel rolled away 
from the mouth of the tomb, but 
actually licked the site on which our 
Lord’s body is said to have reposed. 
In the Cave of Bethlehem, the en- 
thusiastic matron fell into a trance in 
which were revealed to her waking 
eyes the early incidents of the gospel- 
narrative: the Holy Babe lying in the 
manger tended by his Virgin- Mother, 
the visit of the Magi, the slaughter of 
the Innocents, and the flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt. Having 
wandered over Palestine, the travellers 
made their way to the realm of the 
Pharaohs, and visited the cells of Nitria, 
where, as the Saint plays upon the 
word, the filth of the sins of many was 
daily washed away by the pure nitre of 
virtue. The courteous reception of the 
lady and her retinue by Isidore Bishop 
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and Confessor and other pillars of the 
Church almost determined her to end 
her days in that “ town of the Lord ;” 
but the quick eye of her Director dis- 
cerned that even in that peaceful re- 
tirement “vipers” lay hidden, by 
which we are to understand that some 
of the Solitaries were infected with the 
errors of Origen. ‘This discovery of 
Jerome’s and her own longing for the 
scenes of the Gospel-narrative induced 
the widow to adhere to her original 
design, and, returning by sea to Pa- 
lestine, she fixed her abode at Beth- 
lehem, where, as we have before had 
occasion to mention, in the course of 
the three following years, she built four 
monasteries, three for nuns, which she 
directed herself, and one for monks, 
which she entrusted to the conduct of 
Jerome; and, not satisfied with this, on 
that very spot where four hundred 
years betore J —_ and Mary had in 


vain sought for shelter, she erected a 


hospice or lodging-house for the re- 
ception of wayworn pilgrims. Though 
herself Superior of these houses, she 
and her daughter did not shrink from 
performing with their own hands the 


very lowest menial offices which their 
management required. They who had 
once shuddered at the filth and in- 
equalities of the public streets, and had 
been borne aloft in luxurious indolence 
on the shoulders of eunuchs—who had 
found their silken robes almost too 
great a burden for their delicate frames, 
might now be seen trimming the lamp, 
kindling the fire, shelling legumes, 
boiling potherbs, and spreading the 
board with their scanty meal. 

Zeal like this will ever find cavillers. 
A whisperer—one of a most pernicious 
class of men, as the Saint justly ob- 
serves—intimated to the enthusiast that 
the public voice proclaimed her to be 
a madwoman. The lady, however, was 
not for a moment at a loss for an 
answer. “We are fools for Christ’s 
sake,” returned she, “and the wisdom 
of God is the foolishness of men.” 

The rules which she laid down for 
the management of her nunneries afford 
a striking instance of the singular prac- 
tical ability which we find not unfre- 
quently combined with extraordinary 
religious zeal; but this subject we must 
pass over, contenting ourselves with 
remarking that to govern by example 
rather than ary was the corner- 

2 
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stone of her system. With respect to her 
diet, its meagreness was such as to call 
forth the censure of her spiritual ad- 
visers. In the heats of July she was at- 
tacked by a fever, and for some time her 
life was despaired of, but the disorder 
taking a favourable turn, her medical 
attendants recommended the use of a 
little thin wine; the patient, however, 
was resolute in refusing it, and Jerome, 
thinking that Episcopal authority would 
be more likely to prevail, requested 
Epiphanius to expostulate with the re- 
fractory ascetic. ‘The Bishop undertook 
the task, and, on his leaving the invalid’s 
chamber, was questioned by Jerome as 
to his success, “ My success has been 
great truly,” replied Epiphanius with 
a smile; “she has almost persuaded 
me myself to give up the use of wine, 
though none would refuse the in- 
dulgence to my advanced years.” 

The heresy of Origen had now for 
many years distracted the Eastern 
Churches; and it was not to be sup- 
posed that the leaders of that sect 
would leave unattempted a conquest 
so important as Paula. An Origenist 
endeavoured to perplex the mind of 
the widow with some of those questions 
which occupied in the middle ages the 
restless ingenuity of the schoolmen, 
and which Charles Lamb has happily 
termed the “ rottenest part of the core 
of the fruit that fell from the tree of 
knowledge.” Their profanity and in- 
decorum are such that there are only 
two of the number which we can cite 
with a clear conscience, the one being, 
“ What sin has an infant committed 
that it should be possessed by ademon?” 
and the other, “In the resurrection 
what will be the age of those who rise 
again ?—that at which they died ?—if 
so, deceased infants will have need of a 
nurse ; but if of a different age, in that 
case the resurrection of the dead, as it 
is called, will be a transformation into 
other persons.” The conclusion sought 
to be established was, that creatures 
endowed with reason had been guilty 
of sin in a state of pre-existence, and 
so had been condemned to imprison- 
ment in human bodies, and that their 
condition in this world was more or 
less tolerable according to the magni- 
tude of the offences they,had committed 
before they entered it. The lady re- 
ferred these hard questions to her 
Director, who at once hastened to en- 


counter the “ pestilent viper and deadly 
beast,” as in his forcible language he 
terms him; and his triumphant refu- 
tation of the quibbles of the Origenist 
quickly brought satisfaction to himself, 
and serenity to the mind of his disciple. 

In the meanwhile, the narrow cell 
of the recluse could not entirely shut 
out the alternate joys and sorrows 
which fall to the lot of those who take 
upon themselves the cares and duties 
of maternity. In the year 397 died 
Paula’s second daughter Paulina, wife 
of that Pammachius who in early life 
had been Jerome’s fellow-student at 
Treves ; but this loss was — 
more than compensated to the sor- 
rowing relatives by the widower’s em- 
bracing the monastic profession. The 
domestic circumstances of Toxotius, 
on the contrary, brought unmixed plea- 
sure to the heart of his mother. In 
the pride and thoughtlessness of youth 
he had irreverently scoffed at the saintly 
Jerome as a fool and a madman; but 
becoming the husband of Leta, who, 
though daughter of the Heathen Pontiff, 
was herself an eminent example of 
Christian piety, a salutary change 
was quickly wrought upon his way- 
ward spirit. The devout Leta, like a 
second Hannah, had dedicated to God, 
even before its birth, the first offspring 
of the marriage, and it proving to be 
a girl, she gave it the name of its 
ascetic grandam. The joy which this 
event diffused throughout the Nun- 
neries of Bethlehem was destined soon 
to receive an increase. Jerome, on 
hearing of the child’s birth, wrote an 
epistle to its mother, giving precepts 
for its instruction in morality and reli- 
gion: the letter concluding with the 
remark, that such instruction was best 
to be found in the retirement of Beth- 
lehem ; and promising that, if the child 
were sent thither, the writer would 
himself act as its governor and nurse 
—would bear it on his aged shoulders, 
and teach its lisping tongue to utter 
the accents of praise; and would deem 
himself made more glorious by such a 
charge, than if, like Aristotle, he had 
the future Master of the World en- 
trusted to his guidance. Thus sum- 
moned, the fond parents did not hesitate 
to expose their first-born to the perils 
of the ocean. The infant arrived at 
Bethlehem ; and, to the delight of the 
doting Paula, it was heard, while yet 
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in its cradle, to murmur an indistinct 
Hallelujah—a precocity which the re- 
cluses around were disposed to ascribe 
to miraculous interposition. 

The expenses of building and main- 
taining four monasteries and a hospice 
were heavy enough to exhaust even 
the large property of the heiress of 
Agamemnon and the Gracchi. To the 
latter, in especial, great crowds re- 
sorted, drawn thither not only by the 
desire of viewing the holy places around, 
but also by the world-wide celebrity 
of the foundress; and the burden at 
length became so great that Jerome in 
the year 397 sent his young brother, 
Paulinus, to their birthplace in Pan- 
nonia, with instructions to make some- 
thing, if possible, of the ruined farm- 
houses which, after the ravages of the 
Goths, were all that remained to them 
of their paternal property ; at the same 
time, in a letter to Pammachius, he 
expresses his fears that himself and 
Paula would be found like the man in 
the gospel, who began to build a tower 
and counted not the cost. The widow's 
liberality indeed exceeded all reason- 
sible bounds, for, not satisfied with ex- 
hausting her own resources, she bor- 
rowed large sums of money, with no 
prospect of repaying them. Her more 
— Director reminded her that our 

aviour enjoins him only that hath two 


coats to give to him that hath none; 
but was met by a sophism, which does 
no great credit to the judgment of 


Paula. “If I ask for money,” argued 
the lady, “there are many who will 
readily Tend it me: but for this beggar, 
unless I relieve his wants, as I can do 
by borrowing elsewhere, he will per- 
haps die, and then at whose hands will 
his soul be required?” The result of 
this unfair reasoning was, that at her 
decease there devolved upon Jerome 
and Eustochium the burden of her 
debts, and the charge of maintaining 
vast crowds of pilgrims, whom, as her 
biographer remarks, it was all but im- 
— e to support, yet impious to cast 
off. 
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At length, in the year of our Lord 
404, and in the 55th of her age, Paula 
fell into a languishing disorder, and 
before long it was evident that her last 
hour was approaching. By her bed- 
side stood , ea and Eustochium, 
John of Jerusalem, and many other 
bishops, while the apartment was 
crowded with presbyters and monks, 
mingled with the nuns of the con- 
vents she had founded. Her Direc- 
tor observing that for some time she 
had lain silent, thought she was in 
pain, and asking if anything ailed her, 
received for answer that she had now 
nothing to trouble her—every thing 
seemed quiet and tranquil. After this 
she kept repeating in a faint voice some 
verses of the Psalms, and at length, 
making the sign of the cross, breathed 
her last breath in sounding the praises 
of the Lord. ‘The crowd around fol- 
lowed her example, and at the solemn 
moment of her departure broke out 
into no idle lamentations, but endea- 
voured to console their grief by holy 
chaunts and hymns. Bishops bore her 
body to the tomb, and her remains 
were laid in the Church of the Cave of 
the Nativity, where the wail of the 
mourners in the Latin, the Greek, and 
the Syrian tongues, continued during 
a whole week without ceasing. 

The learned pen of Jerome has in- 
dited some hexameter lines in praise 
of his disciple, which were inscribed on 
her tomb, and of which we will only 
say that the execution is altogether 
unequal to the pious affection that 
inspired them. In better taste he com- 
posed her epitaph, being an epistle to 
the bereaved Eustochium, which was, as 
he tells us, dictated to an amanuensis, 
for, when he attempted to write, his hand 
sank, unnerved by grief, and refused 
the mournful office. To that record it is 
that we are indebted for the preceding 
brief detail of the life and conversation 
of the ascetic Paula, in which, if there 
is much we may blame or may cavil 
at, there is assuredly no less that com- 
mands our respect and admiration. 


F, J. V. 
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THE OXFORD EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


H ITAAAIA AIAGHKH KATA TOTS EBAOMHKONTA. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 
Septuaginta Interpretum, secundum exemplar Vaticanum Rome editum. Accedit 
Potior Varietas Codicis Alexandrini. Oxonii, E Typographeo Academico. 1848. 
3 tom. 12mo. 

H TIAAAIA AIA@HKH. Vet. Test. et Libb. Apoc. ex Versione LXX. Interpp. ex 
edit. Bos. 4 vols. 8vo. Oxon. 1805. 

H TIAAAIA AIA@HKH «x. ¢. 2. Accedunt Varie Lectiones e Cod. Alex. Necnon 
Introduct. J. B. Carpzov. Oxon. 1817. 6 vols. 8vo. 

H MIAAAIA AIA@HKH «x. r. A. Londini, Excudebat Rogerus Daniel, &c. 1653. IN 
SACRA BIBLIA GRAECA ex Versione LXX. Interpp. SCHOLIA; simul et 
Interpp. Czeterorum Lectiones Variantes. LExcudebat Rogerus Daniel. 1653. 

H TTAAAIA AIA@HKH x. r. a. Cantab, Excusum per Joannem Field, Typographum 
Academicum. 1665. 16mo. 


IN our last number we devoted a not really form part of the Septuagint. 
considerable space to the notice of the ‘They can be regarded in no other light 
edition of the Septuagint, lately pub- than as ancient Hellenistic interpola- 
lished by the Christian Knowledge tions, by unknown writers. 

Society for the benefit of the Greek When Luther arose, he disclaimed 
clergy. We now propose to take a these intrusive encroachments on the 
more summary review of the lastedition Word of God, and relegated the apo- 
of the LXX. which issued from the cryphal writings to a separate appendix. 
Oxford Press. We fear our readers In this deed of separation he was war- 
will find it even more exceptionable ranted by the authority of Origen and 
and blameworthy than that of the So- Jerome, who had denounced them as 
ciety. It is not pleasant to find fault extra-canonical, and branded them 
with our Alma Mater, for whom we as having no claim to divine inspira- 
entertain sincere love and profound tion. With that intuitive decision 
veneration, and we shall forfeit every which characterised the leader of the 
claim to public confidence, unless we Reformation, he banished them from 
substantiate the charges we advance. the body of the Bible, to follow in 

It should be premised, that when its train, as menials and attendants. 
the former article was written, we were His entire version appeared in 1530, 
not in possession of this Oxford edition but previously it had been published 
of the LXX. We had heard that it in parts. This is apparent from the 
contained the spurious parts of Esther, preface to the first edition of the LXX. 
and we condemned it accordingly on which adopted his arrangement, Ar- 
that account. But it was not till after gent. 1526:—Ratio Partitionis. Pro 
that article was printed, that we were inde in partitione et serie voluminum 
enabled to appreciate its entire cha- sequuti sumus M. Lutherum, unum illum 
racter, which we shall now endeavour et prestantissimum sacrarum literarum 
to place before our readers. Phoenicem, qui ewm ordinem, quem hic 

‘rom the time of the Reformation, vides, in Germanica sua Bibliorum ver- 
there have been two distinct orders of sione, observavit. Unde et quos Apo- 
arranging the books of the Old Testa- eryphos vocant libros, omnes ad finem in 
ment. The one is the ancient order, unum fascem collegimus; sunt enim tales, 
which dates from the days of Origen qui in Hebreis Bibliis non sunt quique 
and Jerome, and which intermixes the in ordinem redacti, in omnibus fide 
apocryphal with the canonical books. digni non sunt. Quos et eo consilio se- 
It is not pretended that thisis critically junzimus, ut qui volet in privum libellum 
correct, or that this order existed in  seponere queat. 
the days of Christ and his apostles. It This critically correct and reformed 
isnot pretended that itiscontemporary order was immediately followed by all 
with the version of the LXX. or that the vernacular versions amongst the 
any of these apocryphal writings were continental Protestants, and was also 
made, or introduced, by the translators. more gradually introduced into their 
Having no Hebraic original, they can- editions of the LXX. It became the 
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great meridian line between the Papal 
and Protestant editions; nor, till we 
recently became possessed of the edi- 
tions at the head of this article, could 
we have doubted that it was likewise 
adopted by the Protestant University 
of Oxford. What then was our amaze- 
ment and disappointment, to find that 
the Delegates of the Clarendon in 1848 
still adhered to the Septuagint of the 
old style! And this, be it remembered, 
does not apply to some scholastic 
edition, like that of Grabe, or to the 
facsimile editions of Kipling, Woide, 
or Baber, but to the ordinary stock 
editions, which appear from time to 
time for the use of the country clergy, 
and which are so cheap, that even the 
= curate may afford to purchase. 
We say, this is a deliberate insult to 
our Protestant canon, and a direct 
violation of our Sixth Article. It is 
also an offence against critical pro- 
priety, and such an offence, as would 
not be tolerated in any ordinary edition 
ofa profane author. Who would print 


the works of Cicero or Cesar, with in- 
terpolations which Cicero or Cesar 


never wrote, nor could have written ? 
“ Luce clarius est,” says Walton, “libros 
omnes Apocryphos cum reliquis Canonicis 
versos non fuisse, cum eorum quidam 
tune temporis non exstiterint, sed longo 
post tempore scripti sint.”— But the 
question at issue relates to the Word 
of GOD, as distinguished from the 
word of man. How painful to every 
serious and devotional student, to find 
Nehemiah followed by Tobit and his 
dog; to find the apocryphal Wisdom 
of Solomon, and Sirach, preceding the 
evangelic Isaiah, and all the prophets ; 
to find Judith before the ae of 
David, and the spurious Epistle of 
Jeremiah introducing us to the Visions 
of Ezekiel! What a Babel is here 
placed before our eyes! Can the mis- 
takes of copyists, or the confusion of 
MSS. or the traditions of antiquity, 
be pleaded as any apology for this 
offensive spectacle ? 

From the order, or rather disorder, 
of the Books, we advert to the far 
more important subject of the text. 
Strange to tell, the text of the LX X. has 
never been critically revised amongst 
us by any collation of MSS. Some one 
MS.—the Vatican, or the Alexandrian, 
has been doggedly followed; large 
lacune, which could have been easily 
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supplied, have been left unreplenished ; 
manifest blunders and falsities have 
been retained in the text; numerous 
dislocations have been left unrectified : 
nay, even the common rules of arith- 
metic have been frequently set at 
nought, in the natural sequence of 
chapter and verse. 

We shall now endeavour to justify 
these charges, by some few illustrations 
and examples,—premising, that they 
are only a few out of many, rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto. It would tire the pen 
of the writer, and the eye of the reader, 
if we attempted to exhibit them in 
extenso. 

When we affirm that the text of the 
LXX. has not been formed by a col- 
lation of MSS. the assertion must be 
understood with some limitations. The 
Vatican MS. or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the Sixtine or Roman Exem- 
plar of the Vatican, is compelled to 
borrow the first forty-seven chapters 
of Genesis, chiefly from the Compluten- 
sian text. It is also compelled to adopt 
that text, in several of the last chapters 
of the third book of Kings, and from 
the 105th to the 138th Psalm. With- 
out such insertions of the Complaten- 
sian, the Vatican would have exhibited 
its own tremendous vacuities. But 
we mean, that the text has never been 
rectified and adjusted by any joint 
collation of MSS. similar to that which 
Mill and Griesbach have employed 
on the New Testament. We submit, 
that the duty of collation is precisely 
parallel in both cases, but that it has 
never yet been practically extended 
to the LXX. ‘Take e. g. the spurious 
verse introduced into the Vatican, 
Deut. xxvii. 23, which interdicts—a 
question now so much agitated—the 
marriage of the deceased wife’s sister. 
It is left in the Oxford edition just as 
if it had a right to be there, whereas 
it ought either to have been totall 
expunged, or at least stigmatised wit 
obeli. So in Ps. xiii. 3, an interpo- 
lation from Rom. iii. 13 continues to 
astonish and confound the collator of 
the Hebrew. Even the mass of apo- 
cryphal prayers and hymns—not for- 
getting Ipovevyn Mapias ths SeordKou— 
is scrupulously exhibited at p. 1259 of 
this edition. Perhaps this may pass 
with the Delegates, as collation; at 
any rate, it ranks as Potior Varietas Co- 
dicis Alexandrini—Surely the editors 
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would have actedfar more wisely, had 
such extraneous matter been altogether 
omitted. 

If, instead of placing all this mass 
of error and confusion before the 
reader, sometimes in the text, at others 
in the notes, a faithful and critical in- 
vestigation of the text had been adopted, 
on the plan of Griesbach’s edition of 
the New Testament, we should enjoy 
some prospect of ultimately obtaining 
the natural concord between the ver- 
sion and the original. The general 
rule to be observed would have been 
to prefer, ceteris paribus, the reading 
which answered best with the Hebrew, 
and which thus rendered the version its 
faithfulrepresentative. By thismethod, 
the numerous MSS. collated by Holmes 
and Parsons might have been brought 
to shed lustre and improvement on 
the text. It would have been a work 
of much skill and labour, of profound 
learning, and of great critical sagacity ; 
but the object would have justified the 
dedication of the highest talent. It is 
just that species of labour and talent 
which may be demanded from well- 
endowed professors of Greek, Hebrew, 
and Divinity, at our universities. 

But even supposing this demand to 
be too high, as requiring some Pear- 
son’s extraordinary conjunction of zeal 
and learning to fulfil the task, yet 
surely we might reasonably look for 
an improved edition of the LXX., 
from a collation of the Complutensian, 
Vatican, and Alexandrian texts. It is 
fortunate, we had almost said provi- 
dential, that whatever is false or defec- 
tive in the one, may be easily rectified 
by the other. But this result can never 
be obtained by merely placing them 
in juxtaposition. It is by the substitu- 
tion of one for the other, that the only 

ractical improvements can be made 
in the text. All else terminates in 
darkness and confusion. Let a man 
sit down to study the Septuagint in 
the edition of Holmes and Parsons, 
and he will soon feel the truth of this 
assertion. The same effect, on a smaller 
scale, results from the study of the last 
Oxford Septuagint. The student has 
no critical guide to aid and direct him 
in the choice of lections. Nor has he 
any friendly hint, as Morinus often 
— from the notes of Nobilius, to 
inform him—non est in Hebreo. This 
hint is common in all the ancient edits. 
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of the Vulgate. It is also given in Bos, 
but never in the edit. 1848.—Even the 
table for rectifying the dislocated 
chapters in Jeremiah is omitted. 

It is our full belief that Bishop 
Pearson, who was deeply conversant 
with the LX X. appreciated this difli- 
culty, and applied his learning and 
talents to provide the remedy. When 
about forty years of age, he was minister 
of St. Clement’s Eastcheap. It was at 
this time, 1653, that a handsome edi- 
tion of the Septuagint appeared from 
the press of Roger Daniel. It was, 
strange to say, the rest which had 
appeared in England. It was the 
Editio Princeps Anglicana. It adopted 
the Reformed order of the books, like 
that of the foreign Protestant editions 
of the LXX. and like our English 
Bible. It was in harmony with our 
biblical canon, as laid down in the 
sixth Article. It ignored the old Ro- 
mish order, and threw the apocryphal 
books into appendix. It omitted the 
apocryphal parts of Esther. It purified 
Daniel from Susanna and Bel; in short, 
to a great extent, it harmonized the 
order of the books and chapters ac- 
cording to the original. We say, toa 
great extent, for it left much to carry 
out its plan. ‘The transpositions of 
Jeremiah were not rectified. In the 
Third Book of Kings, large portions 
remained uncorrected (these are easily 
distinguished by the absence of sticho- 
metry), but most, if not all, are noticed 
and corrected in the Scholia. The 
object and design of the Scholia are 
plainly intimated in the concluding ob- 
servations :—Jn Notaticnibus citatur in- 
terdum Textus Scriptura, non ut juxta 
Codicem Vat. impressus est, sed ut est in 
aliis MSS. ex quibus plereque notationes 
sumte sunt: idque consultd factum, ut 
ea varietas, pretermissa in notationibus, 
tamen extaret. The same remark is still 
more plainly repeated in a short address 
“To the Reader,” ( Lectori,) in which 
this plan of filling up the Zacune of the 
Roman edition is briefly delineated 
and exemplified. It is dedicated to 
the Westminster Scholars, who were 
then under the care of Busby, the 
intimate friend of Pearson.—Now, it 
is plain, that such a plan required 
the hand of a master. It was no 
ordinary mind which could devise, 
or execute, this renovation of the text 
of the LXX. In short, no one then 
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in England but John Pearson could 
have ventured on the labour. We 
assert that the Preface, short as it is, 
betokens the hand of a master, and the 
Scholia contain irrefragable evidence 
they were composed by the author of 
the Prefatio Parenetica, which ap- 
peared twelve years afterwards, when 
Pearson had become the Master of 
Trinity at Cambridge. We forbear to 
enlarge on the merits of that Preface 
—they are universally acknowledged. 
In the concluding paragraph, he again 
avows his desire of a revisal of the text : 
Quoniam autem hec Seniorum Versio, 
etiam S. Hieronymi tempore corrupta 
fuit atque violata, danda est opera, ut 
ei pristina puritas restitui et redinteg- 
rart possit, &e. He closes, by wishing 
that Isaac Vossius would undertake the 
work. But, as Grabe has sagaciously 
hinted, it had been much better, if 
Pearson himself had executed his own 
wishes. He had equal erudition, and 
far superior judgment.—It should be 
distinctly remembered, that this Cam- 
bridge edition copies that of London, 
even in its typographical errata. That 
the Master of Trinity, under the well- 
known initials J. P. would not have 
written a preface, or given his sanction 
to any edition of the LXX. of which 
he did not approve the order and 
arrangement, is a self-evident truth. 
The natural inference again follows, 
that Pearson was the real and respon- 
sible editor of both these editions of 
the LXX. We possess a copy of the 
Scholia, from the biblical collection 
of the Duke of Sussex, on the fly-leaf 
of which this fact is recognised in the 
following inscription written in a very 
old hand—Joannis Pearson, Ep. Col- 
latio. 

Nor does it at all affect the force 
of this conclusion, that these editions 
are somewhat incorrectly printed. 
Pearson had too much on his hands to 
turn corrector of the press, and it was 
then no easy matter, for the first time, 
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to print a correct Septuagint, so many 
are the peculiarities of grammar and 
orthography. Nor does it impair 
this chain of circumstantial evidence, 
that Bishop Walton has spoken some- 
what disparagingly of both these edi- 
tions, as being too much accommodated 
to the existing Hebrew text.* It is 
difficult to reconcile this objection with 
other parts of his Prolegomena. In 
sect. ix. 3 (p. 139, edit. Wrangham), 
he mentions the numerous transposi- 
tions in the text of the LXX., and 
accounts for them sive ex schedarum con- 


fusione—sive ex sciolorum audacia, &c. 


but vindicates the original order and 
authority of the translators. Now, this 
was all that Bishop Pearson required 
to sanction his adjustment of chapter 
and verse, to the order of the original, 
and it exactly corresponds to the plan 
laid down in both the London and 
Cambridge editions: nor, indeed, does 
Walton himself appear to have any 
other object in view. tin hoc maximé 
laborandum, si qui nevi in ipsd (ver- 
sione) oceurrant, ut ex diligenti colla- 
tione cum Hebreo aliisque Vett. monu- 
mentis, et distinguendo inter librariorum 
errata et glossemata in textum illapsa 
que prorsis ejicienda, et alia que In- 
terpp. lapsui tribuuntur, cum textu Heb. 
conciliatio fiat, et ita tandem pristino 
nitori Versio hee nobilissima et anti- 
quissima restituatur.—Sec. 56, p. 167, 
edit. Wrangham. 

Such were the comprehensive views 
of these master critics. But there are, 
and always have been, editors of an- 
other spirit ; men servilely cleaving 
to the MS. or adhering to the mis- 
takes of transcribers; who convert 
errors into various lections, and who 
exhibit and amplify their erudition by 
enormous piles of antiquated blunders. 
These “black-letter dogs,” as they 
were facetiously called by the author 
of “'The Pursuits of Literature,” can 
never let an old blunder be forgotten. 
They delight to immortalize errata and 





* There is, indeed, some apology for Walton and Bos in their animadversions. 
This edition was falsely characterised on the title-page—Juata Exemplar Vaticanum 
Rome editum, accuratissimé et ad amussim recusum.—Now, such a description 
of it could never have been given by the real editor; for it did not follow the 
Roman, even in the order of the books, much less in numerous portions of the text, 
The inference, therefore, is, that the ¢itle-page was left solely to the printer and his 
assistants, who strove to recommend the work by a false but plausible assertion. It 
was the publisher, not the editor, who could alone have been guilty of such a palpable 


misstatement. 
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opddpara; they justify the rebuke of 
Time on the old Oxford antiquary— 


Fie on your memory, Master Hearne! 
Whatever I forget, you learn. 


Such men find an inexhaustible charm in 
the dacune—the transposition—the in- 
terpolation of the MSS. of the LXX. 
What is it to them that The Additamenta 
Esth. have not ashadow of authenticity ? 
Are not they as old as the days of 
Origen and Jerome? What to them 
that “Susanna” and “Bel” have no 
more right to form parts of Daniel, 
than if we were to deform our English 
Bibles by some monkish legend or 
medieval fable? It is true “ The Song 
of the Three Children” was never 
intoned in the flames, that it was 
probably the exercise of some ingeni- 
ous Hellenistic student—but it existed 
long before the era of the Reformation 
—ergo, we have no critical right to 
denounce such ancient forgeries. 

Now, really we should apologise for 
this sarcastic language, had we any 
hope of reclaiming these learned scho- 
liasts from their perverse obliquities. 
But centuries have passed away, and 
the Oxford text of the LXX. a.p. 
1848 remains unaltered and unim- 
proved. It is in vain that all the Pro- 
testant editions of the Septuagint in 
Germany and Holland—in vain that 
Pearson at home, and Bos and Brei- 
tinger abroad, have followed the ex- 
ample of Luther and the Reformers,— 
the old Apocryphal order is stereo- 
typed in their esteem. They prize their 
a sm og 9 
Like the devotees of Gatton and Old 
Sarum, they view them as the stars of 
the constitution; or rather like old 
Blenkinsop, who, when at work on his 
last periwig, pronounced the death- 
warrant of the schools—the downfal 
of academical learning.— Quousque tan- 
dem abutere patientia nostra ? 

We must again revert to the text 
of the edition at the head of this article 
for our defence and apology. In 
Exodus, the chapters xxxvi.—xxxix. 
are grossly transposed. They are all 
correct, and corresponding to the 
Hebrew in the Complutensian. But 
rather than rectify them by this 
standard, they are left in all their anti- 

uated confusion. Their sole mark is 

the want of stichometry. What is the 

apology for this gross negligence? 
4 
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The answer is to be found in the 
title-page. It is Secundum Exemplar 
Vaticanum Rome Editum. The same 
remark will apply to the third book 
of Kings, chapters iii. iv. v., to Jere- 
miah from the 25th chapter to the 51st, 
and to various minor transpositions in 
the Proverbs, &c. But even this does 
not reach the height and depth and 
breadth of these anomalies. In nu- 
merous instances, even the transposi- 
tions of verses in the same chapter are 
left unrectified. Take e. g.3 Kings, 
chap. vi.; the stichometry stands thus : 
1, 17, 18, 1, 38, 2, 8. In chap. vii. 
18, 21, 19, 23. Or turn to Jer. xxx. 
and xxxiv. &e. This kind of numera- 
tion is also very frequent in the 
Attic edition of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society. We could not have 
believed in such rebellions against 
Cocker, without ocular witness. Had 
it been the direct intention of the 
editors to turn the Word of God into 
ridicule, they could not have pursued 
any more disastrous course, or played 
more ludicrous antics. But all this, 
we presume, is justifiable, Secundwn 
Exemplar Vaticanum Rome Editum, or 
Potior Varietas Codicis Alexandrini. 
It is no marvel that the reputation 
of the LXX. should rank but very 
low amongst Protestants, or that their 
version should be incessantly con- 
trasted with the original, whilst the text 
remains in this forlorn condition. Cer- 
tain it is, that such affronts were never 
offered to any classic author. To leave 
large unfilled lacune, to interpose nu- 
merous and strange interpolations— 
to leave chapters and verses misplaced 
and misnumbered — to leave large 
spaces devoid of stichometry,—such is 
the singular treatment which has been 
reserved for that version, from which 
our Blessed Saviour in all probability 
was taught to read, when a child at 
Nazareth—that version, which he loved 
to quote, if not to the Pharisees and 
doctors of the law, to “the common 
people, who heard him gladly,”—that 
version, which formed the text-book of 
Apostolic preaching—from which all 
the ancient versions, except the Syriac, 
were made—which constituted the sole 
Seriptures of the Old Testament for 
the first four centuries; from which 
Augustine drew his Meditations, and 
Chrysostom his Homilies. Forgive us, 
gentle reader, if our remonstrances 
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sound somewhat harsh and severe. 
These are ancient and obstinate ulcers : 
they demand the probe; no mild 
emollients could effect the cure. 

It is asserted by many, there is a 
wide and essential difference between 
the canon of the Greek and Roman 
Church, and that the superiority is all 
on the side of the former. But this is 
a great mistake. The difference is 
very slight and unimportant. It chiefl 
consists in the admission of the fourth 
book of Esdras, and the fourth book 
of Maccabees, and in a trifling change 
in the position of the books. But their 
real agreement is essential and radical. 
They agree in blending the apocry- 
phal with the canonical Scriptures— 
the spurious parts of Esther with the 
genuine—the fables of Susanna and 
Bel with the Visions of Daniel. It 
makes no practical difference, that, in 


‘the East, they read Susanna at the 


beginning, and Draco at the end, 
whereas, in the West, they place both 
at the close of the prophet. It makes no 
difference, whether we find the Prayer 
of Azarias in the midst of Daniel, or 
at the end of the Psalms. Nor can 
we discover, that the relative estima- 
tion, in which the apocryphal books 
are held, differs in the slightest degree. 
When Oiconomus, the most eminent 
of the living Athenian divines, heard 
of the proposed alteration of order in 
the books, he threatened to denounce 
the whole design, as dangerous and 
unscriptural. Now, this conduct ex- 
actly corresponds to the dogmas of 
Rome. It is thus the note of the 
Douay stands at the tenth chapter of 
Esther: ‘ Here St. Jerome advertizeth 
the reader, that what follows is not in 
the Hebrew; but is found in the 
Septuagint Greek edition, which the 
LXXIL. interpreters translated out of 
the Hebrew, or added by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost.” So also 
chap. xiii. of Daniel: “This histor 

of Susanna, in all the ancient uk 
and Latin Bibles, was placed in the 
beginning of the Book of Daniel, till 
Jerome, in his translation, detached it 
from thence; which is also the case of 
the history of Bel and the Dragon. 
But both the one and the other are 
received by the Catholic Church, and 
was from the beginning a part of the 
Christian Bible."—When the Oxford 
editors of the LX-X. resolved to expel 

Gent. Mae, Vou. XLI. 


the Protestant order of Bos, Franeq. 
1709, and to substitute the papal order 
of the Sixtine Exemplar, “ Rome 
editum,” 1586, they virtually put their 
hand and seal to these dogmas of the 
Romish Church on the canon, as op- 
posed to the Anglican. And when, in 
1848, they included the strange assem- 
blage of apocryphal hymns at the close 
of the Psalms, with the ascription of 
the title @eordéxos to the Virgin Mary, 
as the Potior Varietas Codicis Alex- 
andrini, they virtually indorsed the 
ignorance and superstition of the Greek 

hurch, as superior “ to that pure and 
apostolical part of the Catholic Church 
which is established in these realms,”— 
as they constantly profess before ser- 
mon at St. Mary’s. 

Nor is this edition creditable to the 
University Press, from, the careless 
and desultory manner in which the 
Alexandrian is adduced to supply the 
defects of the Vatican MS. or rather 
the Roman Exemplar. ‘Take, e.g. 
Jeremiah, chap. lii. verses 27—31. 
Three verses are here wanting. Why 
are they not supplied from the Alex- 
andrian text ?—Nor should the dele- 
gates have confined their collation to 
the Alexandrian. It should have em- 
braced the Complutensian, whenever 
the defects of the Vatican could not be 
otherwise amended. Thus, in Exodus, 
chapters xxvii. 26—28, xxxvi. 5—28, 
xxxvii.—xl. large lacuna, large spaces 
without stichometry, may be rectified. 
From the same source, all the disloca- 
tions of Jeremiah may be adjusted to 
the Hebrew original. Such correc- 
tions of the text are worth all the cart- 
loads of various readings in Holmes 
and Parsons—which Schleusner has 
justly denominated rudam illam et in- 
digestam variarum lectionum, aut potius 
mendarum farraginem. This farrago, 
however, has cost about 7,000/.! As 
to its real value, perhaps, Tischendorf, 
the last editor of the LXX. (Lips. 
1850), has formed a reasonable esti- 
mate: Eae (collationes) verd, guemad- 
modum in editis habentur, non modo uni- 
verse graviter differunt inter se fide 
atque accuratione, sed ad ipsos principales 
testes tam negligenter tamque male facte 
sunt, ut etiam atque etiam dolendum sit 
tantos nummos rard liberalitate per An- 
glium suppeditatos, critice sacre pariim 
profuisse. Proleg. xxxv. Lex. Vet. 
Test. Glasg. 1822 
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The grave question now arises, whe- 
ther the University of Oxford, in its 
editions of the LXX. or of any other 
Bibles ancient or modern, has the right 
to depart from our biblical canon, as 
stated in the Sixth Article of our 
Church?—The answer to this question 
is greatly narrowed by the knowledge 
that this change is recent. It is vir- 
tually answered by the apostacy of 
the Oxford Press. Till the year 1817, 
the delegates felt they were subject to 
our Protestant canon in their editions 
of the Septuagint. They then, for 
the first time, ventured to apostatize 
from the English canon—to ignore 
the Reformation—to forget Bos and 
all the Protestant editors of the LXX. 
and to hoist the flag of the Greek and 
Romish Church on the Alexandrian 
pharos. Leta case be forthwith sub- 
mitted to Dr. Phillimore or Dr. Twiss, 
to ascertain, whether they are bound, or 
not, to conform to the authority of the 
Sixth Article, in the publication of 
their Greek Bibles, as well as of all 
other Bibles, printed at the University 
Press. 

But, whatever be the legal opinion of 
civilians at Doctors’ Commons, there 
can be but one decision, respecting this 
uncanonical and Romanizing conduct, 
in the minds of all sound and ortho- 
dox Protestants, whether in, or out, 
of the University of Oxford. Some 
years ago, a violent outcry was raised 
against the Unitarians, for altering and 
mutilating a popular religious work, 
entitled Melmoth’s Great Importance 
of a Religious Life. But what is such 
a violation, compared to the silent and 
unauthorised introduction of another 
order, in the academical edition of the 
LXX. at the University Press? Read 
the Monitum to this edition—we give 
it entire :— 

“Desideratur versionis L XX. inter- 
pretum editio que nec mole gravis esset 
nec pretio immodico veniret. Huic 
igitur incommodo obviam ituri recudi 
fecimus contextum secundum exemplar 
Rome a. 1586 vulgatum, positis in 
inferiore margine lectionibus variis 
codicis Alexandrini, non omnibus qui- 
dem, ne nimis excresceret opus, nullis 
tamen recisis, quas lectoribus usui fore 
existimavimus. Quod vero ad librum 
Danielis spectat, non modo Theodo- 
tionis versionem exhibuimus, sed etiam 
genuinam illam ray 4, e codice Chigi- 
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ano Rome a. 1772, publici juris factam. 
Oxonii die xxx° Junii mpcccxivm.” 

We ask, whether any inference could 
be drawn from this Monitum, that the 
delegates had departed from the order 
of the books, as they are usually edited 
by Protestants, and as they were edited 
at Oxford till 1817? It should be 
remembered that Bos professes to fol- 
low the Vatican edition, as well as 
these Oxford editors—Secundum Ex- 
emplar Vaticanum Rome editum—but 
he adopts the Protestant order of the 
books, and places all the apocryphal 
writings, after Malachi, as they are 
found in our English bibles, with the 
sole exception of the Additamenta Esth. 
which still linger in his text. It would 
have been only upright and honour- 
able that this change should have been 
distinctly noticed in the Monitum. It 
is true that a more accurate notice had 
been given—not of any change—but 
of the Exemplar Vaticanum Rome 
editum, 1586, in the edition 1817. 
But, the Monitum of the last edition is 
substituted instead of this notice. This 
is the edition now in general circula- 
tion. The former was more expensive, 
and intended for the library—the last 
is cheap. It may serve to accustom 
the of wodXoi to the order of the Vul- 
gate, or remind them of their old school- 
book Sacra de Profanis. 

But this brief Monitum is also guilty 
of another fraud. It professes to give 
the more valuable portion of the vari- 
ous lections of the Alexandrian Codex. 
Now, we again ask, how can this large 
mass of interpolation at the close of 
the Psalms be reckoned amongst the 
various readings of the Alexandrian 
Codex? How can “The Prayer of 
Manasses,” or “ the Prayer of Azarias,” 
“ The Hymn of our Fathers,” or “ The 
Morning Hymn,” be included under 
the “ varie lectiones ?” But the motive 
for introducing this “nostri farrago 
libelli” is plain and obvious. It was to 
accustom the student to the Popish 
title of Mary—tIpocevyn Mapias ris 
@cordxov. Such is the Potior Varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. It now remains 
for the rulers of our Church, or the in- 
dependent members of Convocation, 
to take measures for calling the dele- 
gates to account for the past, and to 
enter into suflicient recognisance for 
the future. 

From this scene of wasteful expen- 
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diture and of critical negligence, we 
gladly and hopefully turn to the Uni- 
versity of Pearson—to the University 
of Cambridge. We entreat that learned 
Academy to shew itself worthy of its 
vocation, by accomplishing this great 
desideratum. There are many eminent 
biblical scholars in that University, 
who are fully able to carry this noble 
design into effect. We have minutely 
and critically examined the question, 
and tested it by the collation of the 
Complutensian, the Vatican, and the 
Alexandrian texts. We are prepared 
to prove, that all the lacunae, the dislo- 
eations, and the interpolations of the 
Vatican MS. may be supplied, and 
amended, by a recurrence either to the 
Alexandrian, or the Complutensian. 
Take the following, as specimens :— 
3 Kings, ii. 35-45,—ten verses are here 
deficient. Supply these from the fol- 
lowing chapter, verses 36-46, where 
they are interpolated, and all will be 
right. So chap. x. verse 22, is a large 
interpolation belonging to the preced- 
ing chapter, verses 14-26. Q. E. D. 
Now, these and similar passages may 
be at once rectified by the Compluten- 
sian. 

What renders the Oxford edition of 
1848 without excuse, is this—that Bos 
has supplied them in his Notes; and 
that he found them in the Scholia of 
Nobilius. The same assertion may be 
made of the Alexandrian text. It may 
be rectified either by the Vatican, or 
the Complutensian. The value of the 
Complutensian, when either or both 
of the others are erroneous, has never 
been sufficiently estimated. We ear- 
nestly wish that some cheap and port- 
able edition of that text were imme- 
diately published. It would enable the 
student to collate the version with the 
original, without any interruption or 
difficulty. It would prove a singular 
help to the study of the Hebrew and 
Greek Bible. 

At the end of the canonical Daniel 
of the LXX., edit. Rome 1772, is the 
following subscription: AANIHA KATA 
TOYS 0. Eypadn e€ dvtvypadou Exovros 
Thy droonpemow tavtTnv. “Eypadn €k 
Tév Terpamdar €£ ov kau mapereOn. This 
subscription intimates that the canoni- 
cal text here concluded. At the end 
of the two apocryphal chapters, con- 


taining “Susanna and Bel” (the last 
entitled, EK IPO®HTEIAS AMBA- 
KOYM YIOY IHZOY EK TH? ®YAHS 
AEYI), is the repetition, AaviwA xara 
tous 6. As the learned editor remarks, 
the former designated the end of the 
archetypal text, the latter merely sig- 
nified, that the two apocryphal chap- 
ters were found in the same docu- 
ment. It would have been only fair 
if the Oxford editors of the edit. 1848 
had inserted both these subscriptions, 
since they clearly discriminate the ori- 
ginal, from the adscititious portions of 
aniel. 


Nole.—The former article contained a 
mistatement which we are desirous to 
correct. It attributed inadvertently to 
Origen the opinion of his correspondent 
Africanus, respecting the Book of Susanna. 
In place of Origen, we now substitute the 
authority, or rather wit, of Jerome. “ Hee 
idcircd refero, ut difficultatem nobis Da- 
nielis ostenderem, qui apud Hebreeos nec 
Susanne habet historiam, nec Hymnum 
Trium Puerorum, nec Belis et Draconis 
fabulas, quas nos, quia in toto orbe dis- 
persee sunt, veru anteposito easque jugu- 
lante subjecimus, ne videremur apud im- 
peritos magnam partem voluminis detrun- 
casse.”—“ Deinde tantum fuisse ocii Tribus 
pueris cavillabatur, ut in camino estuantis 
incendii metro luderent, et per ordinem 
ad laudem Dei omnia elementa provo- 
carent. Aut quod miraculum divineeque 
aspirationis indicium, vel draconem inter- 
fectum offa picis,’’ &c. &c. Perhaps it is 
better to omit the remainder, as too jocose 
even for apocryphal censures. But we 
cannot forbear the following extract from 
his Prologue to Esther: ‘* Librum Esther 
variis translatoribus constat esse vitiatum, 
quem ego de archivis Heb. revelans, ver- 
bum é verbo expressius transtuli, Quem 
librum editio vulgata laciniosis hinc inde 
verborum finibus trahit, addens ea quee ex 
tempore dici poterant et audiri, sicut soli- 
tum est scholaribus disciplinis, sumpto 
themate, excogitare, &c.—Vos autem, O 
Paula et Eustochium, quoniam et biblio- 
thecas Heb. studuistis intrare, et interpp. 
certamina comprobastis, tenentes Esther 
Hebraicum librum per singula verba, 
nostram translationem aspicite,’’ &c.—It 
should also have been noted, that the 
Syriac version of the Book of Esther is 
free from these apocryphal interpolations. 
OF all the ancient versions, this alone was 
made immediately from the Hebrew, the 
rest being taken from the LXX, 





MONUMENTS OF THE ENGLISH REPUBLICAN REFUGEES IN THE 
CHURCH AT VEVAY IN SWITZERLAND. 


IT has long been known that two of 
the parties implicated in the trial and 
execution of Charles the First lie buried 
within the church at Vevay in Swit- 
zerland, and that the inscriptions to 
their memory have heretofore appeared 
in print. One is the mural monument 
of the celebrated Edmund Ludlow, 
placed against the north wall of a 
small chapel on the same side of the 
church; the other is a monumental 
slab in the north aisle, adjoining the 
chapel in question, and covering the 
remains of Andrew Broughton. 

Thad, many years ago, remarked two 
other monumental slabs, of similar de- 
sign, close by, and which, as it appeared 
to me, would, if examined, be dis- 
covered to record the decease of two 
of their exiled companions. One of 
these, from being able to read the word 
“ Nicoxar,” would, I concluded, be 
found to be commemorative of Nicholas 
Love. Being, during the autumn of 
the last year, for a short time resident 
at Vevay, I determined, if practicable, 
to solve this question, and accordingly, 
with the permission of the Syndic, very 
readily and courteously granted, I was 
enabled to do so. It became necessary 
to remove two fixed ranges of strong 
wooden seats, and the disclosure was 
effected. But, before I proceed to 
give copies of these newly-found in- 


scriptions, I must shortly advert to 
the two that had been previously ob- 
served and recorded. ‘The first notice 
of them is contained in Addison's 
Travels. He began his continental 
tour in December, 1699, and appears 
to have been at Vevay during the winter 
of the following year. He copied 
both inscriptions, namely Ludlow’s and 
Broughton’s, but makes no mention of 
the other two, and, from the fact of 
his conjecturing that Broughton had 
been clerk to the High Court of Justice, 
it may be inferred that he had not seen 
the interesting work, then recently 
printed at Vevay, called “ Ludlow’s 
Memoirs,” inasmuch as Ludlow dis- 
tinctly states that Broughton was the 
clerk of that court. 

Coxe, in his Tour through Switzer- 
land, merely mentions Ludlow’s monu- 
ment, remarking that Addison had al- 
ready recorded it. He makes noallusion 
to the other monumental slabs, not even 
to Broughton’s. Copies of the inscrip- 
tions to Ludlow and Broughton were 
given in the 77th volume of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, and they have probably 
been reprinted in many other places, 
but, as the arrangement of the lines 
was not preserved in those copies, I 
now give them as they appear on the 
stones : 


[Above is a shield bearing his crest, viz. a lion rampant.] 


Siste gradum, et respice. 
Hic jacet Epmunp Luptow, Anglus natione, provincie Wiltoniensis, filius Hen- 


rici Equestris ordinis, senatorisque Parliamenti, cujus quoque fuit ipse membrum, patrum stem- 
mate clarus et nobilis, virtute propria nobilior, religione protestans, et insigni pietate corrus- 


cus etatis anno xx111, tribunus militum, pauld post exercitis pretor primarius, 
Tunc Hybernorum domitor. 
In pugna intrepidus et vite prodigus, in victorié clemens et mansuetus, patriee libertatis 
Defensor, et potestatis arbitrarie propugnator acerrimus, 


cujus caus’ ab efAdem patrid xxx11 annis extorris, meliorique fortund dignus, apud Helvetios 
se recepit; ibique etatis anno Lxx111 moriens, omnibus sui desiderium relinquens, sedes eternas 


Lietus advolavit. 

Hocce monumentum, in perpetuam vere et sincere erga maritum defunctum amicitiz 
memoriam, dicat et vovet Domina Ex1zanetu de THOMAS, ejus strenua et moestissima 
tam in infortuniis quam in matrimonio consors dilectissima; que, animi magnitudine et 

vi amoris conjugalis mota, eum in exilium ad obitum usque constanter secuta est. 
Anno Domini 1693. 
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Monuments of English Republican Refugees. 


Depositorium 
AnpRE#& BrovuGuron Armigeri 
Anglicani Maydstonensis 
Comitatu Cantii 
Ubi bis Preetor urbanus 
Dignatusque etiam fuit sen- 
tentiam Regis Regum profari 
Quam ob causam expulsus patria sua 
Peregrinatione ejus finita 
Solo senectutis morbo affectus 
Requiescens a laboribus suis 
In Domino obdormivit 
23 die Feb: Anno Dom: 1687. 
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OMNESOLVM-FORTIPATRIA 
QviaPATRIS‘A’D- $684 








The well known inscription, “ Omnz 
SOLUM FORTI PATRIA, QUIA PATRIS,” 
which had been placed by Ludlow over 
the door of his house at Vevay, ap- 
pears to be now at Heywood House 
near Westbury, whither it was con- 
veyed, with far more of enthusiasm 
than of good taste, by a gentleman of 
the name,* but not, as appears from 
the pedigree, of the lineage of the 
Ludlows of Hill Deverell, of which 
family our Parliamentarian was so dis- 
tinguished a member. 

The good work done by Sir Richard 
Hoare in undertaking the history of 
his county, deserves all possible praise, 
yet one cannot repress a smile at his 
simplicity where he tells us that “the 
inscription would have been more 
a propos if the latter part of it, guia 
patris, had been omitted, for his (Lud- 
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low’s) father resided in Wilts” !!! Sir 
Richard, too, like some former writers 
in this Magazine,f seems strangely to 
have puzzled over what appears to me 
a very simple translation. The first 
clause of the motto is from Ovid,} and 
the addition of quia PaTRis to the 
poet’s words was, no doubt, intended 
to convey the following meaning,— 
“ because it is the land of God, his Cre- 
ator, the Father of all.” Shakspere’s 
lines in Richard the Second are some- 
what similar— 


SSS 


All places that the eye of Heaven visits, 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens. 


But that Ovid was a plagiarist has 
been suggested to me by the contri- 
butor of a paper for the Archzologia 
hereafter mentioned, and we find in 
a Fragment of Euripides, 





* This board was brought from the house of Monsieur Louis Grenier at Vevay, 
an old mansion with walls looped for defence on the side next the lake, shortly before 
1821, and placed over a chimney in the hall of Heywood-house,, near Westbury, 
Wilts, the residence of Abraham Ludlow, esq. who is designated by Sir R. C. Hoare 
as ‘‘a descendant of his (the General’s) family.’’—History of Modern Wilts, Heytes- 
bury Hundred, p. 26, and Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1821, p. 232. 

+ Addison’s observation on the motto is, that “the first part is a piece of a verse in 


Ovid, as the last is a cant of his own.” 
+ 


t Omne solum forti patria est ; ut piscibus sequor ; 


Ut volucri, vacuo quicquid in orbe patet. 


(Fasti, Lib. i. v. 493.) 
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drras pév anp dura mepacimos, 
daca 8¢ xOav avdpt yevvalo rarpis. 
Omnis quidem aér aquilz permeabilis. 
Omnis vero terra forti viro patria. 

See Vol. 7, p. 685, Edit. Glasg. 1821. 

There is also a passage, of which [ 
am reminded, in Thucydides (lib. i. 
c. 43) somewhat similar :— 
dvdpay yap erupavav raca yi Taos. 

Of Broughton’s parentage we know 
nothing. It will be seen that he is 
described on his monument as of Maid- 
stone in Kent, and there is some ac- 
count of him in Newton’s History and 
Antiquities of that place, but the Re- 
gister of Baptisms contains no entry to 
show that he was a native. 

We now come to the two monu- 
mental slabs which I succeeded in 
bringing to light, and of the inscrip- 
tions on which the following are copies. 

D. O. M. 
Hic jacet 
Corpus Nicorat Love Armig'. 
Anglicani de Wintonia in 
Comitatu Southamptoniz 
Qui post discrimina rerum 
Et ptignam pro patria 
Tandem in Domino requievit 
a laboribus in spe resurgendi 
gloriose in adventum D’ni 
Meewidé . . 2 s 
Sanctis suis 
5'°, die Nov: An: Dom: 1682 
Jétatis suse 74. 


Hic jacet 
Tabernaculum terrestre 
GuLIELMI CAWLEY 
Armigeri . ei 
Nuper de Cicestr . 

Tn comitatu 
Sussexive 


[Here a shield of arms is interposed. ] 


Qui postquam etate 
Sua inservivit 
Dei concilio 
obdormivit 


1666. 


The chasms in the above, but which, 
with the exception of the presumed age 
of Cawley, are immaterial, were the 
result of a difficulty in detaching the 


beams supporting the benches. The 
word Anglicani seemed, by the touch, to 
follow Armigeri in Cawley’s inscription. 

The arms on this latter slab are 
carved in a somewhat uncouth fashion. 
Three shields, the centre one sur- 
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mounted by a crest, are placed within 
a larger shield. The centre shield is 
charged with a chevron ermine be- 
tween three swans’ heads—the coat of 
Cawley, and the crest a demi-griffon 
issuing from a wreath. The dexter 
shield has a blank with an impalement, 
viz :—three bull’s heads, two and one. 
The sinister shield has also a blank 
with an impalement, seemingly like two 
bends. These were, no doubt, the coats 
of the two wives of Cawley. 

The first of these exiles was the 
eldest son of Dr. Nicholas Love, one 
of the king’s chaplains, and master of 
Winchester, by his wife Dowsabella, 
daughter of Barnabas Colnett, of Comb- 
hay, in the Isle of Wight, by Elizabeth, 
sister and heir of Sir Richard Milles, 
of Grove Place, in Hampshire. The 
father of Dr. Love was John Love, of 
Basing, in the same county, and that 
property remained in the descendants 
of the dier son until sold by the late 
Francis Love Beckford, whose mother, 
Susanna, was sole daughter and heir 
of Richard Love, of Basing. It ap- 
pears from the Heralds’ Visitations of 
the county that the exiled son was 
fourteen in 1622, and this accords with 
the date on histombstone. From one 
Visitation he would seem to have been 
married, but the name of the wife is not 
recorded. Ie is described as of Nor- 
ton, in Hants, and of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Cawley was of a Sussex family, es- 
tablished at Chichester, and there is 
some account of him, together with a 
pedigree, given by Dallaway in that 
portion of his History of Sussex, but 
with this error, that he is there stated 
to have died at Bruges. Both Love 
and Cawley were members of the 
Rump Parliament, but the latter alone 
signed the king’s death-warrant. 

All the above parties, with the ex- 
ception of Broughton, are, of course, 
noticed in Noble’s work, called, b 
courtesy, the “ Lives of the Regicides,” 
a most meagre production, oftentimes 
incorrect, and where every name ap- 
pears as if intended as a peg on which 
to hang a string of scurrilous epithets 
to be applied to the subjects of his so- 
called biographies. Coxe speaks fairly 
of Ludlow. He was a staunch repub- 
lican, no doubt. Had he lived in these 
haleyon days of constitutional mo- 
narchy, he might have been a liberal 
Whig. The opening lines of hismemoirs 
have a dignified grandeur that at once 
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enchains the reader in sympathy with 
his sufferings and his cause. “ Having 
(he says) seen our cause betrayed, and 
the most solemn promises that could 
be made to the asserters of it, openly 
violated, I departed from my native 
country.” 

Whatever acts of violence the Parli- 
amentary party may have perpetrated, 
and we will admit the King’s behead- 
ing to be the most flagrant, they may 
now be placed on our bookshelves in 
juxta-position with the narrative of 
the judicial murders of Russell and 
Sidney, and the bloody tale of the 
shambles of Jeffreys. Had Charles 
succeeded, does his most infatuated 
apologist suppose that the scaffolds on 
which flowed his and his archbishop’s 
blood would not have given place to 
one vast slaughter-house reeking with 
that of his opponents? In these hap- 
pily less sanguinary days we are dis- 
posed to shudder at almost any judi- 
cial sacrifice of life; but in reading 
history I have yet to learn why the 
martyr’s crown should be placed on the 
brow of a bad monarch, rather than on 
that of a worthy subject, and the blood 
of a Russell be deemed a holier offer- 
ing to justice than that of a Stuart. 

A paper was read about a year ago, 
at the Society of Antiquaries,* com- 
municating a copy of the address made 
by Ludlow to the authorities of Vevay, 
on his return to England after the 
Revolution of 1688; but it was an er- 
ror in the contributor to assert that the 
epitaph to Love was “well known,” 
as, until I had the boarding removed, 
the inscription was merely conjectured 
—and that too by myself. The docu- 
ment, which, as the writer says, is 
“curious, as presenting a specimen of 
puritanical phraseology in a French 
dress,” is preserved, “ with its obsolete 
exthanventey,” as follows :— 

Adieu de M'. le General Ludlow. 

Le jeudi, 25 Juillet, 1689—estants as- 
semblez a l’ord'® Mons‘ le Banderet, 
Mess'* les Con'* de Toffray, De la Fon- 
taine, Dufresne, De Montel, Moret, Du 
Tour, Command's Debolaz, Giguillac, 
Hugonin, Scanavin, et Moy. 

Mont le General Ludlow, ayant fait 
Vhonneur a ce corps de venir en prendre 
congé pour son depart d’Angleterre, a 
produit par ecrit le complimt cy apres. 


in the Church at Vevay. 
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Le Seig", qui m’a pourveu avec plu- 
sieurs autres de mes cdpagnons en mes 
souffrances et exil, pour sa parolle et le 
temognage de Jesus, d’un asyle trés fa- 
vorable en nous conduisant par la colomne 
de feu soubs v’re benin et eq’table gou- 
vernem‘, m’appelant aujourdhui p* faire 
un tour en mon pays d’état, your y faire 
mon possible p* fortiffier les mains de 
n’re Gedeon, q’ est miraculeusemt suscité 
p* nous retirer de la maison de servitude, 
et demolir l’autel de Baal contre ceux q’ 
prennent la querelle p™ luy et choisissent 
plustost de se mettre soubs l’dbre de 
l’epine que soubs l’eq'table domina‘on du 
Roy de la/ Justice, et du prince de paix, 
ayant par la grande bonté de Dieu depuis 
plusieurs années, entre autres providences 
signalées et speciales, aplemt et pleinemt 
experimenté les effets de la trés gracieuse 
reception A n’re j" arrivée en cette ville, 
q’ vous a plu de nous signifier par feu M* 
le Banderet de Montel de v’re part, comme 
membre du meme corps avec vous, duquel 
Christ est le chef, je me trouve obligé 
devant que je parte p* l’Angleterre, igno- 
rant les choses q’ m’y doivent arriver, de 
vous temogner ma trés humble reconnois- 
sance, vous suppliant de l’accepter jusques 
a ce que l’occasion se pr’te p* le mani« 
fester plus reellement. Vous assurant qui 
je ne manqueray pas des’en prevaloir pour 
vous faire voir a tous en general et a 
chacun en particulier que je seray toute 
ma vie comme obligé d’etre, Trés honno- 
rez Seig"*, votre trés humble, trés fidelle, 
et tres obeissant serviteur, 

(Sign.) Ep. LupLowe. 

Sur ce ord’ d’aller prendre congé du luy 
en corps, et s’il le souhaitte luy donner un 
certificat au plus ample. 

Among the records from which Lud- 
low’s address was extracted I found 
the following, which, as will be seen by 
the date, refers to the death of Nicholas 
Love :— 

Le Lundi 6 9%¢, 1682. 

Monst le Commandant et Mons' Dufour 
iront complimenter Mess" les Anglais sur 
la mort de Mon". ...... leur com- 
patriote, et leur accorderont de pouvoir 
l’ensevelir dans l’eglise. 

There is also a notice of a permission 
to Ludlow’s wife to disinter her hus- 
band’s remains, to remove them to 
another chapel, and to put up an epi- 
taph. The register of burials preserved 
at the Hotel de Ville commences in 
1704, the older records haying, un- 
fortunately, been destroyed by a fire. 

L 





* Printed in the Archeologia, vol, xxxv. p. 114. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF CERVANTES AND HIS WRITINGS. 


AMONGST the celebrated names 
in the annals of the great revival of 
literature in Europe, in the sixteenth 
century, there are few more worthy 
to be known and admired than Cer- 
vantes ; yet, among the great number 
of readers in this country conversant 
with the authors of that period, how 
few are there who could tell more than 
that he wrote Don Quixote! There 
have, nevertheless, been many lives 
written of him, and enough is known 
of his history to make us feel that we 
can form a distinct idea of the genius 
and character of the man. What 
would we not give to possess as many 
facts respecting the life of our own 
Shakspere! ‘The lives most esteemed 
of Cervantes are that by Vicente de 
los Rios, which is prefixed to the edi- 
tion of Don Quixote by the Spanish 
Academy, Madrid, 1780, 4 tom. fol. ; 
one by Juan Antonio Pellicer, which 
was first printed in 1778, but after- 
wards, with large additions, introduced 
in his edition of Don Quixote, Madrid, 
1797, 1798, 5 tom. 8vo.; and one by Don 
Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, pub- 
lished by the Spanish Academy, Madrid, 
1819. This is the life which Ticknor 
mentions as the best of all in his 
opinion. 

The family of Cervantes was noble, 
but decayed. Miguel was born early 
in October, 1547. The little town of 
Alcala de Henares, about twenty miles 
from Madrid, has the honour of being 
his birthplace. His parents were Rod- 
rigo de Cervantes and Donna Leonora 
de Cortinas. By nature he was gifted 
with a brilliant genius, a rare imagina- 
tion, and a clear judgment, says one 
of his biographers,* and so vehement 
a love of literature that he read every- 
thing that came within his reach. He 
sought to gather information from 
every source, even from the torn papers 
he met with in the streets, as he tells 
us himself. His parents early encou- 
raged his love of learning, and he was 
taught grammar and reading by Master 
Juan Lopez de Hoyos. In the year 
1568 it appears that Cervantes was in 
Madrid when Queen Isabella died; 


* Pellicer. 
+) 


but in 1570 he was living at Rome, 
acting as Chamberlain to the Cardinal 
Acquaviva. Julius Acquaviva had been 
sent into Spain by Pope Pius the Fifth, 
to obtain satisfaction from Philip the 
Second touching certain ecclesiastical 
matters at Milan. When he returned 
to Rome he was made a Cardinal, and 
carried Miguel away with him, being 
probably pleased with the grace and 
beauty of his person and mind. 

The holy Pontiff, Philip the Second, 
and the Republic of Venice united to- 
gether, soon after this, against Selim, 
the Emperor of the Turks, which 
league was concluded on the 29th of 
May, 1571; and Cervantes, dissatisfied 
with the idle life of a court, longing 
for glory, to which his disposition in- 
clined him, felt an ambition to become 
a soldier. “There are no better sol- 
diers than those transplanted from the 
seats of learning to the fields of war,” 
as he observes long afterwards in one 
of his works.t This joint armament 
was commanded by Don John of Aus- 
tria, a natural son of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, and who would him- 
self make an admirable hero for a ro- 
mance. It was at Lepanto, fighting 
under him, that Cervantes received 
the wound which deprived him of the 
use of his left hand and arm for the 
rest of his life. But upon this and other 
details of his career in the paths of 
glory, of his captivity among the Moors 
at Algiers, his sufferings and _ trials, 
his many adventures, and finally his 
release and restoration to his own 
country, having gained the love and 
admiration of all who knew him by his 
noble, brave, and unselfish character, 
we have not present time or space to 
dwell further, our object here being to 
give some account of his literary la- 
bours rather than his personal history. 

He returned to Spain in 1580, after 
a ten years’ absence, poor, and without 
a friend to assist his career in life. 
His mother had impoverished herself 
by paying the ransom for her sons, 
Miguel and an elder brother, who had 
been released three years before him. 
His father was dead. 


+ Persiles, book iii. chap. 10. 
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The first work we hear of is his 
Galatea, a eames romance, or eclogue, 
made familiar to us, though somewhat 
abridged and altered, by Florian. It 
is said that Cervantes wrote it to win 
the favour of a fair lady of good family 
who lived at Esquivias, a village near 
Madrid, and that she is celebrated in it 
as theshepherdess Amaryllis. Bethisas 
it may, before it was finished he married 
Donna Catalina de Salazar, of Esqui- 
vias, whereby he seems to have gained 
happiness, but not wealth, though she 
was the possessor of a small property 
at that place; and, in order to subsist 
and maintain a family, he turned his 
attention to the drama. At this period 
it was in a rude and unformed state. 
He tells us of twenty or thirty plays 
which were acted with applause: of 
these but eight or nine are known. 
Sismondi, in his Litterature du Midi, 
has given a curious extract from the 
preface to his plays, in which Cer- 
vantes narrates what he had done for 
the improvement of the drama, and 
describes the state he found it in; 
modestly speaks of his own success, 
and of the two most celebrated of his 
works in this line—the Life in Algiers 
and Numantia: “I was at length,” 
says he, “ occupied with other matters, 
and I laid down my pen and forsook 
the drama. In the meantime appeared 
that prodigy Lope de Vega, who imme- 
diately assumed the dramatic crown.”* 
Of these plays both Sismondi and 
Ticknor have given us a full and ex- 
cellent account. Schlegel speaks of 
the Numantia as if it were not merely 
one of the most distinguished efforts 
of the early Spanish theatre, but one 
of the most striking exhibitions of 
modern poetry. It does not, however, 
appear that this was profitable enough 
to go on with. He had a sister de- 
pendent upon him as well as a wife to 
maintain. No mention is ever made 
of children ; it is probable, therefore, 
that he had none. In his last work, 
Persiles and Sigismunda, which we 
shall notice by and by, he introduces 
a poet, in whom we plainly see he 
means to describe himself, “ who came 
with the company (a party of travel- 
ling comedians) on purpose to help and 
patch up and mend old plays, and also 
write new ones, an occupation that 
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brought him more work than profit, 
and more amusement than honour. 
However,” continues he, “ good poetry 
is always like clear water ; it improves 
all unclean things. Like the sun, it 
passes over all impurities without being 
defiled by them. It is a gleam of light 
that shines forth from a dark corner, 
not burning, but illumining, all it meets 
with.” Thus he consoled himself for 
the lack of any profit in his pursuit, in 
his usual gay and cheerful manner of 
looking into all things,—thus does he, 
with a lively and bright spirit, make 
even adversity smile. 

He went next to Seville, which he 
calls in one of his novels “a shelter for 
the poor and a refuge for the unfortu- 
nate.” He tried a quite different trade 
here, acting as one of the agents of 
Antonio de Guevara, a royal commis- 
sary for the American fleets, and after- 
wards as a collector of moneys due to 
the government and to private indi- 
viduals. It was during the time he 
held these employments that he had 
to travel in different parts of Anda- 
lusia and Granada, by which means he 
became acquainted thoroughly with 
life, manners, and scenery in those 
beautiful parts of his native country ; 
and we perceive the result in the fide- 
lity and truth with which he describes 
places and persons in the tales he 
wrote afterwards. 

But still his evil star pursued him ; 
he again fell into trouble and a second 
captivity, though not this time among 
the Moors, but in a prison at Seville. 
Different accounts are given of the 
cause of this new misfortune. Ticknor’s, 
however, is probably the true one,— 
“some debts incurred, partly owing to 
the failure of a person to whose care 
he had entrusted money, partly, per- 
haps, to his own negligence. The sum 
was so small that it seems to mark a 
more severe degree of poverty than he 
had yet suffered.” He was released 
after about three months’ imprison- 
ment. His residence at Seville ex- 
tended from 1588 to 1598, or perhaps 
longer. Besides this imprisonment at 
Seville for debt in 1597, he seems again 
to have been in confinement at Valla- 
dolid. Pellicer enters very fully into 
all the particulars of this; he says that 
it was in 1605, and, after quoting a 





* Roscoe’s Translation. 
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passage from the Prologue to Don 
Quixote, which seems to prove that it 
was planned and partly written in a 
prison, he goes on to say, 

In a prison, then, and without books or 
any other assistance except that which he 
could command from his own memory and 
fertile imagination, he composed a work 
original, delightful, elegant in style, in- 
structive, of a marvellous invention, mas- 
terly good taste, and matter for never- 
ending and pleasant diversion: a work 
which displays the liveliness of his fancy, 
the richness of his genius and of his 
learning, and yet more of his Christian 
philosophy ; for, though the prison was 
inconvenient and melancholy, yet neither 
did his imagination grow dull, nor his 
invention fail, nor did his mind grow 
depressed. 

He tried, but in vain, to obtain from 
the King an appointment in America, 
setting forth, by exact documents which 
now constitute the most valuable ma- 
terials for his biography, a general 
account of his adventures, services, 
and sufferings, while a soldier in the 
Levant, and of the miseries of his life 
while a slave in Algiers. This was in 
1590.* Ticknor takes his authority 
from the Life by Navarrete. He never 
got any thing but a formal answer to 

is application. 

It has been said above that the Don 
Quixote was written in a prison. It 
is not exactly clear when it was begun, 
but certainly during part of this time 
when he was overwhelmed with trouble 
and vexation of every sort. Cervantes 
was in Seville when King Philip the 
Second died, 1598. Pellicer says that 
nothing is known of his refuge or 
dwelling-place from this time till we 
find him in Valladolid in the year 1604. 
Did he move at once from Seville to 
this town, where Philip the Third held 
his new court? or was he wandering 
in other kingdoms and provinces? 
This is exactly what we know nothing 
of. Pellicer is disposed to believe that 
he was, during this time, acquiring that 
knowledge of La Mancha, which soon 
after shone forth in the Don Quixote. 
However, we have not space to pursue 
the inquiry here. 

In spite of the extraordinary success 
of the new production, which was 
printed at Madrid in 1605, and of the 
universal admiration it excited, we do 
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not find the condition of its author at 
all improved. He was now a courtier, 
and followed the court to Madrid ; but 
still poor, unfriended, and necessitous. 
His book was translated into all lan- 
guages, and read by every body; but 
neither Philip the Third, nor any of 
the great men of his court, once thought 
of extending the hand of assistance to 
a man whose name was to live for ever 
as an honour and a glory to the un- 
grateful country which was unworthy 
to call him her son. 

Eight years after this, in 1613, he 
published his Novelas Exemplares, or 
Instructive Tales, twelve in number ; 
and in the preface he announces a 
second part of Don Quixote. Before 
it could be published, a person calling 
himself Avellaneda, who is suspected 
of being a Dominican monk, came out 
with an impertinent and affronting 
production which he called, the second 
volume of the ingenious Knight Don 
Quixote de la Mancha. It is singular 
that the real author of this was never 
known, though all manner of conjec- 
tures were afloat at the time. Pellicer 
and Navarrete give the whole discus- 
sion at length. Cervantes brought his 
second part out earlier than he had in- 
tended in consequence. It was finished 
in February, 1615, and published the 
autumn following. As the Duchess 
said in Don Quixote, chap. 32, it went 
forth into the full daylight of the world 
with the greatest applause of all men. 

It has been said that Cervantes 
wrote the little work called The Bus- 
eapie or Squib, because he saw that 
his book was read by those who could 
not understand it, and that those who 
could, did not read it; and that in it 
he pointed out that his Don Quixote 
was a neat and veiled satire upon many 
well known and great personages, 
amongst whom were the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth and the Duke of 
Lerma. In the Life by Pellicer, many 
pages are devoted to shew the ab- 
surdity of such a belief, and to prove 
that it never was written by Cervantes, 
and certainly not required by way of 
enhancing the value of his book. It 
would be far too long for usto enter into 
it at present. Any one who ever read 
the Buscapie, at least the short story 





that has been published under that 


* Ticknor, vol. ii. 
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name, must feel perfectly satisfied that 
Pellicer is in the right. A full account 
of the Buscapie discussions may be 
rused in the Appendix to Ticknor’s 
istory of Spanish Literature. In 
fact, it is clearly a mere imitation, 
written by an anonymous author. The 
success of Don Quixote was proved 
incontestably by the number of its 
editions; three if not four were made 
in the year 1605, in which it was 
samc Such an awakener as the 
uscapie was consequently not needed. 
The Novelas Exemplares have never 
been well translated. They are writ- 
ten, says Mr. Ticknor, with an idio- 
matic richness, a spirit and a grace 
which, though they are the oldest tales 
of their class in Spain, have left them 
ever since without successful rivals. 
Some of the tales were translated into 
English in 1640. There is an abridge- 
ment of one of them in Florian—The 
Fuerza de la Sangre, under the name 
of Leocadie—an English translation 
by Mabbe, London, 1640, folio. A 
good many of the tales were included 
in an old Collection of Novels and 
Romances, 1729. In the year 1742 
an English translation by Shelton was 
republished, and a note in Roscoe’s 
translation of Sismondi’s Litterature 
de Midi mentions a newer translation 
in 2 vols. 12mo. 1822. The year after 
Cervantes had brought his Novelas 
before the public, he printed his Jour- 
ney to Parnassus, a satire; and in 1615, 
the same year in which the second part 
of Don Quixote appeared, some come- 
dies were printed which were never 
acted, and he found a publisher for 
them with difficulty. 

There remains now only one, and 
that his last work, to notice, and we 
must hasten to bring the life of our 
author toa close. In the Dedication 
to the Count de Lemos which is affixed 
to the second part of his Don Quixote, 
he alludes to his failing health. By the 
manner in which he writes to this noble- 
man, it may beinferred that towards the 
end of his lifesome favour and patronage 
was bestowed upon him by the Count. 
In the Dedication to the Count de 
Lemos, which we find in his “ Persiles 
and Sigismunda,” (the work alluded 
to above,) he speaks of “ the hopes he 


has entertained of his lordship’s good- 
ness.” We would fain hope that some 
“ goodness” was intended to cheer his 
old age, had his life been longer spared 
to benefit by it. The preface to this 
romance was written after his return 
from Esquivias, where he had gone, 
probably for change of air, and to 
enjoy more quiet than he could do in 
Madrid; and we may consider it as 
almost a last legacy from him, and 
containing his farewell words. 

Ife was not very far from seventy 
years of age, and his health was rapidly 
failing under the influence of disease 
and worn-out strength; yet still his 
lively spirits and cheerful good-humour 
were unabated, as may be seen by an 
one who takes the trouble to read this 
very remarkable preface; and those 
who take still further trouble and read 
the romance itself, will perceive that 
the brightness of his fancy and the 
fertility of his imagination, were like- 
wise unchanged and undiminished. 

We have seen with pleasure that 
this work, hitherto almost entirely un- 
known in this country, has just been 
presented to the English ublic.* 

It was not published till six months 
after the death of its author, which 
took place on the 23rd of April, 
1616. 

The dedication is dated the 19th of 
the same month; he had received ex- 
treme unction only the day before. 
“ My time,” says he, “is short, my 
fears increase, my hopes diminish; yet 
do I greatly wish that my life could be 
prolonged, so that E might have the 
great delight of seeing your Excellency 
once again in Spain; it would almost 
be new life to me; but if it be decreed 
that I am to lose it, the will of heaven 
be done.” 

The Count de Lemos was then on 
his way home from Naples, but before 
he arrived the great and noble spirit 
of Cervantes was released. 

Thenumber of editions through which 
“Persiles and Sigismunda” has gone 
in Spain, prove the estimation in which 
it was held in that country ; and it ap- 

ears that not only Cervantes himself, 

ut his friends, thought it admirable, 
and Joseph de Valdivieso said he had 
equalled or surpassed in it all his 








* The Wanderings of Persiles and Sigismunda. A northern story, by Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. London. Cundall, 1854, 
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former efforts.* In this opinion we 
do not think English readers of these 
days will be inclined to agree. Still 
it well deserves to be known, and read, 
and appreciated. It has been said that 
he looked to the Greek romances, and 
took the Theagenes and Chariclea of 
Heliodorus as his model. It is proba- 
ble that this was so, but the chief 
likeness consists in his taking a pair 
of lovers of superhuman beauty, and 
carrying them donuts avariety of the 
most marvellous adventures; but here 
the comparison ceases. We question 
whether any modern reader would have 
patience to read through many chapters 
of the Athiopic adventures, and yet 
that work has not been without its 
meed of praise ; and its author, we are 
told by Heylin, chose rather to lose 
his bishoprick than consent to the 
burning of his book, which a pro- 
vincial synod had adjudged to the fire. 
Tn the romance of “ Persiles,” although 
there is an abundance of improbabili- 
ties and absurdities, yet the adventures 
and incidents are so rapidly and spirit- 
edly told as to make it attractive and 
entertaining. Although the story is 
wild and fantastic, yet the style is ex- 
tremely beautiful and graceful, and 
some of the stories have an especial 
interest, because we can plainly dis- 
cern in them traces of Cervantes’ own 
experience in life, and passages which 
belong to his own history. In many 
parts we find the knowledge of the 
world and of human nature, in which 
he so eminently excelled; and flashes 
of his own brighf and sunny humour 
are not unfrequent. 

With all these merits, it is the more 
extraordinary that there should be 
mingled in this remarkable composi- 
tion such striking absurdities. In the 
beginning of his story it is plain that 
he meant to throw the date of it so far 
back that he might carry his pilgrims 
through a sort of imaginary land, such 
as was inhabited by the princes and 
princesses and knights errant of the 
old romances he had himself sought to 
put down and cast ridicule upon. By 
fixing upon a prince of Iceland and a 


princess of Friesland for his hero and 
heroine, Cervantes had got into safe 
ground for the display of any amount 
of imagination, and might talk about 
snowy islands and frozen seas without 
any necessity for keeping within the 
bounds of reality ; but, with the care- 
lessness and inconsistency for which 
he is so remarkable, and which he has 
shewn to a great degree also in his 
Don Quixote, he suddenly forgets that 
he must keep to the dreamland he has 
chosen, and, by bringing in persons and 
events that belong to his own time, 
fixes the date exactly. 

It is impossible to suppose that he 
was ignorant of the manners and habits 
of England and Ireland at a time when 
the history of both was closely con- 
nected with that of Spain; we know, 
indeed, that he was not. Even after 
the death of Mary, who had espoused 
Philip II. a Spanish ambassador was 
living at Elizabeth’s court. Cervantes 
returned from his Moorish captivity 
in 1580. He must have been per- 
fectly aware of all the intrigues and 
plots of the Duke of Alva, who for so 
many years endeavoured to excite the 
subjects of the Protestant queen to 
rebellion and treason. He must have 
known that Don John of Austria, the 
hero of Lepanto, was plotting with the 
Pope and the Guises to depose her, 
marry the Queen of Scots, and obtain 
for himself the crown of England.t 
Death, indeed, ended the projects, and 
stayed the ambition of Don John; but 
still the Pope and Philip the Second 
continued to plan and plot against 
Elizabeth, whose wise and steady reign 
was the main support of the Protestant 
Reformation. At the time of the cele- 
brated expedition to Cadiz, where 
Drake with his little fleet of four-and- 
twenty vessels, burnt, sunk, and de- 
stroyed above a hundred of the Spanish 
ships, Cervantes was living at Seville, 
and in 1598 he seems to have been 
there also; at any rate Pellicer gives 
us a sonnet, which he wrote after the 
sacking of Cadiz by Essex and How- 
ard. And doubtless, from the accounts 
of the survivors who returned to Spain 





* In the approbation given at Madrid when the book was to be printed, in ‘Sep- 
tember, 1616 :— 


Que de quantos dejé escritos, ninguno es mas ingenioso, 
Mas Culto, ni mas entretenido. 


t+ Modern History of England. Turner. 
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after the dispersion of the Invincible 
Armada, he collected his ideas of the 
wild rocks and dangerous shores that 
were to be found among the northern 
seas. But, setting all truth and pro- 
bability aside, he chose to let his fancy 
wander and create imaginary king- 
doms, and people the islands that lie 
around the coasts of Great Britain 
with barbarians and savages, at its 
own sweet will. 

In the beginning of the third book 
of Persiles and Sigismunda, he brings 
his wandering pilgrims into Portugal, 
and we know that the time must be in 
the reign of either Philip the Second 
or Third, when Spain and Portugal 
were (as we may even in our present 
time possibly again see them) united 
as one kingdom, and a Spanish viceroy 
reigned in Lisbon. 

The apparent ignorance of England 
and English history which he displays, 
proves most distinctly that it was not 
his intention to describe that country 
or her neighbouring islands as they 
actually were, and he maintains the 
same sort of ignorance in speaking of 
Denmark or Norway, or indeed any of 
the northern countries; evidently his 
descriptions are taken from the wild 
tales and exaggerated accounts he had 
read in the voyages and travels among 
the northern seas. Ramusio, a Ve- 
netian, published in 1550 the Ist vo- 
lume of his collection of travels, his 
2nd volume came out in 1559, and 
his 8rd in 1565. In this collection was 
included the Travels of Marco Polo, 
and also the curious voyages of the 
Zeni Brothers. 

Several enterprising navigators had 
found their way into the frozen seas of 
hitherto unknown regions, but geo- 
graphical knowledge even at the end 
of the sixteenth century was very 
small and scanty. 

But, with respect to the corsair or 
‘Ong vessels, which he represents in 
1is romance, as cruizing about the 
seas in search of spoil, and ‘em as being 
under the command of highly respect- 
able personages, as for instance, one 
captain is spoken of as being a par- 
ticular friend of the Prince of Den- 
mark, and another aspires to gain the 
love of a King’s daughter, we need 
only look back to the history of those 
times and we shall see that such things 
were, and that a gentleman well born 
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and needy might fit out a vessel and 
sail upon an expedition to which perhaps 
in these days we might give a very 
different name and view in quite another 
light. In fact it was to the sins of 
Spain that these gentlemen pirates 
owed their existence. The jealousy of 
the Spaniards would not allow any 
other nation to trade or settle in the 
West Indies. About the year 1524 
those associations were begun which 
ended in the terrible history of the 
buccaneers. 


At that time and long afterwards Spain, 
in right of her priority of discovery, con- 
sidered the whole of the New World as 
treasure-trove, of which she was lawfully 
and exclusively the mistress. Every fo- 
reigner found on the coasts of the vast 
American continent or among the islands 
was treated as a robber ; and this being the 
case, it is no wonder that seafaring ad- 
venturers became notorious for their pre- 
datory or ferocious habits, and returned 
cruelty for cruelty. But the enterprising 
nations of Europe were not to be checked 
by the tyranny of Spain. The mariners 
of Europe considered the New World as an 
Eldorado, where gold and treasures were 
to be had for the fetching. The barbarities 
and cruelties committed by the Spaniards 
were circulated as popular stories and pro- 
duced a great sensation. A Frenchman of 
the name of Mont Bar became a buccaneer 
on purpose to avenge his nation, and killed 
so many Spaniards in the West Indies that 
he obtained the name of the Exterminator. 
Another took up the trade because he was 
in debt and wished to pay his creditors; 
by degrees, many respectable men joined 
the association, generally dropping their 
own name and assuming a new one—Peter 
of Dieppe, Bartolomeo Portuguez, Francois 
V'Olonnais, and Mansvelt were distinguished 
captains of buccaneer or pirate ships in 
those days; but the fame of the well known 
Henry Morgan, a Welshman, eclipsed 
them all; he was knighted by Charles the 
Second, and made Deputy-Governor of 
Jamaica. (P. Cycl. art. Buccaneers.) 


Sir Francis Drake, our own great 
circumnavigator, may be considered 
as one of the greatest in this line: of 
low birth, only a common seaman at 
first, embarking his whole small fortune 
on a private venture to the West 
Indies, a rover on the wide seas in 
search of gain, not over particular about 
the means whereby it was obtained 
(Camden says that he got some store of 
money in the West Indies “ by play- 
ing the seaman and the pirate”), but 
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chivalrous, brave, and attentive to all 
the decorums of society,—his name was 
long a word of dread in Spanish ears ; 
Lope de Vega devoted a whole poem 
to the subject of The Dragon, as he is 
called through the whole of it. His 
enterprises in South America would 
now be termed piratical; but at the 
time he lived, such deeds were but the 
steps leading to the highest dignities. 

Thus, Cervantes is not romancing 
when he sends Periander forth upon 
an expedition as captain of a pirate 
ship to scour the seas in search of his 
lost Auristella. 

We have digressed far away from 
our author, and to him we must now 
return. It has already been said that 
Cervantes did not live to see his patron 
the Count de Lemos, nor to publish 
his romance. On the 2nd of April he 
had entered the Order of Franciscan 
Friars ; it is said that he had adopted 
their habit three years before; it was a 
frequent practice in those days. Ilis 
mind, though still full of life and vi- 
vacity, was perfectly calm and serene; 
he was prepared and ready to leave a 
world where life had been to him a 
perpetual struggle; and yet to the last 
we find evidence of that bright gay 
spirit which continual disappointment 
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could never sour, nor captivity, poverty, 
or sickness ever quell. 

On the 23d April, 1616, when 68 
years of age, he died at Madrid. Ac- 
cording to his own desire, he was 
buried in the Convent of the Nuns of 
the Trinity, which was near the street 
of Leon where he lived. The poverty 
of his funeral, and the obscurity in 
which he lived to the last, seem to 
prove that the gratitude he expresses 
for favours and kindness shewn to him 
by the Count de Lemos, was more for 
what he trusted might be in store for 
him than for anything he had hitherto 
received. 

Possibly some pecuniary assistance 
may have been vouchsafed which pre- 
served him from absolute want. It 
is painful to reflect that neglect through 
life should have been the fate of this 
a man, and that he was allowed to 
ie down at last in an unhonoured 
grave, without a stone or epitaph to 
mark the spot where his remains were 
laid. A few years afterwards (as we 
learn from Mr. Ticknor) the very con- 
vent in which he had been buried was 
removed to some other part of the 
city, and no one in Spain can point to 
the spot where Cervantes found at 
last a peaceful resting-place. 


THE NEW PATRON SAINT OF AMIENS. 


FROM “ Notes at Paris, particularly on 
the State and Prospects of Religion,’’ a 
book of which further notice will be found 
among the Reviews in our present Maga- 
zine, we make the following extract rela- 
tive to an extraordinary scene which took 
place in one of the principal cities of 
France in the month of October last. 
Among the numerous practices as well as 
doctrines which show forth the revival of 
the spirit. of Medizevalism at the present 
time, the author states, that “ We behold 
the Catacombs of Rome worked with in- 
creased activity, as if they were a spiritual 
California. Bones and skeletons are ex- 
humed from their quiet abodes, and carried 
to the sacred Mint of Reliques at Rome; 
thence, when stamped with Papal authority, 
they are issued throughout the world, and 
are received with pomp and homage in the 
principal cities of France, and are displayed 
to the devotion of crowded congregations 
bowing before them. 


‘¢ An ancient Latin inscription was dis- 
covered some time ago in the Catacombs at 
Rome, near the Via Salaria: it is as follows: 


AURELIAE THEUDOSIAE 
BEYIGNISSIMAE ET 
INCOMPARABILI FEMINAE 
Aurenius OptTatus 
ConsuG: INNOCENTISSIMAE 
Depros. Pr. Kau. Dec. 
Nat. AMBIANA 
B. M. F.* 


To Aurelia Theudosia, 
a most benign 
and incomparable Woman, 
Aurelius Optatus, 
to his most innocent Wife, 
buried xxxth November, 
To her well-deserving 
he placed this monument. 


I reserve the words ‘ Nat. AmBtaNna’ to 
be noticed by and by. 





* i.e. Bene merenti fecit. 
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‘‘This inscription, which is engraven 
on a marble slab, and is still extant, records 
the burial of a certain Theudosia. Near 
it were found some bones, which were 
supposed to be her mortal remains. As 
she was interred in the Catacombs, she 
was presumed to be a Christian. A phial, 
supposed to have once contained blood, 
was found near the remains. Hence Theu- 
dosia was believed by some to have been a 
Christian martyr. Antiquaries are divided 
in opinion as to the nature and purport of 
this evidence. Some maintain that wherever 
a phial is found in the Catacombs, there 
is the grave of a martyr. Other archeo- 
logists are of opinion that ‘ what in these 
phials is called blood is the deposit of the 
wine used in the communion.’* 

‘** However this may be, these remains, 
supposed to be the relics of Aurelia Theu- 
dosia, were not allowed to remain unmo- 
lested in the peaceful dormitory of the 
dead. No heed was paid to the solemn 
language of that other Christian inscrip- 
tion once seen in the Catacombs at 
Rome :— 

MALE Pereat 
INSEPULTUS JACEA'T 
NON RESURGAT 
cuM JUDA PARTEM HABEAT 
si QuIs SEPULCRUM HOC VIOLAVERIT. 
i.e. :— 
May that man perish miserably, 
May he lie unburied, 
May he not rise again, 
May he have his portion with Judas, 
Who violates this Grave. 


: “The grave was rifled of its contents. 
The sacred remains of this reputed Chris- 


* Bunsen, Hippolytus, i. p. 227. 
+ Arringhi Roma Subterranea, iii. c. 23, p. 436, ed. Arnhem, 1671. 
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tian woman—this beloved wife—this sup- 
posed Christian martyr, Theudosia, were 
exhumed from the privacy of the tomb, 
and were exposed to the gaze of a morbid 
curiosity. The sepulchral tablet was torn 
from its place. They were subjected to 
the critical scrutiny of a Roman tribunal 
—the ‘ Congregation of Relics.’ A pos- 
thumous inquest was held on the body by 
this tribunal more than 1300 years after 
its decease, and a verdict was pronounced 
—that the remains in question were those 
of Theudosia—that Theudosia was a Chris- 
tian—a saint—a martyr—and a native of 
Amiens in France. 

“ This judicial sentence of the Roman 
tribunal was ratified by the Bishop of Rome 
himself. Nor was this all. The Pope 
decreed that the name of Theudosia should 
now be added to the ritual of the church 
of Amiens ;$ that an office should be in- 
serted there in her honour ; and that hence- 
forth masses should be said in her name 
in all the parishes of the diocese of Amiens, 
and an annual festival be celebrated in her 
memory. 

“The matter did not rest here. These 
mortal remains, having been disinterred 
from the Catacombs of Rome, must now 
take a longer journey : they must be trans- 
ported to Amiens in France. Accordingly 
to Amiens they came, where they were 
received, on the 12th October last, with 
extraordinary pomp of music, and banners, 
and illuminations, and processions, and 
triumphal arches, and with a large con- 
course of cardinals, archbishops, and bi- 
shops,§ twenty-eight in number; and they 
were carried in a magnificent car of tri- 
umph to the Cathedral Church of Amiens, 





t M. Abbé Gerbet, Vicar-General of Amiens, thus writes: ‘* Le Souverain- 
Pontife a fait plus encore pour notre sainte Amienoise: il a voulu que son office fit 
inséré dans notre liturgie, qu’on célébrat la messe en son honneur dans toutes les 
paroisses, qu’on lui consacrit une féte annuelle qui prit place parmi nos solennités les 


plus saintes. L’assistance divine, qui dirige le Saint-Siége dans les prescriptions du 
culte si étroitement lié 4 la foi, vient sceller en quelque sorte les autres garanties, 
appuyées sur les précautions les plus scrupuleuses que la prudence humaine puisse 
inspirer.”’ 

And the Bishop of Amiens has published the following words: ‘ Sainte Theudosie 
est pour nous la premiére-née peut-Ctre de cette Eglise, gui paya notre rangon, qui 
mérita le don de la foi apporté bientdt apres elle & nos aieux par saint Firman. Nous 
sommes nés de son sang; elle nous enfanta par sa mort a Vimmortalité.”’ 

§ See Univers, Oct. 21. ‘On peut se figurer cette ville changée en un temple, 
ces arcs de triomphe, cette foule inclinée, les banniéres, les reliquaires précieux, et 
précédant le char triomphal de la Martyre, 4 la suite duquel marchaient, le baton 
pastoral a la main, vingl-huit Evéques.’’ 

Oct. 15. “ Nous voulons d’abord placer en téte de ce compte—rendu les noms des 
princes de l’Eglise dont la présence a donné tant de lustre 4 cette cérémonie. 

‘“LL. Em. les Cardinaux Wiseman Archévéque de Westminster, Gousset Arché- 
véque de Reims, et Morlot Archévéque de Tours. . . . . On remarquait la robe et le 
manteau violet des Chanoines de Westminster.”’ 
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and sermons* were there preached to 
immense congregations, congratulating the 
inhabitants of that city on the acquisition 
of the body of a saint and martyr born 
within their walls, and assuring them that 
these relics might be regarded by them as 
a pledge of the Divine favour and protec- 
tion to the city, and exhorting them to 
imitate Theudosia in their lives, and to 
invoke Theudosia in their prayers. 

‘* Such are the results of the discovery. 

** Having been brought to this conclu- 
sion, let us now pause a moment, and 
review the process of evidence by which 
we have been conducted thither. What 
is the basis of demonstration on which 
this grand superstructure rests? Is any 
thing known of Theudosia? Absolutely 
nothing. No record has been cited to 
show that she was a Christian, none that 
she was a martyr. The belief that she 
was so rests solely on the nature of the 
place in which she was found, and on the 
phial discovered near the remains. None 
has been adduced that she was a native of 
Amiens. 

“ Her history is confined to the Latin 
inscription quoted above. It has, indeed, 
been argued by Roman antiquaries, it has 
been resolved by the Roman Congregation 
of Relics, and by the Bishop of Rome 
himself, that this inscription is sufficient 
to evince that Theudosia was a native of 
Amiens. And, relying on their authority, 
the Vicar-General of Amiens, M. l’Abbé 
Gerbet (now nominated to the Episcopal 
See of Perpignan), has written a treatise 
in honour of Theudosia, as a patron saint 
of Amiens; and the Bishop of Amiens 
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has received her as such in the cathedral 
of that city, and a large number of bishops, 
clergy, and people flocked to Amiens to 
welcome her on the 12th October last; 
and her name has been added to the Ca- 
lendar of Saints, and will be venerated 
year after year on a solemn anniversary 
of the Church. 

“ All this is true. And here is a sad and 
striking example (may it prove a salutary 
warning!) of the unbounded confidence 
and reckless audacity with which the 
Church of Rome now speculates on the 
credulity of Europe, and dictates acts of 
worship and articles of faith. Is it not 
also an evidence of her infatuation, and, 
perhaps, an omen of her fall ? 

‘* Let the candid reader examine the in- 
scription in question. There he will see 
the words Nat. AMBIANA. The anti- 
quaries of Rome translate them thus, 
‘Born at Ambianum or Amiens.’ And 
they apply them to Theudosia. And the 
Bishop of Rome sanctions this translation; 
he authorises this application; and the 
Bishop of Amiens, and many of his col- 
leagues and clergy and people act upon 
it. It has force to modify their Liturgy, 
and is made the groundwork of their 
prayers. But is this a correct translation ? 
In the solemn work of religious worship 
wise men will proceed warily. And is 
this translation so manifestly true that a 
reasonable inquirer can be satisfied with 
it? And, much more (on the supposition 
that the adoration of saints is in any case 
not unlawful), is this translation so cer- 
tain, is it so incontrovertible, that the 
church and diocese of Amiens, and the 


* The first was preached by Cardinal Wiseman, and in the published report of his 





Discourse are the following words: ‘‘ Elle porte donc avec elle le flambeau de la foi 
primitive pour éclairer et pour fortifier la notre; que cette lumiére céleste pénétre 
dans les coeurs non moins que dans l’intelligence des fidéles. Oui, Theudosie, vous 
Vavez deja fait. Vos ossements humiliés pour Jésus Christ ont tressailli aujourd'hui 
de joie, Exultabunt ossa humiliata, et nous ont communiqué leurs transports d’allégresse. 
Et cette joie, cette féte auront des résultats durables, elles jettent pour l’avenir les 
fondements d’une plus solide et plus ferme piété. Ce qu’est Lucie pour Syracuse, 
Agathe pour Catane, Genevieve pour Paris, Agnis pour Rome, Theudosie le sera, 
Vest déija pour Amiens. Elle deviendra l’objet d'une dévotion chaque jour plus 
tendre, a laquelle cette vénération profonde qu'inspire la mémoire des saints pontifes 
et martyrs des premiers temps donne un caractére particulier. Et si jusqu’a présent, 
inconnue des vdtres, vous avez cependant prié pour eux, combien plus désormais 
invoquée par eux, avec ferveur et confiance, ne redoublerez-vous pas vos puissantes 
intercessions auprés du Dieu des martyrs? Commencez donc dés aujourd’hui a bénir 
votre ville et votre peuple, au milieu desquels vous allez reposer jusqu’d votre 
glorieuse résurrection.”’ 

By a remarkable coincidence, the féte at Amiens, for the translation of Theudosia, 
in which the Roman Ecclesiastic who has assumed the title of Archbishop of West- 
minster took so prominent a part, occurred on the eve of the anniversary of the trans- 
lation of King Edward the Confessor, the day on which some who acknowledge the 
Cardinal as their Archbishop presented themselves at Westminster Abbey in order to 
worship at the shrine of Edward the Confessor. The scene at Amiens is a rehearsal of 
what would be enacted in England, if their will were complied with. 

Let us be thankful for the timely warning. 
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whole Christian world may safely accept 
it as a sufficient warrant for acts of reli- 
gious veneration to Theudosia, as a saint 
born at Amiens, and as a patron of that 
city ? 

“ Assuredly not. It is by no means clear 
that the words Nar. AMBIANA refer to 
Theudosia at all. Indeed the laws of 
grammatical construction would seem to 
forbid such an application. Whatever 
may be the powers of the Papacy, spiritual 
or temporal, it cannot cancel the canons 
of criticism. Whatever it may do for the 
unity of the Church, it cannot destroy the 
concords of grammar. It cannot convert 
Ambiana into a dative case and make it 
agree with Theudosiae. It cannot force 
Ambiana to follow the word ‘fecit.’ A 
grammarian of old said to a Roman Em- 
peror, ‘ Your Majesty may give the free- 
dom of city to men, but not to words.’ 
The same may be said of the Pope. 

‘*But suppose that Nar. AMBIANA 
does refer to Theudosia. What follows? 
Rome would gain nothing from that con- 
cession. She can never prove thereby 
that Theudosia was Lurn in the city of 
Amiens. She can never justify herself in 
propounding Theudosia as a saint of 
Amiens, to be venerated as such in the 
offices of religion, with the homage of its 
inhabitants. 

“Tt is, indeed, strange that any who 
have breathed the air of Italy and Rome 
should ever have translated the words 
‘Nat. AMBIANA’ born at Amiens. A 
native of France, tempted by the specious 
analogies of language, might, perhaps, be 
betrayed into the error of rendering them 
‘née Amienoise.’? And this the vene- 
rable Bishop of Amiens has done: this 
the Vicar-General of Amiens has done.* 
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Let them be pardoned for it. But that a 
‘ Roman Congregation of Relics’ should 
do this; that a Bishop of Rome, calling 
himself infallible, should do it—this would 
surpass belief, if we did not know by 
experience into what illusions men are 
betrayed, when they have wrought them- 
selves up to the presumptuous imagination 
that they cannot err. 


Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit, quum laudatur Dis equa potestas. 


“ But what would Pope Gregory the First 
have said, if some Anglo-Saxon convert, 
seeing the words Nat. RoMANA in a 
Latin inscription, had rendered them 
‘ born at Rome?’ 

‘¢ The fact is, that in this inscription 
concerning Theudosia the word Nat. is 
not an abbreviation for Nata, but for 
Natione. And marvellous it is, that the 
‘ Congregation of Relics,’ and the Roman 
Archeologists, and the Bishop of Rome, 
should have forgotten this, when they had 
before them several examples of the same 
abbreviation in old Latin inscriptions, 
collected even in such common books as 
those of Gerrard, Ursatus, and others. 
Nat. AMBIANA does noé signify ‘ born at 
Amiens’ (a miserable solecism), but it 
signifies ‘an Ambian by Nation;’ just as 
‘Nar. Pan.’ signifies ‘a Pannonian by 
Nation,’ and ‘Nat. Daw.’ signifies a 
‘ Dalmatian by Nation ;’ and other similar 
instances which may be seen in the volumes 
just mentioned.f 

“ Besides, if Theudosia was a saint and a 
martyr (as the Roman antiquaries imagine), 
it may easily be shown from other con- 
siderations that Nar. AMBIANA could noé¢ 
mean ‘born at Ambianum or Amiens.’ 
For the age of martyrs had passed away 





* M. L’Abbé Gerbet, in his recent publication on SAinte THEUDOSIE, translates 


the Inscription above quoted as follows :— 


A Aurélie Theudosie, 
Trés bénigne et 

Incomparable Femme, 
Aurelius Optatus 

A Son Epouse trés innocente, 
Déposée la veille des Kalendes de Decembre, 
Née Amienoise, 
Ii a fait (cette epitaphe a elle) bien méritante. 


Thus making ‘‘ Ambiana’’ agree with “ Theudosiae ; ” 


Ambiana’’ ‘“ Née Amienoise.” 


and rendering “ Nat. 


The Abbé frankly allows that this Inscription is the only extant document concern- 


ing Theudosia. 


‘*Nous n’avons aucun monument historique qui renferme quelques 


détails sur Sainte Theudosie. Les anciens Martyrologes Romains et Gallicans n'ont pas 


recueilli son nom.”’ 


He states as the general opinion of the present Antiquarians of 


Rome that she was martyred between A.p. 253 and a.p. 275. 
The Bishop of Amiens, in the ‘ Avertissement’’ he has published on the subject 
writes thus, “ Nous ne nous arréterons A prouver que Sainte Theudosie est une fille 


d’ Amiens. 
Née Amienoise.’’ 


C’est son mari, Aurelius Optatus, qui nous l’atteste ‘ Nat, AMBIANA,’ 


t Ursati Explan, Notarum, Paris, 1723, p. 162. 


Gent. Maa. Vout. XLI. 


2N 
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before Amiens received the name of Am- 
bianum. In the age of martyrs it was 
called Samanobria, Samanobriva, or Sama- 
robriva (the name by which Cicero calls 
it), and was not called Amédianum till late 
in the fourth century,* probably not so 
soon. 

‘* Let it then be granted for argument’s 
sake, that the words Nat. Ambiana do refer 
to Theudosia, then all that can reasonably 
be inferred from them is this, that she was 
an Ambian by nation. Now, the AMBIANI 
inhabited a wide tract of country (as the 
readers of Cesar and Strabo will remem- 
ber), and it would be as absurd to infer 
that a man was born at York, because he 
was born in Yorkshire, as to conclude 
that a woman was born at Ambianum (or 
Amiens), because she was an Ambianian 
by nation. Indeed, there is nothing what- 
ever to show that Theudosia might not 
have been born of Ambian parents at 
Rome, where she was buried, and where, 
if the Church of Rome had not been blinded 
by a spirit of delusion, and if she had not 
desired to blind others, the mortal remains 
of Theudosia would still be resting in 
peace. 

‘* The fact that such scenes as this which 
has now been described should be enacted 
in a large mercantile city like Amiens, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
in the presence, and with the co-operation, 
of nearly thirty of the most distinguished 
members of the Roman hierarchy, and with 
a vast concourse and applause of number- 
less spectators, and that no voice should 
have been lifted up as yet to reveal its true 
character, and that some expressions of 
desire have even been uttered in England 
that such scenes should be imitated here, 
is one which may well suggest sober, seri- 
ous, and solemn reflections. 

“The present age boasts itself an age of 
intellectual illumination. It vaunts its 
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own shrewdness and sagacity. It seems 
to suppose that by means of mechanical 
skill, and scientific attainments, and com- 
mercial activity, and diffusion of secular 
knowledge, it may laugh to scorn the 
attempts of superstition. Vain-glorious 
imagination! Such an assurance is re- 
futed by the recent féte of Amiens, and 
by other similar phenomena, which would 
almost seem to indicate that, instead of 
making true progress, Europe is relapsing 
into the ignorance and barbarism of the 
Dark Ages. May it not be feared that, 
as a punishment for our own intellectual 
arrogance presumption, and pride, Al- 
mighty Gud is blinding the eyes of those 
who think they see most clearly, that the 
spiritual vision of Europe is becoming 
dimmer and darker, so that it cannot be- 
hold the things which belong to its peace ? 
“In the mean time, however, it is cer- 
tain that sooner or later such delusions as 
these will be exposed to the eyes of the 
world. Then what a triumph will have 
been given by them to scepticism! And 
what a retribution will then ensue! The 
joys of the recent féte at Amiens, and of 
other festivals like them, will be turned to 
shame and sorrow. The infidel will point 
to them and say, with a sneer of savage 
scorn, You have attempted to cheat us. 
You have endeavoured—you teachers of 
religion—to palm a fraud upon us in the 
name of Christianity! Talk not to us of 
Christianity. If preached by you, it must 
be false. You have deluded us enough. 
Now we are free. We despise and defy 
you. And ve viclis! Look to yourselves. 
“ What a powerful force of reaction may 
thus recoil on’ religion! What a sudden 
shock to the faith of the world from such 
superstitions as these! .... May the 
God of Truth and Peace avert their con- 
sequences! Heonly can.” , 





RUINED CITIES IN AMERICA, 
(From the San Francisco Herald.) 


The great basin in the middle of our 
territory, bounded on the north by the 
Wahsatch Mountains and the settlements 
of the Mormons in Utah, on the east by 
the Rocky Mountains skirting the right 
bank of the Rio Grande, on the south by 


the Gila, and on the west by the Sierra 
Nevada, is a region still almost unknown. 
Trappers and mountaineers have passed 
all round the inner side of its rim, but 
none have ever crossed it, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Beale, who traversed on bis 





* Sigebert, ad a.p. 382, Civitatem quam Antoninus Samanobriam (sive Samano- 
brivam) ab adjacente flumine appellavit Gratianus mufato nomine Ambianis fecit 


vocari. 


It appears, therefore, that the name of Amiens, which had been Samanobria or 
Samanobriva till the time of Gratian, circ. a.p. 382, was then changed to Ambianis, 


and that Amdianum is a still later name. 
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recent trip its northern slope, and Captain 
~ Joe Walker, the famous mountaineer, who 
passed nearly through its centre in the 
winter of 1850. But little, therefore, is 
known regarding it; but that little is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and fills the mind 
with eagerness toknow more. From Cap- 
tain Walker we have gathered many par- 
ticulars regarding his celebrated trip, and 
the character of this mysterious land, 
which have never before been brought to 
light. There is no lack of streams within 
it; the Rio Colorado Chiquito, or Little 
Red River, runs entirely across it, about 
100 miles to the north of the Gila, and 
almost parallel to it, and empties into the 
Colorado. About 120 miles still further 
north the San Juan follows exactly the 
same course as the Little Red River, and 
empties in Grand River, the most im- 
portant branch of the Colorado. Grand 
River itself pursues a course a little south 
of west across the northern part of the 
basin; while the Avonkaree, a large river 
discovered by Mr. Beale, Green River, 
and the Rio Virgen, are all large streams, 
which drain the northern mountain rim, 
and run in a southerly direction into the 
Colorado. 

The great basin between the Colorado 
and the Rio Grande is an immense table- 


land, broken towards the Gila and the Rio 


Grande by detached sierras. Almost all 
the streams run through deep canons. 
The country is barren and desolate, and 
entirely uninhabited. But though now so 
bleak and forbidding, strewn all around 
may be seen the evidence that it was once 
peopled by a civilised and thickly settled 
population. They have long since disap- 
peared, but their handiwork still remains 
to attest their former greatness. Captain 
Walker assures us that the country from 
the Colorado to the Rio Grande, between 
the Gila and San Juan, is full of ruined 
habitations and cities, most of which are 
on the table-land. Although he had fre- 
quently met with crumbling masses of 
masonry and numberless specimens of 
antique pottery, such as have been noticed 
in the immigrant trail south of the Gila, 
it was not until his last trip across that 
he ever sawa structure standing. On that 
occasion he had penetrated about midway 
from the Colorado into the wilderness, and 
had encamped near the Little Red River, 
with the Sierra Blanca looming up to the 
south, when he noticed at a little distance 
an object that induced him to examine 
further. As he approached, he found it 
to be a kind of citadel, around which lay 
the ruins of a city more than a mile in 
length. It was located on a gentle de- 
clivity that sloped towards Red River, and 
the lines of the streets could be distinctly 
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traced, running regularly at right angles 
with each other. The houses had all been 
built of stones, but had been reduced to 
ruins by the action of some great heat, 
which had evidently passed over the whole 
country. It was not an ordinary confla- 
gration, but must have been some fierce 
furnace-like blast of fire, similar to that 
issuing from a volcano, as the stones were 
burnt—some of them almost cindered, 
others glazed, as if melted. This appear- 
ance was visible in every ruin he met with. 
A storm of fire seemed to have swept over 
the whole face of the country, and the 
inhabitants must have fallen before it. In 
the centre of this city we refer to rose 
abruptly a rock twenty or thirty feet high, 
upon the top of which stood a portion of the 
walls of what had once been an immense 
building. The outline of the building was 
still distinct, although only the northern 
angle, with walls fifteen or eighteen feet 
long, and ten feet high, were standing. 
These walls were constructed of stone, well 
quarried and well built. All the south end 
of the building seemed to have been burnt 
to cinders, and to have sunk to a mere 
pile of rubbish. Even the rock on which 
it was built appeared to have been partially 
fused by the heat. Captain Walker spent 
some time in examining the interesting 
spot. He traced many of the streets and 
the outlines of the houses, but could find 
no, other wall standing. As often as he 
had seen ruins of this character, he had 
never until this occasion discovered any of 
the implements of the ancient people. 
Here he found a number of handmills, 
similar to those still used by the Pueblas 
and the Mexicans for grinding their corn. 
They were made of light porous rock, and 
consisted of two pieces about two feet 
long and ten inches wide, the one hollowed 
out, and the other made convex like a 
roller to fit the concavity. They were the 
only articles that had resisted the heat. 
No metals of any kind were found. Strewn 
all around might be seen numerous frag- 
ments of crockery, sometimes beautifully 
carved, at others painted. This, however, 
was not peculiar to this spot, as he had 
seen antique pottery in every part of the 
country, from San Juan to the Gila. 
Captain Walker continued his journey, 
and noticed several more ruins a little off 
his route next day, but he could not stop 
to examine them. On this side of the 
Colorado he has never seen any remains, 
except of the present races. The Indians 
have no traditions relative to the ancient 
people once thickly settled in this region. 
They look with wonder upon these re- 
mains, but know nothing of their origin. 
Captain Walker, who, we may remark, is 
a most intelligent and close observer, far 
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superior to the generality of the old 
trappers, and with a wonderfully retentive 
memory, is of opinion that this basin, now 
so barren, was once a charming country, 
sustaining millions of people, and that its 
present desolation has been wrought by 
the action of volcanic fires. The mill dis- 
covered proves that the ancient race once 
farmed; the country, as it now appears, 
never could be tilled, hence it is inferred 
it must have been different in early days. 
They must have had sheep, too, for the 
representation of that useful animal was 
found carved upon a piece of pottery. 
Lieutenant Beale states that on his first 
trip across the continent he discovered in 
the midst of the wilderness north of the 
Gila what appeared to be a strong fort, 
the walls of great thickness, built of stone. 
He traversed it, and found it contained 
forty-two rooms. In thevicinity numerous 
balls of hard clay, from the size of a 
bullet to that of a grape shot, were met 
with. What was singular about them was 
the fact that frequently ten or twenty were 
stuck together like a number of bullets 
run out of half-a-dozen connecting moulds, 
or like a whole baking of rolls. It is 
difficult to say what these were intended 
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for. They were so hard, however, that 
the smaller ones could be discharged from 
agun. And now it remains for the anti- 
quary to explore this most interesting 
region in the very heart of our country, 
and to say who were the people that in- 
habited it. They may have been the an- 
cestors of the Aztecs whom Cortes found 
in Mexico, for they were known to have 
come from the north. Tradition relates 
that they sailed out from their northern 
homes directed by their prophets not to 
cease their march till they came across an 
eagle sitting upon a cactus with a serpent 
in its claws. This they found where the 
city of Mexico now stands, and there they 
established their dominion. The legend is 
still preserved in the device upon the 
Mexican dollar. Some remnants of the 
Aztecs still remained within a few years 
past at the ruined city of Grand Quivera, 
or Pecos, in the wilderness of New Mexico. 
Here, in deep caverns, they kept alive, 
with reverential care, the sacred fire, 
which was always to burn until the return 
of Montezuma. It only went out about 
ten years ago, when the last Indian of the 
tribe expired. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


“ Merrie England ”—Ancient Monastic Seal discovered at Youghal—Emendation of a Passage in 
Shakspere’s Coriolanus. 


“* MERRIE ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Ursan,—There is no epithet ap- 
propriated by more established consent to 
its subject, than that used in the expres- 
sion “ Merry England.” Perhaps some 
of your correspondents can inform me, at 
what time and in what manner this appro- 
priation arose. I do not remember the 
phrase in any of our elder writers. It may 
be observed, that the word merry is used 
in all our old authors with the sense of 
pleasant, as well as that of joyful. 


That made them in a citee for to tarie, 
That stood ful mery upon an haven side. 
(Chaucer, Nonnes Preestes Tale.) 


The expression ‘‘ merry weather,”’ with 
the surname derived from it, is another 
instance of this. 

There eke my feeble bark awhile may stay, 


Till mery wind and weather call her thence away. 
(Spenser, Fairy Queen, lib. i. canto 12.) 


But there can be little doubt that in 


the phrase “‘ Merry England,’’ the epithet 
was intended to describe, not the agreeable- 
ness of the country, but the wealth and 
prosperity of its inhabitants, as exhibited 
especially in their fondness for social en- 
joyments. -Various writers during the 
middle ages bear testimony to the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the mass of the people 
of England, as compared with the condi- 
tion of the same classes abroad. Of the 
convivial habits of our ancestors of the 
reign of Henry VII. the following curious 
notice occurs in the Italian description of 
England prepared by the Venetian em- 
bassy of 1496, and published by the Camden 
Society. “The English take great plea- 
sure in having a quantity of excellent 
victuals, and also in remaining a long time 
at table, but are sparing of wine, when 
they drink it at their own expense. Few 
people keep wine in their own houses, but 
they buy it, for the most part, at a tavern ; 
aud when they mean to drink winein abund- 
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ance they go to the tavern, and this is 
done not only by the men but by women 
of good repute. The deficiency of wine 
however is amply supplied by the abund- 
ance of ale and beer, to the use of which 
these people are become so habituated, that, 
at an entertainment where there is plenty 
of wine, they will drink them in preference 
to it, andin great quantities. Like dis- 
creet people, however, they do not offer 
them to Italians unless they ask for them. 
They think no greater honour can be con- 
ferred or received than to invite’ others to 
eat with them, or to be invited them- 
selves; and they will spend five or six 
ducats to entertain a single person, while 
to help him in distress they would not 
give him a groat.’’* 

The propensity of our countrymen for 
plentiful living, and their reputation for 
exceeding rather on the side of “ good 
eating ’’ than of “ good drinking,” is cele- 
brated by Scaliger in one of his epigrams. 


Tres sunt convive, Germanus, Flander, et Anglus; 
Dic quis edat melius, quis meliusve bibat ? 

Non comedis, Germane, bibis : tu non bibis, Angle, 
Sed comedis ; comedis, Flandre, bibisque bene. 


Which may be rendered in English thus: 


For feasting there are nowhere such men 

As Flemings, Englishmen, and Dutchmen ; 

Which of the three, a question puzzling, 

Excels in eating, which in guzzling. 

Load well the board with boiled and roast, 

Your Englishman will eat the most ; 

With sparkling wine fill high the flagon, 

The Dutchman now has cause to brag on ; 

The Fleming, to them both sworn brother, 

Will drink with one and eat with t’other. 
The epithet of merry is applied, in a 
marked way, by Spenser to London, that 
land of Cockaigne, always famous for its 
feasting and pageantry. 
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At length they all to merry London came, 

To merry London, my most kindly Nurse, 

That to me gave this Lifes first native sourse ; 

Though from another place I take my name, 

An house of ancient fame. 

(Spenser, Prothalamion.) 

The following lines, which appear to be 
an amplification of the expression ‘‘ Merry 
England,’’ are quoted by Sir Edward Coke 
in his Institutes, ‘‘ from an antient Poet.’’ 

Anglia, terra ferax, et fertilis angulus orbis, 

Insula preedives, que toto vix eget orbe, 

Et cujus totus indiget orbis ope. 
Anglia, plena jocis, gens libera et apta jocari, 
Libera gens, cui libera mens et libera lingua, 
Sed lingua melior liberiorque manus. 

The marginal reference is to Bartholemeus. 
The lines are to be found in the work of 
Bartholemeeus de Glanvillé, an English 
Franciscan of the fourteenth century, a 
translation of whose principal book, en- 
titled De proprietatibusrerum, was printed 
as English by Wynken de Worde, and sub- 
sequently, in 1582, re-edited by a Dr. 
Batman, under the title of ‘‘ Batman upon 
Bartholome his booke de proprietatibus 
rerum,” in which form it probably occu- 
pied a shelf, with other volumes of an 
equally lively character,—the light litera- 
ture of the day,—in the great lawyer’s 
study. ‘‘ The verses shew,” says the old 
translator, “ that England is a strong land 
and a sturdie, the plenteoust corner of the 
world, so rich a land that unneth it needeth 
helpe of any land, and every other land 
needeth helpe of England. England is 
full of mirth and of game, and men oft 
times able to mirth and game, free men of 
heart and tongue, but their hand is more 
better and more free than their tongue.”’ 

The above lines are not by Barthole- 
meeus, but are cited by him from some 
older author. Yours, &c. F.M.N. 


Ancient Monastic SEAL RECENTLY DISCOVERED AT YOUGHAL. 


Mr. Ursan,—The accompanying Mo- 
nastic Seal was found at Youghal, co. Cork, 
on the 31st December, 1853, by a labourer 
who was working in the garden of Richard 
Henry Rogers, Esq. at Devonshire Place. 


The matrix is of bronze, and is in good 
preservation. The device is a human Heart, 
pierced from above, through the midst, by 
a perpendicular sword-blade, and resting 
on @ mass of coagulated blood, the whole 





* Italian Relation of England, p. 21. 
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being inclosed within an _ ecclesiastical 
frame-work or border. Around is the 
inscription :— 


+ S + fris. toh’ + + thynghul + 
THE SEAL OF BROTHER JOHN THYNGHUL. 


Who this individual was, it may be difficult 
now to discover ; but the name, or a very 
similar one, is not wholly unknown in 
Irish monastic history. About the year 
1159, TuNnDAL, or TUNGAL, a native of 
Cork, though some say of Cashel, fell into 
an ecstasy for three days, and on his re- 
covery dictated to his friends around him 
an account of his visions (Sanctiolog. MS. 
in Bibl. Cott. referred to in Smith’s Cork, 
vol. ii. p. 420 and note). The owner of 
the seal before us lived two centuries after- 
wards, and of course cannot be identified 
with him. 

The garden in which this seal was dis- 
covered forms part of the site of the dis- 
solved Franciscan friary, commonly called 
the South Abbey, of Youghal. This house 
was the first of its kind in Ireland, and, 
according to the Four Masters, was founded 
in the year 1224 by Maurice FitzGerald, 
second Baron Ophaley. It is said that he 
originally designed the building for a castle, 
but changed it into a religious foundation 
from the following circumstance: the 
workmen who were digging for the castle- 
site, on the eve of a festival, begged of 
their employer a piece of money to drink 
his health, and he directed his eldest son 
to give it. But the young man, so far 
from obeying his father’s command, sternly 
reproved the poor labourers; and his father 
became so concerned for this opening pres- 
tige, that he altered his design, and re- 
solved to erect a house for Grey Friars. 
At the Dissolution, this Franciscan friary 
was granted to George Isham, by letters 
patent bearing date 16 June, 1597, which 
grant was soon after purchased of him by 
Richard Boyle, the first Earl of Cork. 

The seal, having been discovered on the 
site of a house of Franciscans, might natu- 
rally be assigned to a member of that 
order; and we would, at the first impulse, 
conjecture that it was lost by its owner as 
he walked or worked in the gardens of his 
monastery. The Sacred Heart, however, 
was the emblem of the Augustinians (see 
* Die Attribute der Heiligen.” Hanover, 
1843), who for the most part bore it 
‘* flaming,’’ but sometimes pierced with 
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a single arrow, and sometimes with two 
arrows saltier-wise.* The wedge - like 
sword, as here, is another variation, mark- 
ing, perhaps, some distinction of rule, 
though not of order. 

And now the inquiry is, What do we 
know of the Augustinians of Youghal ? 
Archdall does not mention any establish- 
ment of theirs at this place, yet there is 
every reason for believing that such existed. 
Friar Lubin, in his valuable history of the 
body, the Orbis Augustinianus, gives us a 
map of Ireland,t specifying the localities 
where houses of the order existed. In 
Munster we have at the mouth of the 
Blackwater ‘‘ Yoalensis,’’ i. e. The Friary 
at Youghal, marked along with the adjoin- 
ing monasteries of Ardmore, Lismore, and 
Dungarvan, but the historian gives us no 
particulars. The existence of the esta- 
blishment at Youghal, it is true, is contro- 
verted by the able anonymous compiler of 
an Irish Monasticon, printed in London 
by William Mears, in 1722, who, speaking 
of houses erroneously assigned to Augus- 
tinians (p. 323), writes: ‘‘ Youghill mo- 
nastery is likewise only of the aforesaid 
Friar Lubin’s discovering, without men- 
tioning the founder, or the time of its 
foundation; and I am well assured that 
there were never any convents of religious 
men at Yougil, besides those of the Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans.’’ But the writer 
previously (p. 311) had admitted a self- 
evident trath, which must weigh with us 
in receiving his authority, especially when 
so dogmatically given: ‘It is possible,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ that Friar Lubin might have 
had some informations which are unknown 
to me.’’ Let us now see how far Lubin’s 
record is borne out by fact. 

The religious edifices of Youghal have 
occupied your correspondent’s attention 
for the last four years, and have been 
repeatedly subjected to minute investiga- 
tion, with the object of compiling a Mo- 
nasticon Eochollense. In the course of 
these researches, the name of an old un- 
frequented road attracted attention, and 
ultimately led to the discovery of what he 
believes to be the ruins of the house alluded 
to by the Augustinian writer Friar Lubin. 
The road is near the town of Youghal, at 
the south side, and is called Kilcoran, i. e. 
Cill Kuarain, The Church of Koran, Cur- 
vinus or The Bowed. This saint was called 
‘the wise’’ son of Netseman, and his fes- 





* Of the last disposition, a fine specimen is in the collection of my gifted friend, 


Thomas Crofton Croker. 
Mayo. 


It is the silver seal of the Augustinians of Ballinrobe, co. 
Here the two arrows are arranged cross-wise, and the inscription reads :— 


“THe SEAL oF THE CONVENT OF THE AUGUSTINIAN EREMITES OF BALENROB.”’ 


+ This map is very curious. 


It is lettered, ‘‘ Provincia Hiberniae Ordinis Eremi- 


tarum Sancti Augustini, F. August. Lubin Ordinis Chorograph. delin. et sculp. Cum 


Priuilegio Regis Chr. Paris, 1659."’ 
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tival is set down in the Irish calendars at 
the 9th of February. He was of Deisi in 
Munster, a district in the county of Water- 
ford, immediately opposite the harbour of 
Youghal. Jn the Festilogium of Angus, 
the Culdee, he is called “* Mochuaroc,”’ 
‘* Meus parvulus Curvinus.’’ He was 
probably a Tortillard or Humpetto. 

The Kilcoran road, when followed for 
about one mile, leads past a little field 
called The Shanavine, a curious name, which 
next attracted notice. The appellation is, 
of course, Irish, and may be rendered 
Sean-min, or Sean-maigin, i.e. The Old 
Little Plain, or The Old Asylum or Sanc- 
tuary. In the old Irish laws, the word 
Maigin or Moyne signified a plain or lawn 
attached to a chieftain’s house, which was 
considered a place of sanctuary. An exa- 
mination of this field brought to light a 
holy well, stopped up with stones, and 
overshadowed by a gigantic gnarled old 
thorn-tree ; and near it several moss-grown 
and weather-worn pieces of worked free- 
stone, evidently fragments of a religious 
building. Five of these stones were mould- 
ed, three with Norman beads. Two were 
parts of door-jambs, the rest were pieces 
of windows, a jamb, a mullion, and part 
of a circular arch. Around spread a 
burial-ground, often used in the recollec- 
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tion of the peasants as a place of sepulture 
for unbaptized infants, like the calluraghs 
or keels of Ireland, which are deemed un- 
consecrated ground. The patriarch of the 
locality, a farmer named Magner, now in 
his 84th year, declared that he always 
heard that an Augustinian monastery ex- 
isted here, and named that order of Ere- 
mites, without any leading question being 
put to him. The site is very near the 
mouth of the Blackwater. 

But how came aseal of the Augustinians 
into the garden or grounds of the Fran- 
ciscan friary? It is well known that those 
early Irish establishments which followed 
the rule of Columba, Colombanus, Ailbe, 
or Declan, were compelled, after the 
Anglo-Norman conquest, to incorporate 
themselves with houses more immediately 
under the control of the papacy; and the 
Kilcoran, or Shanavine, monastery may 
have been subjected to this change. Per- 
haps the brethren were “ drafted,’’ as we 
might say, into the Franciscan house; and 
then brother Jonn TuoyNGuut brought 
his seal with him, and lost it or threw it 
moodily away in the nook where it was 
recently found. The seal may be assigned 
to the early part of the 14th century. 

Yours, &c. Samuet Hayman, Clk. 

South Abbey, Youghal, Jan. 26th, 1854, 


EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE IN SHAKSPERE’'S CORIOLANUS. 


Mr. Ursan,—So much knowledge and 
ingenuity has been expended on the dis- 
puted passages of Shakspere that it re- 
quires some daring to bring forward any 
conjecture that may flash across one’s 
mind, as one can hardly feel sure that it 
has not been anticipated and rejected as 
unworthy of notice. Even with this fear 
before my eyes, I venture to lay before 
you an emendation that has occurred to 
me of a much-vexed passage in Coriolanus. 

Aufidius (Act V. Scene 5), speaking of 
Coriolanus, says, 

T took him : 
Made him joint servant with me: gave him way 
In all his own desires : nay, let him choose 
Out of my files, his projects to accomplish, 
My best and freshest men : serv’d his designments 
In my own person : holp to reap the fame 
Which he did end alt his. 

These two last lines have given much 
trouble to the commentators. One of 
them substitutes ear (plough) for end; 
another (writing, if I mistake not, ina 
late number of Blackwood’s Magazine) 
adopts the reading ear, but transposes it 
with reap ; so that the lines run thus : 


holp to ear the fame 
Which he did reap all his. 


Now, in All’s Well that Ends Well 
(Act I. Scene 3), the Clown, speaking of 
the friends who he expects will save him 
the trouble of begetting his own children, 
uses the same metaphor. ‘* He that ears 
my land, spares my team, and gives me 
leave to inn the crop.”’ 

May we not from this speech of the 
Clown borrow the word inn and substitute 
it for end in the speech of Aufidius, which 
will then run thus ? 


holp to reap the fame 
Which he did inn all his. 


Possibly,—though this 1 advance with 
great hesitation, as the next ensuing word 
begins with a vowel,—we might for the 
sake of euphony write ind, which is a 
yet nearer approach to the original read- 
ing. Ido not, however, lay much stress 
on the orthography; the meaning of the 
word, which Johnson gives as ‘‘ house, 
put under cover,”’ will render the expres- 
sion of Aufidius perfectly intelligible. 

Yours, &c. oO» Ve 
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Destination of the Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities—The New England Historic Genealo- 
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Public Records of Scotland— Proposed School of Navigation—Conference for a Universal Alphabet 
—Anniversaries of the Institute of Civil Engineers and the Chronological Institute—Dr. Layard— 
Sir David Brewster—Marochetti’s Statue of Richard Cceur de Lion—Statue of Sir Francis Drake at 
Offenburg—Statue of Jefferson—Shrine of St. Radegonde of Poitiers—Pictures in the Council House 
at Bristol—Sale of Lord Macartney’s Manuscripts—Sir William Betham’s MSS.—Messrs. Maw’s 


Encaustic Tiles—Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


The various memorials which have been 
made to the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum to induce them to purchase for the 
nation the unrivalled Faussett Collection 
of Anglo-Saxon Antiquities, have had no 
weight with that impassive body. Though 
addressed in the most urgent terms by the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Archeological 
Institute, and by their own officers of the 
Department of Antiquities, they have de- 
murred to the expenditure of a sum which 
would be deemed insignificant in the pur- 
chase of a single picture or statue of any 
importance, and that in the case of the 
very department of our National Antiqui- 
ties which has recently been opened with 
much congratulation, but with empty 
shelves, and which required some such 
nucleus to set it forward on a respectable 
footing. The part in which the constituted 
guardians of our national collections have 
so signally failed has been supplied by the 
patriotism of Mr. Joseph Mayer of Liver- 
pool, whose museum is at all times libe- 
rally opened to the public. We understand 
that the sum he has generously expended 
on this object is 800/., and we are happy to 
hear that he has placed the disposal of the 
collection, and of the valuable MS. books 
in which the whole is carefully and ex- 
actly described, in the experienced hands 
of Mr. C. Roach Smith. 

It is very pleasing to observe the great 
and general interest which our American 
cousins now take in tracing their English 
ancestry. The annual meeting of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society 
was held at Boston on the 4th of January. 
Wm. Whiting, esq. the President, con- 
gratulated the members on their increase 
of number, and referred to the very valuable 
additions to the library during the past 
year. ‘‘ Every one who could trace his 
descent to the early New Englanders 
should (he said) feel an honest pride at 
having sprung from any of those who came 
to either of the colonies in tlhe early vessels. 
The study of the genealogy of families 
tended to perpetuate a reverence for the 
characters of our ancestors, and to awaken 
the endeavour to imitate their inflexible 
virtues.”” The Society has published seven 


volumes of the ‘‘ New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register,’’ containing a 
large amount of valuable historical matter. 
This work is under the editorial charge of 
Samuel G. Drake, esq. author of the His- 
tory of Boston. Several Committees were 
chosen: one for the purpose of procuring 
funds to purchase English local histories, 
for which there is a daily increasing in- 
quiry. Another was appointed to under- 
take the compilation of an extensive Ge- 
nealogical Dictionary of New England for 
the seventeenth century. 

Mr. J. E. Lee, the founder and main 
supporter of the Caerleon Antiquarian 
Association, is making an effort to liqui- 
date the debt remaining upon the erection 
of the convenient and appropriate Meseum 
in that town. It amounts only to fifty 
pounds, and we should be glad if by direct- 
ing attention to his proposals we can at 
all further the object he has in view. He 
requests on the one hand the contribution 
of objects of art, books, pictures, prints, 
&c. and on the other proposes that the 
same shall be dispersed again by 100 tickets 
to be issued at ten shillings each. As 
upwards of sixty tickets are already taken, 
we trust that a little more of that per- 
severance for which Mr. Lee is so well 
known, will accomplish his wishes. When 
that is done, he promises that the Society 
shall be gratified by the publication of the 
proceedings of their meeting in August 
last at Caldicot Castle, accompanied by 
several etchings, illustrative of its archi- 
tecture. 

A Society has been formed under the 
secretaryship of Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, 
Dr. Benisch, and Dr. Turnbull, with the 
title of The Palestine Archeological As- 
sociation, having for its object the explo- 
ring of the ancient and modern cities and 
towns, or other places of historical import- 
ance, in Palestine and the adjacent coun- 
tries, with a view to the discovery of 
monuments and objects of antiquity, by 
means of researches on the spot. The 
prospectus runs as follows :—‘ Archeolo- 
logical Research in the East having now 
attained such important results, in the dis- 
covery and acquisition of splendid monu- 
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ments, both Egyptian and Assyrian; and 
a great archeological chain of inquiry 
having been thus established, from Egyp- 
tian Thebes to the site of Nineveh, it has 
been suggested that Palestine presents it- 
self the middle link in this chain, as being 
full of rich promise to researches and 
inquiries of a similar character. If Egypt 
and Assyria,” says the prospectus of the 
Society, “ have afforded so many valuable 
monuments to the truth of history and 
tradition, it may reasonably be expected 
that Palestine would yicld as rich a harvest. 
Why should not the sites of the ancient 
cities and towns of the Hebrews, and of 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Canaan, be 
explored? And why might not the lo- 
calities of important monuments — espe- 
cially of the Hebrews—he sought for, 
under the guidance of scriptural authority 
and of tradition;—as, for instance, the 
Egyptiancoffins of the Patriarchs at Hebron 
and Sichem—the twelve stones set up by 
Joshua at Gilgal and in the Jordan—the 
monumental record of the Law in the 
Stone of Sichem—the Sacred Ark, sup- 
posed to have been concealed by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah in some recess—with many 
others, which will suggest themselves to 
the biblical reader? The discovery, if 
not also the recovery, of these precious 
relics of Hebrew antiquity, might be ac- 
companied or followed by the acquisition 
of various objects of historical importance, 
—as coins, vessels, implements, sculpture, 
inscriptions, manuscripts, and other docu- 
ments, all illustrative of the most interest- 
ing periods of remotest antiquity; and 
that in the Holy Land, the land of the 
Bible, such a treasure of archeological 
knowledge would possess a high degree of 
importance, as corroborative of the sacred 
writings, and would doubtless be so es- 
teemed, as well by the learned as by the 
religious world.’’—The idea of the Pales- 
tine Archeological Association seems to 
have arisen in the body of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society,—with which Society it 
would appear to have the most friendly 
relations. 

Five or six years ago, the more ancient 
Records in her Majesty’s General Register 
House for Scotland, at Edinburgh, were 
made accessible, free of any charge, for 
purposes of historical, antiquarian, and 
literary research. The privilege has been 
highly appreciated—the liberal example 
thus set in Scotland having since been fol- 
lowed in England; and, in order to make 
it more generally available, an officer has 
now, we hear, been appointed to the spe- 
cial charge of this department of the public 
service. The gentleman nominated to the 
office, Mr. Joseph Robertson, has entered 
on his duties; and we have no doubt that 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLI. 
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he will afford to men of letters, and to all 
others who may be engaged in archzolo- 
gical inquiries of a literary character, every 
facility for consulting the national records 
of Scotland which is consistent with their 
safe custody and proper preservation. 

John Disney, esq. F.S.A. who has lately 
so munificently founded a professorship 
and museum of archeology at Cambridge, 
has signified his intention of founding, in 
connexion with the Cosmos Institute, a 
School of Navigation. There is at present 
only one public school of this kind for the 
first port in the world. 

A Conference has been held at the resi- 
dence of the Chevalier Bunsen, on the 
subject of a Universal Alphabet. Among 
those present were Sir John Herschel, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Professor Owen, Dr. 
Max Miller, Dr. Pertz of Berlin, and other 
distinguished men of science and literature, 
with the Revs. Henry Venn, Trestrail, and 
other representatives of missionary socie- 
ties. The Chevalier Bunsen stated the 
object of the Conference, which was to 
consult as to the practicability of adopting 
a uniform system of expressing foreign 
alphabets by Roman characters. The ad- 
vantages of such a system, both scientific 
and practical, were urged, the former ia 
connection with the study of ethnology and 
philology, and the latter chiefly in connec- 
tion with the great Protestant missionary 
enterprises of the present time. Professor 
Lepsius and Dr. Max Miiller have devoted 
much time to the subject, founding their 
phonology on the physiological principles 
ably expounded by Dr. Johannes Miiller, 
and published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
To the soundness of Dr. J. Miller's 
researches Professor Owen bore testi- 
mony, and expressed his agreement with 
the results. Any differences in the organs 
of speech in various races of men were 
too trivial to present any difficulty for 
practical arrangement of alphabets. Sir 
John Herschel, in the course of his ob- 
servations, said that too much exactness 
must not be attempted in defining the 
phonetic symbols, for the vowel sounds 
were practically infinite, from the flexibility 
of the organs of voice. In English he 
thought we had at least thirteen vowels. 
Mr. Norris thought there were more, and 
Mr. Cull seventeen. Sir John Herschel 
thought that a certain definite number of 
typical signs must be selected, leaving 
each nation or province to attach to them 
their own shades and variety of sound. A 
distinct graphic sign for every sound would 
be impossible. Dr. Max Miiller’s pro- 
posal is to use the Roman alphabet, with 
the addition of italics, for certain modifi- 
cations of vowel ay and also some 
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consonants. The use of italics has the 
advantage over points, or other diacritical 
signs, of being universally understood and 
in general use. The first practical point 
te be settled is that referred to by Sir 
John Herschel—the adoption of the pri- 
mary alphabet, the letters or sounds of 
which must be selected for the widest pos- 
sible range of use. 

The Annual General Meeting of the 
Institution of Civii Engineers took place 
Dec. 20, James Meadows Rendel, esq. 
President, in the chair. The report re- 
viewed the progress of engineering at home 
and abroad; and the great works, both of 

ublic utility and of architectural embel- 
ishment, proceeding in France, under the 
present energetic ruler of that kingdom, 
were pointed out as worthy of exciting our 
national emulation. Telford medals were 
presented to Messrs. Coode, Clerk, Brooks, 
Huntington, Burt, Duncan, Siemens, Che- 
verton, and Barrett; and premiums of 
books to Messrs. Richardson, Armstrong, 
Rawlinson, and Sewell. The financial 
statement showed that, though there was a 
heavy debt for printing, yet the annual in- 
come now, for the first time, exceeded the 
ordinary expenditure. This statement, as 
to the printing debt, produced a length- 
ened discussion, which resulted in the de- 
termination that contributions should be 
collected from members of all classes, on 
the following scale : President, 30 guineas; 
past presidents, vice-presidents, and mem- 
bers and associates of the council, 20 gui- 
neas each; members 5 guineas each, and 
associates 1 guinea each. This assessment 
was cheerfully agreed to, and several mem- 
bers and associates present doubled the 
amount of their contributions. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected for the 
ensuing year :—Messrs. James Simpson, 
President; G. P. Bidder, I. K. Brunel, J. 
Locke, M.P., R. Stephenson, M.P., Vice- 
Presidents; J. Cubitt, J. E. Errington, 
J. Fowler, C. H. Gregory, J. Hawkshaw, 
T. Hawksley, J. R. M‘Clean, C. May, J. 
Penn, and J. S. Russell, members; and 
H. A. Hunt, and C. Geach, M.P., asso- 
ciates of the Council. Mr. Rendel has 
occupied the chair for two years. 

The anniversary meeting of the Chrono- 
logical Institute was held on the 21st Dec. 
being the winter solstice, Dr. John Lee, 
LL.D. President elect, in the chair. Dr. 
Lee has held the office of treasurer of the 
institute for the last three years. Dr. 
William Camps is his successor, Thomas 
Joseph Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. being nomi- 
nated to the office of Vice-President. The 
following communications were made to 
the meeting :—1. ‘* On the Chronological 
Study of History,’’ by Dr. Bell, illustrated 
by reference to his chart, ‘‘ The Stream of 
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Time.” 2. “On the order of the Genera- 
tion,’’ an ancient chronological tract, by 
Mr. Asher and Mr. Black, the registrar of 
the institute, accompanied with the exhibi- 
tion of a Hebrew manuscript thereof. 
3. ‘*On the Evidence in favour of the 
shortest Period for the Ministry of Jesus 
Christ,” by Mr. Mardon. 4. ‘‘On the 
Date of the Battle of Cremona, fought 
between the Armies of Vitellius and Ves- 
pasian,’”’ by the Rev. S. D, Halkett. 
5. A short notice on the dates of the Py- 
ramids at Ghizeh and Abousseir, by Mr. 
John Freeman. The Institute has pub- 
lished the first part of its Transactions. 

On the 9th Feb. in the Court of Com- 
mon Council, the freedom of the City of 
London was presented to Austen Henry 
Layard, D.C.L. and M.P., in a box ap- 
propriately carved with the most remark- 
able symbols derived from the Assyrian 
sculptures. 

The Italian Society of Sciences, at their 
last general meeting, elected Sir David 
Brewster to the place of one of its twelve 
foreign members, vacant by the death of 
M. Arago. 

Baron Marochetti’s Statue of Richard 
Ceur de Lion, which had so fine an aspect 
at the western end of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, has been placed on a tempo- 
rary pedestal in New Palace Yard, in front 
of the door of Westminster Hall. The 
great masses of the contiguous buildings 
here detract much from its effect. It 
appears as if placed in a square bandbox. 
It is stated also that Sir Charles Barry 
complains that it does not harmonise with 
the architectural features around it. 

A statue of Sir Francis Drake has been 
presented to the town of Offenburg by 
Herr Andreas Friederich, a sculptor living 
in Strasburg. It is executed in fine-grained 
red sandstone, nine feet high, and has been 
erected on a handsome pedestal of sand- 
stone fourteen feet high, in one of the 
best situations in the town. Sir Francis 
Drake is represented standing on his ship 
at Deptford, on the 4th April, 1587, hav- 
ing just been made a knight by the Queen. 
The sculptor, having no idea of the plain 
knighthood by the sword, still retained in 
England, and in England only, has placed 
some imaginary insignia of knighthood, 
with a portrait of the Queen, suspended 
by a massive chain from his neck. He 
holds in his right hand a map of America, 
and in his left a bundle of potato-stalks, 
with the roots, leaves, flowers, and berries 
attached. His arm leans on an anchor, 
over which a mantle falls in ample folds. 
On each side of the pedestal are inscrip- 
tions, the first being, ‘‘ Sir Francis Drake, 
the introducer of potatoes into Europe in 
the year of our Lord 1586 ;’’ the second, 
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“The thanks of the town of Offenburg to 
Andreas Friederich of Strasburg, the exe- 
cutor and founder of the statue ;” the 
third, ‘‘ The blessings of millions of men 
who cultivate the globe of the earth is thy 
most imperishable glory ;’’ and the fourth, 
‘« The precious gift of God, as the help of 
the poor against need, prevents bitter 
want.’’ The citizens of Offenburg have 
presented the artist with a silver goblet, 
on the lid of which stands a model, in the 
same metal, of the statue to Drake. 

A statue of Jefferson, third President 
of the United States, was cast on the 25th 
Jan. at the royal foundry at Munich. It 
is thirteen feet high, and has taken ten 
tons of metal. This is one of the five 
statues which will surround the equestrian 
one of Washington, at Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia, and which is twenty-two feet in 
height. The model of the statue is by 
Hiram Powers. 

A valuable purchase has just been made 
for the Louvre. It is an enamelled chest 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century, ori- 
ginally destined to contain the remains of 
St. Radegonde, patron of the town of 
Poitiers. The colours are very brilliant, 
and the chest is exquisitely finished, even 
to the minutest chasing of the four groups 
which fill its several compartments. 

Some of the old Portraits of Kings and 
councillors in the Bristol Council House 
have of late been undergoing the process 
of cleaning, when they were found to have 
been most extravagantly and absurdly be- 
daubed at some former period. A very 
indifferent portrait of Charles the First, 
of which the external surface has been 
nearly removed, has proved to be an ex- 
cellent picture, worthy of Cornelius Jan- 
son. One of Charles the Second is re- 
stored by the same process into his brother 
James, having apparently been translated 
into the more popular monarch after the 
Revolution. Its original purchase is sup- 
posed to be recorded in the following 
items: “1686. April7. Paid John Hos- 
kins for the King’s picture, 10/. 5s. Paid 
for gilding frame, 13s.’’ These restora- 
tions have been performed by Mr. Cur- 
nock, portrait-painter. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Picca- 
dilly, have sold by auction the library and 
manuscripts collected by George, Earl of 
Macartney, whose important diplomatic 
engagements in China and at the Court of 
St. Petersburg have given his name no 
mean place in history. Lord Macartney 
died in 1806, and the external condition 
of his books would seem to indicate that 
his library has lain dormant from that time 
to the present. The printed books con- 
sisted of such historical and topographical 
works as may be found in the best fur- 
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nished libraries, with others relating to the 
histories of those countries which were 
the scenes of the Earl’s diplomatic ser- 
vices. The manuscripts, which were 
numerous and important, elicited spirited 
competition. Among them were the fol- 
lowing :—A Collection of Original Manu- 
scripts and Autograph Letters of and 
relating to Francis Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, sold for 302. Two folio 
volumes of Letters and Documents ad- 
dressed to Sir G. Downing, British Minis- 
ter to the Netherlands, 1644 to 1682, 
1527. In this collection were two holo- 
graph letters of Andrew Marvel, and many 
other interesting papers. Hobbes’ Le- 
viathan, a curious manuscript, said to be 
the identical one presented to Charles IT. 
by the author, 15/7. 10s. A notice of this 
MS. will be found in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1813. An unpublished 
MS. of Sir Kenelm Digby’s Journal of 
his proceedings against the Algerines, and 
afterwards against the Venetians, 21/. 10s. 
Among the Heraldic MSS. were, A 
Visitation of Essex, 13/. Visitation 
of Essex and Norfolk, 107. 10s. Visita- 
tion of Hertfordshire, 127, Visitation 
of Lancashire, 167. Visitation of Norfolk 
and Worcestershire, 22/. Visitation of 
Oxfordshire, 12/7, Visitation of Somerset- 
shire, 107. A large collection of Cases, 
Pedigrees, Petitions, and Rolls of Nobility, 
141. 10s. Ralph Brook’s Account of the 
Seymour Family, 9/. 10s. Anstis and 
Dale’s Collections of Pedigrees, &c. of the 
Powlet Family, 107. 10s. Peerage Cases, 
a large collection, MS. and printed, formed 
by John Anstis, Garter-King-at-Arms, 241, 
Arms of the Gentry of Staffordshire, as 
they are entered in visitation of 1663, made 
by W. Dugdale, &c. 32/.10s. Sir Erasmus 
Gower’s Journal of the Proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s ship Lion, commencing Aug. 
1793, and ending Jan. 1794, on a voyage 
to China, 26/. Proceedings and Corres- 
pondence of the Select Committee at Fort 
St. George, during the Government of Earl 
Macartney, 9/.10s. Letters during Sir G. 
Macartney’s residence in Russia, from 
1764 to 1767, with the then Secretary of 
State, and two other lots of MSS. relating 
to Russia, 217. Proceedings of Messrs. 
Sadleir, Staunton, and Hudleston, for the 
Negotiation of Peace with Tippoo Sultaun, 
7. 5s. Copies of the Correspondence at 
Bengal and Madras between the Earl of 
Macartney, Warren Hastings, and others, 
71. 58. 

We regret to see an announcement that 
the Library and MSS. of the late Sir 
William Betham, Ulster King-of-Arms, 
are likely to be dispersed by auction. 
The collection is so important to the family 
and general history of Ireland, that it is 
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very desirable that it should be kept entire, 
and placed in some public library inDublin. 

The last Pattern-Book of Encaustic 
Tiles, manufactured by Maw and Com- 
pany, at Benthall, near Broseley, offers a 
great variety of choice to those who are 


inclined to adopt this elegant and conve- ~ 


nient mode of pavement. Besides the nu- 
merous ecclesiastical patterns which have 
now been repeated in various ways, the 
book contains several adaptations of 
Greek, Italian, and Moresque ornamenta- 
tion, which have been designed by Mr. 
H. B. Garling, architect. These will be 
useful for domestic use. For churches 
people cannot do better than select some 
of the direct copies of the ancient tiles, 
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which cannot easily be surpassed. This 
pattern-book is further remarkable for its 
very excellent examples of arrangement. 
It is transmitted stamped from the manu- 
facturers, and specimen tiles are to be 
seen at 11, Aldersgate-street. 

The public library at Vienne, in France, 
has been totally destroyed by fire; 8000 
volumes and some very valuable old MSS. 
were burnt to cinders, and a painting by 
Claude Lorraine, representing The Daugh- 
ters of Lot, was a good deal damaged. 

The Rev. Peter Brown of Wishaw has 
collected a quantity of unpublished mate- 
rials with reference to Oliver Cromwell’s 
visits to Scotland, which he proposes 
to publish. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Notes at Paris, particularly on the State 
and Prospects of Religion. Post 8vo.— 
This book contains the substance of a 
journal kept during a visit to Paris in the 
autumn of last year; and, though no name 
appears on the title-page, we gather from 
a note in p. 12 that it proceeds from a 
dignitary of the abbey-church of West- 
minster,—well known for his active zeal 
in the cause of the Church of England and 
in every good work connected therewith, 
—who previously, in 1845, published ‘‘ A 
Diary in France,’”’ written during the reign 
of Louis-Philippe. Dr. Wordsworth’s 
primary object in his last visit to Paris 
appears to have been to examine the MS. of 
the Philosophumena, attributed to Hippo- 
lytus, which is preserved in the National 
Library; but he also made it his business 
to visit churches and schools, and other 
institutions, and to make serious inquiries 
in every accessible or opportune quarter, 
which could afford him information on the 
present state of religion in France. The 
result is by no means encouraging to those 
who aspire for the progress of Christianity, 
and for the future peace and amendment 
of society. 

“Tt would appear (he remarks) that at 
the present critical period a large class of 
the French people imagines that the na- 
tional religion—the Roman Catholic creed 
—is not fostered by the higher powers 
because they believe in it as a revelation 
from heaven, and therefore true, and ne- 
cessary to be received and propagated ; 
but is worn by them as a mask, and used 
as an instrument of government—an in- 
genious and effective machine of Machia- 
velian policy. They suspect the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers of acting a political 
part, in order to serve their own secular 


ends; they charge the higher classes with 
hypocrisy and duplicity. Thus the moral 
influence of the State and Church may 
perhaps be silently declining, even at a 
time when, by their combination, they 
seem to be strong. And there may be 
reason to think that the time may not be 
distant, when the people may rise against 
those who, as they suppose, have conspired 
together to delude and oppress them. 

“The papal element in the French 
Church makes it very difficult for the civil 
power to deal with it. Louis-Philippe 
feared and persecuted it as an enemy, and, 
in order to disarm and cripple it, pa- 
tronised liberal measures and developed 
liberal powers, which eventually became 
too strong for his own government; and 
so he precipitated his own fall. Napo- 
leon III. pursues a different policy; he 
favours the hierarchy and the church, and 
encourages it to develop its own principles. 
But is it not to be apprehended that the 
same papal element which made Louis- 
Philippe jealous of the Church, will now, 
being cherished by the State, render the 
government of Napoleon III. obnoxious 
to the nation, and, by its extravagances 
and impostures, provoke and strengthen 
the cause of infidelity and revolution, and 
prepare the way for the downfall of his 
dynasty ? Until the papal element is 
eliminated from the Church of France, the 
church can never be a source of strength 
to the throne ; it will rather be « cause of 
peril to it. But if that were done, then 
the church and throne might aid each 
other, and flourish together.’’ 

In a subsequent place Dr. Wordsworth 
remarks : 

“ Tt seems that the present crisis is re- 
markable in this respect: now, in the 
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middle of the nineteenth century, France, 
and a considerable portion of Europe, is 
falling back into the modes of thought 
and action of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries with regard to the papacy. This 
may be instanced in the following par- 
ticulars : 

“T. The reproduction of the Ultra- 
montane theory, even in temporal matters, 
concerning the powers of the papacy—its 
supremacy and infallibility. 

‘TI. In the estimate of the actions of 
individual popes. We are now called upon 
by Romanist writers in France to unlearn 
our history. Not merely (we are assured) 
do the characters of such popes as Boni- 
face VIII., Gregory VII., Innocent III., 
and Pius V. require no apology, but these 
pontiffs are to be regarded as models for 
imitation, as patterns for popes, and as 
objects of special veneration to the clergy 
and laity for faith, saintliness, and courage. 

“TII. The documents of Roman eccle- 
siastical history, which were rejected as 
spurious by such learned R. C. writers of 
the French Church as Fleury, Dupin, and 
Tillemont (who would now, I suppose, be 
proscribed as Jansenists), are not only re- 
ceived as genuine and true, however late 
may be their origin, and however incon- 
sistent they may be with known historical 


facts, but they are to be made the ground- 
work of church history, and all other do- 
cuments are to be corrected by them and 
conformed to them. 

“TV. This revival of the spirit of me- 
dizvalism shows itself in numerous prac- 


tices as well as doctrines. For example— 

1. We now see a band of pilgrims set- 
ting out from Paris to the Holy Land to 
worship at the Holy Sepulchre. 

2. We behold the Catacombs of Rome 
worked with increased activity, as if they 
were a spiritual California. 

[On this subject we have extracted in 
a former portion of this Magazine Dr. 
Wordsworth’s able exposure of the recent 
erection of a new Patron Saint at Amiens.] 

“3. The worship of the Blessed Virgin, 
superseding the religion of Christ, is too 
obvious to be insisted upon. 

‘“*4, Again, we see reports of miracles, 
apparitions, &c, promulgated by the church 
with great confidence and activity. In 
fact, the Apocalyptic prophecy appears 
to be receiving a complete fulfilment ; the 
mysterious power, there foreshadowed, of 
‘the faithless church,’ whose seat is on 
the Seven Hills, is labouring with restless 
energy to make every one receive its mark, 
and with marvellous success.’’ 

_ Dr. Wordsworth has also made various 
inquiries as to the present state of Pro- 
testantism in France. It is, unhappily, di- 
vided into two discordant parties. Whilst 
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the Roman Catholics have almost entirely 
relinquished their Gallicanism, the Pro- 
testants are still separated into Calvinists 
and Lutherans. ‘‘ But what is very re- 
markable, is, that the Parisian R.C. press 
does not wage a systematic warfare with 
Parisian Protestantism, or with French 
Protestantism; but almost all its anti- 
Protestant artillery is levelled across the 
Channel against the Church of England. 
This is, perhaps, the strongest testimony 
that could be given, and the noblest homage 
that could be paid to that church—as the 
strongest bulwark of the Reformation.” 

When a pastor of the Evangélique or 
Reformed Protestant party was asked, 
‘ “What is the state of your own churches ? 
Do you make much progress?’ he replied 
‘Yes, we make some: but the circum- 
stance I mentioned is one of our hinder- 
ances. The people lovespectaciein religion, 
and we have little of that to offer in our 
churches ; hence, I candidly own,’ said he, 
‘that Protestantism in our form is not 
suited for France as she is now. It is too 
dry, too cold. There are other things 
against us. The name of Protestant in 
France is regarded as synonymous with 
that of rebelle, it excites souvenirs de la 
guerre. Then our divisions tell greatly 
against us. Still there is a considerable 
demand in the communes of France for 
Protestant instructors, qui sont trés aimés, 
I was pasteur in a certain commune, where 
I had five instituteurs under me; our in- 
struction is generally preferred to that of 
the Roman Catholic schools. But the 
government is now opposed to us, and we 
have great difficulties thrown in our way 
by the civil and ecclesiastical powers. All 
the weight of the authority of the country 
is cast into the scale of Rome.”’ 

The same speaker gave it as his opinion 
that in the north of France there was little 
religious faith of any kind among the 
middle and lower classes,—in the south, 
some little. The author, of course, makes 
some reflections upon the measures which 
may best tend to remedy this lamentable 
state of things. ‘‘ And next to Divine 
Grace, and the Divine Word, we must look 
to sound learning, and especially to an 
accurate study of early church history, for 
the manifestation of the truth, and for the 
exposure of the cheats and impostures now 
palmed upon an unsuspecting world under 
the venerable name of Christian antiquity. 
The Church of Rome has now many hearts 
and hands stirred by a spirit similar to 
that which actuated the mind, and pro- 
duced the works, of her illustrious an- 
nalist Cardinal Baronius; and it will fare 
ill for the cause of Christianity in England 
if our Universities and capitular bodies do 
not endeavour to raise a race of students, 
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animated by the temper, and instigated by 
the zeal, and endowed with the erudition, 
of Isaac Casaubon.” 


France before the Revolution; or, 
Princes, Infidels, and Huguenots. By 
L. F. Bungener, Author of the History 
of the Council of Trent. 2 vols.—This 
is a translation of the well-known work 
‘* Trois Sermons sous Louis XV.”’ It is 
the most skilfully constructed of the au- 
thor’s stories, while the argumentative 
part of the book is in no respect inferior 
to that in the History of the Council of 
Trent—a volume which should be in the 
hands of every student of history. 

The volumes before us are divided be- 
tween the court, the city, and the desert, 
as the locality of the proscribed Protestant 
Church in France was called. The scenes 
at court are the most brilliantly painted, 
those in the city the most graphically 
described, and those in the desert the 
most touching. It is all, too, history and 
not fiction; and history, moreover, more 
startling than anything ever dreamed of 
by weavers of romance. The author’s 
powers of condensation are really marvel- 
lous, and for brilliant power of narrative 
he has no one that can be compared with 
him but Lamartine. We see that the 


present is called the ‘‘ authorised edition,” 
but it appears to us to contain less matter 
than that in Triibner’s American transla- 
tion, published under the title of “ The 


Priest and the Huguenot.”’ In both in- 
stances the original has been most skil- 
fully translated. 

The ablest of Bungener’s works has not 
yet found a translator, we allude to his 
‘¢ Esquisses du 17™° Siécle,’’ in which 
Voltaire is the central figure. That 
wretched deity of those who denied all 
other gods is splendidly annihilated in 
that incomparable work ; and we counsel 
all who read systematically to peruse it 
before they venture upon Bungener’s 
forthcoming volume “ Julien, ou la fin 
d’un Siécle.’’ 


A Memoir of the Life and Labours of 
Dr. A. Judson. By Francis Wayland, 
D.D. 2 vols, Nisbet.—It is unfortunate 
that some of the best of our new books do 
occasionally get thrust aside to make way 
for the importunate claims of such as treat 
on subjects of'a great, but temporary, 
interest. Among those recently placed 
before us, let us now particularly make the 
honourable mention to which they are so 
well entitled, of two volumes which come 
to us from America, though reprinted, and 
with good success, in London. Dr. Way- 
land's Memoirs of the celebrated American 
Baptist missionary in Burmah, Pr. Jud- 
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son, owe their interest to various causes: 
—chiefly, indeed, to the rare singleness of 
heart and purpose which pervaded Dr. 
Judson’s whole career,—but also from the 
remarkable aid his labours received from 
no less than three admirable women, suc- 
cessively the partakers of the missionary’s 
counsels, and most effective partners in 
his toils. The name of the first Mrs. 
Judson—of that heroic woman who minis- 
tered to her husband and his companions’ 
wants throughout their cruel captivity of 
twenty-one months in Ava,—is tolerably 
well known. To Anne Judson, indeed, 
the missionary path was almost wholly one 
of sorrow and discouragement. For seven 
years the church at Rangoon could num- 
ber only three native converts ; and, after 
the terrible persecutions of Ava, the shat- 
tered health of the brave wife gave way. 
After fourteen years of married life, thir- 
teen of which had been passed in foreign 
climes, the path had just begun to look 
brighter, and the hope of better success to 
dawn on them, when an illness of a few 
days, in her husband’s absence, carried 
her off, leaving one motherless babe, soon 
to follow her. Strange as it may seem, 
her merits seem to have been fully 
equalled, in many respects surpassed, by 
her successor, who, herself the widow of 
an excellent missionary, married Dr. Jud- 
son eight years after the death of his first 
wife. To this companion, indeed, was owing 
much even of that influence among the 
heathen which might be ascribed to his 
own efforts, since it is clear that, during a 
great part of his widowerhood, habits of 
asceticism and a diseased aversion to society 
had been growing upon him. From these 
notions and habits, which might have eaten 
the heart out of his noble enterprises, his 
second marriage entirely freed him. He 
was now made the father of living and 
promising children His wife, a learned, 
talented, energetic, loving Christian wo- 
man, speaking and writing the native lan- 
guages fluently, holding his work dearer 
than life, raised his heart, his mind, 
and hope. With her he had the blessing 
of living ten years, when a disease, whose 
symptoms had threatened her, became 
more decidedly developed, and her husband 
was told that the only chance for protracted 
life was in a sea-voyage and a northern cli- 
mate. As she was too ill to go alone, Dr. 
Judson, unwilling as he was to leave his 
work, felt constrained to accompany her. 
They reached the Isle of France. There 
her health appeared to be so far improved, 
as that both made up their minds that it 
was possible for her to proceed without 
him; and he determined to return to the 
mission. We recollect no more touching 
instance of quiet heroism and fidelity to 
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duty than this. They might have hoped 
to meet again, but the hazard and the sepa- 
ration were dreadful. Happily, however, 
as it must be said, the deceptive appear- 
ances of recovery quickly gave place to 
realities, about which there could be no 
mistake. They proceeded together, when, 
just off the Island of St. Helena, the de- 
voted and beloved Sarah Judson breathed 
her last. There was time to carry the body 
on shore, and to bury her by the side of a 
sister labourer in the Christian field. It was 
during the few days of sojourn near the 
Isle of France, while their separation ap- 
peared to be decided on, that she wrote 
the beautiful lines which follow :— 


We part on this green islet, love, 
Thou for the eastern main ; 

I for the setting sun, love, 
Oh, when to meet again ? 

My heart is sad for thee, love, 
For lone thy way will be : 

And oft thy tears will fall, love, 
For thy children and for me. 


The music of thy daughter’s voice 
Thou’l’t miss for many a year ; 

And the merry shout of thine elder boys, 
Thou’!’t list in vain to hear. 


When we knelt to see our Henry die, 
And heard his last faint moan, 

Each wip’d the tear from other’s eye; 
Now each must weep alone. 


My tears fall fast for thee, love; 
How can I say, farewell ! . 
But go—thy God be with thee, love, 
Thy heart’s deep grief to quell. 

Yet my spirit clings to thee, love, 
Thy soul remains with me; 

And oft we'll hold communion sweet 
Over the distant sea. 


And who can paint our mutual joy, 
When, all our wand’rings o’er, 

We both shall clasp our infants three 
At home, on Burmah’s shore! 


But higher shall our raptures glow, 
On yon celestial plain, 

When the lov’d and parted here below 
Meet, ne’er to part again ! 


Then gird thine armour on, love; 
Nor faint thou by the way, 

Till Boodh shall fall, and Burmah’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway ! 


One can hardly realise the fact of a third 
marriage ; and yet this affectionate man, 
wrung to the heart by his losses and the 
desolation of his prospects, could not con- 
template a return to his work alone. 
Wonderful to say, in this case also the 
choice seems to have been dictated by 
sound wisdom, and to have been produc- 
tive of blessings to the full as rare and 
Precious as those he had previously known. 
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He had pursued his sad voyage after the 
death of Sarah Judson, and for the first 
and last time revisited the land of his birth, 
since that time when (in 1815) he sailed 
from its shores to found the Burmah mis- 
sion. He remained some months in New 
York and Boston; and set sail with his 
third partner on the 11th of July, 1846, 
on his last labours in Rangoon, where first 
he had preached the Gospel. Those la- 
bours, however, were not destined to be 
long protracted; and we are indebted to 
the pen of his faithful wife for the beautiful 
and touching account of his last hours, 
when on a voyage positively ordered as 
the only chance for prolonged life. It is 
a blessing to know that, during a large por- 
tion of that life, he had been permitted to 
see many fruits of his missionary toils. For 
thirty-seven years he laboured in Burmah 
—he gathered together its first Christian 
congregation—tried by intense suffering, 
bodily and mental—labouring with his pen 
and voice—completing his translation of 
the Bible, his Dictionary, and his Tracts. 
And now we have it to say, that, whereas 
during the first seven years of his mission 
three converts only had been brought in, 
the number of Burmese and of Karens 
who were, at the close of his life, constant, 
and for the most part consistent, worship- 
pers in Christian churches and readers of 
the Christian Scriptures, exceeded eight 
thousand ! 

Of all the good soldiers that have proved 
their armour on this field, Dr. Judson is 
the pioneer. His talent for the acquisition 
of languages, his fluent, powerful use of that 
language, his tact,—above all, his indo- 
mitable patience and courage, have cleared 
the way for all followers ; and to him must 
ever be ascribed, under Providence, what- 
ever of true and Christian character may 
hereafter be developed in that land of fear- 
ful and cruel superstition. 


Memoir of the Rev. Richard Herne 
Shepherd, late Minister of Ranelagh 
Chapel, Chelsea: with a Selection from his 
Publications and Correspondence. Edited 
by his Sons the Rev. Richard Shepherd and 
Samuel Shepherd, Esq. F.S.A. Nisbet. 
8vo.—When the celebrated Rotunda at 
Ranelagh, once the resort of all the gayest 
of the gay, was taken down and sold piece- 
meal in 1805, it occurred to some benevo- 
lent people, that it would be a good and 
Christian deed to establish schools and a 
place of worship amongst the neglected 
and dissolute population who had settled 
in that neighbourhood, once set apart for 
the indulgence of fashionable dissipation. 
One of the refreshment rooms of Ranelagh 
was accordingly hired for the purpose. It 
was first opened as a school-room, and 
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after a time for worship on Sundays. In 
those days the extensive parish of Chelsea, 
in which this transaction took place, al- 
though it contained about 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, had only one small church, which 
was crowded up with ancient monuments, 
and an Episcopal chapel, which was then 
and is still in private hands. Both these 
places of worship were situate on the side 
of the parish at the farthest distance from 
Ranelagh. The need of some addition to 
these scanty means of religious instruction 
may therefore be well conceived. Many 
good men encouraged the work at Rane- 
lagh, although done in a way which neces- 
sarily, so far as concerned external order, 
disconnected it with the Established 
Church. The great difficulty was to find 
persons willing and able to devote them- 
selves to the ministerial portion of the 
work, which it is obvious was essentially 
of a missionary character. For several 
years the Sunday services were performed 
by ministers of various evangelical dissent- 
ing bodies, and by such lay members of 
their congregations as, having ‘‘ the gift of 
teaching,’’ were permitted to preach, al- 
though never formally set apart to the 
ministerial office. Amongst them was the 


subject of the present biography. Born at 


Bicester in 1775, he had come early in life 
to London with his parents, and had been 
brought up to some commercial pursuit. 
It is not stated in the Memoir what it was, 
but we believe he occupied the post of 
clerk or book-keeper to a tradesman in an 
extensive way of business in St. James’s 
Street. Thrown in the way of the Rev. 
Thomas Scott the commentator, who was 
then chaplain at the Lock, and also of 
Cowper’s friend John Newton, he had 
imbibed their doctrines and their spirit, 
and was anxious to devote himself to the 
ministry. Friends who were persuaded of 
his ability and conscientiousness offered to 
assist him in going to Oxford, and obtain- 
ing a degree ; but Scott on being consulted 
seems to have thought the difficulties, 
arising probably from the deficiency in Mr. 
Shepherd’s early education, too formidable 
to be encountered at the age of thirty, and 
thus the Established Church lost the ser- 
vices of a good and able man who was 
anxious to have devoted himself to her 
cause. Embarking with characteristic ar- 
dour in the labour commenced at Rane- 
lagh, he made himself so useful there, that 
after some years the work fell entirely 
into his hands, and on the 14th January, 
1814, he was set apart to the ministry over 
the congregation which he had been one 
principal means of forming and keeping 
together. The establishment of Sunday 
schools, and the other customary adjuncts 
to an active Christian congregation under 
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the superintendence of a settled pastor, 
soon raised the importance of the church. 
The Ranelagh refreshment-room ceased to 
be large enough for their accommodation. 
A handsome building was erected in George 
Street, Sloane Square, which was termed, 
in memory of its small beginning, “ Rane- 
lagh’? Chapel, and there Mr. Shepherd 
officiated from 1818 to 1848. He died on 
the 16th May, 1850, in his 75th year. 

The Memoir put forth by his sons con- 
tains evidence of the general respect in 
which he was held, not only by the minis- 
ters of Dissenting congregations, and by 
his early acquaintances Scott and Newton, 
but by Leigh Richmond, whom he assisted 
in the collation of some of the works pub- 
lished in “The Fathers of the Church,” and 
by the Rev. Henry Blunt, who himself la- 
boured in what he terms the same ‘‘ moral 
wilderness” with Mr. Shepherd. Three 
letters of Mr. Blunt’s are here printed. One, 
in which he acknowledges the receipt of 
an ‘interesting and truly scriptural ad- 
dress” from Mr. Shepherd to his “ Church 
and Congregation,”’ contains the following : 
“ Tf all who differ from the Establishment 
in doctrine or polity were to speak and 
think and act in the spirit in which that 
truly pastoral letter is expressed, there 
would, I am convinced, never have been 
the separation in feelings and interests 
which you lament in your note. I believe 
no one has a more entirely catholic feeling 
with respect to all orthodox Dissenters 
than myself. I can from my heart, and [ 
do daily on my knees, wish them God 
speed ; but how to remedy the grievance 
of which you very justly complain, I con- 
fess I see not.’’ 

The book also contains some spirited 
lines by James Montgomery, contributed 
for a special service at Ranelagh Chapel 
on the Abolition of Slavery. They com- 
mence— 

Ages, ages! have departed, 

Since the first dark vessel bore 
Afric’s children, broken-hearted, 

To the Caribbean shore :— 

She, like Rachel, 
Weeping for they were no more. 
Millions, millions ! have been slaughtered, 

In the fight and on the deep; 

Millions, millions more, have watered, 

With such tears as captives weep, 

Fields of travail, 
Where their bones till judgment sleep. 


We must refer to the book itself for the 
remainder. 

Our recollections of Mr. Shepherd and 
his ministry, which have been refreshed 
by the perusal of this volume, although 
not leading us to attribute to him the pos- 
session of any high intellectual qualities, 
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distinctly picture him as no common man. 
His views were all of the bright side of 
religion. It was not his to terrify a guilty 
conscience, like a Whitefield or a Wesley, 
but gently, mildly, lovingly, to 


Allure to brighter worlds, and lead the way. 


Well read in ordinary English literature, 
he had a retentive memory for facts and 
anecdotes, and great skill in the introduc- 
tion and application of them, not only in 
his conversation, but also in his sermons. 
Snatches of verse, too, were of especial 
use to him. His memory was stored with 
them, and he had a happy talent in pour- 
ing them out, Thrown, as it would seem 
against his will, into the formal position 
of a Dissenter, he did not carry with him 
the slightest animosity against the Church. 
Indeed, in all things, and towards all men, 
his religion was that of cheerfulness and 
goodwill. Besides the special claims which 
his memory has upon the congregation 
amongst whom he ministered, he is entitled 
to universal regard as having kept alive a 
sense of religion in a neighbourhood which, 
at that time, was entirely overlooked by 
the Established Church. He thus pre- 
pared the way for that better state of things 
which has since succeeded. 


Illustrations of the Spires and Towers 
of the Medieval Churches of England, 
preceded by some Observations on the Ar- 
chitecture of the Middie Ages and its Spire 
Growth. By Charles Wickes, Architect. 
Vol. I.: Spires. Atlas and Imp. Folio.— 
This really magnificent book was com- 
menced by Mr. Wickes in all the energy 
of youth, and, after some years’ perse- 
verance, he has proceeded to the extent of 
a volume, which contains forty-one sub- 
jects of Spires, comprised in twenty-six 
plates. The second volume, of similar ex- 
tent, is to be devoted to Towers. Mr. 
Wickes’s drawings are characterised at 
once by boldness and precision. The Spires 
rise before us in the majesty and the truth 
of their originals. His plates are executed 
in simple but effective outline; and it is 
announced that another edition, in shaded 
and tinted lithography, will be issued, at 
the same prices, for those who prefer the 
higher pictorial effect so produced. The 
outline edition is offered more especially 
to architects and to those who are anxious 
to study details for instruction ; and on 
this point we cannot repress some inti- 
mation of regret that Mr. Wickes has not 
farther facilitated such researches by in- 
Serting internal sections of some of the 
most remarkable examples of the medizeval 
Principles of construction. His external 
views are truly admirable ; and, so far as 
they are calculated to educate the eye in 

Gent, Mac. Vor. XLI. 
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the beauties of outline and contour, they 
cannot fail of producing a beneficial effect 
on the taste of ecclesiastical architects. 
It was especially in the stone countries of 
Northamptonshire, Lincolnshire, and Ox- 
fordshire that the medieval Spires attained 
their exquisite perfection. In the present 
day they are arising thickly upon the clay 
of Middlesex and amidst the humble cam- 
paniles of Surrey and Sussex, and indeed 
wherever a railway can bring the material. 
One of the most beautiful of modern spires 
has been erected with stone brought from 
Bath near the railway station at Ealing. 
The more liberal spirit that has arisen in 
recent years in the erection of the superior 
class of churches has made the Spire a 
decidedly favourite feature, and therefore 
Mr. Wickes’s work is exceedingly well 
timed. He has classed his examples under 
the three chronological heads of Early- 
English, 1200—1272; Decorated, 1272— 
1377; and Perpendicular, 1377—1546. 
Of the Early-English we have five speci- 
mens, of which, however, two only belong 
entirely to this period, Witney, and Sutton, 
co. Northampton. The three others are 
Early-English only so far as the towers 
are concerned, the spires belonging to the 
second period. They are St. Mary’s at 
Stamford, and Raunds and Ketton, both 
in Northamptonshire, of which the second 
is the most remarkable for the harmony of 
its design. Of the Decorated style thir- 
teen further examples are given; among 
which are the Cathedrals of Lichfield, 
Salisbury, and Peterborough, St. Mary at 
Oxford, St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, and, 
scarcely inferior to these in beauty, St. 
Wolfran’s at Grantham ; to which may be 
added, as favourable specimens of a sim- 
pler style, Bloxham and Oakham, while 
Lostwithiel is remarkable on account of 
its peculiarity. The specimens of the 
Perpendicular style are twenty-three in 
number ; the most beautiful of them being 
Oundle, Rushton, and King’s Sutton, all 
in Northamptonshire, and St. Michael’s 
at Coventry, while Kenstone, Wallcott, 
and Oakham commend themselves by their 
simplicity; All Saints’ Stamford, St. 
James’s at Louth, and Moulton, co. Lin- 
coln, by the exquisite style of their deco- 
rations; and Patrington, St. Nicholas’ 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Graffham, co. 
Huntingdon, and St. Peter and St. Paul 
at Exeter, by peculiarities of structure. 
These various specimens of style suffi- 
ciently establish the author’s judgment in 
the selection of his subjects. His intro- 
ductory remarks present a rapid but highly 
interesting sketch of the history of medi- 
geval Church architecture ; and are to be 
followed in the second volume by a more 
complete essay on — architecture, 
2 
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1. An Appendix to the Lecture on Col- 
chester Castle, together with a Reply to 
the -Animadversions of the Rev. E. L. 
Cutts. By the Rev. Henry Jenkins, B.D. 
Rector of Stanway, Essex. 8vo. pp. 47.— 
2. Colchester Castle not a Roman Temple: 
being a Review of ‘‘ A Lecture on Col- 
chester Castle, by the Rev. H. Jenkins, 
B.D. :” reprinted, with additions, from 
the Essex and West Suffolk Gazette of 
Jan. 7th and Sept. 9th 1853. To which 
is added an Appendix. By the Rev. 
Edward L. Cutts, B.A. Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Essex Archeological Society. 
8vo. pp. 39.—It is a twelvemonth since 
we noticed Mr. Jenkins’s Lecture, in our 
Magazine for Feb. 1853, p. 180. Since 
that time he has been answered once and 
again by Mr. Cutts in the columns of a 
local paper, and now we have the whole 
controversy before us in the pamphlets 
above described. It is one which we can- 
not but regard with astonishment in our 
present advanced state of architectural 
knowledge, but it will not be without its 
use in the learned information it has drawn 
forth, we may say from both combatants, 
though we must awardto Mr. Cutts the 
the merit of having used his weapons to 
the better purpose. Mr. Jenkins has 
relied too implicitly on the dicta of anti- 
quaries of a bye-gone generation—the men 
of the ‘‘ ingenious hypothesis ’’ and “ happy 
conjecture,’’ who appealed more to books 
than to things, and to authorities rather 
than facts, just reversing the independent 
maxim of Juvenal, the motto of the Royal 
Society of London, and of all true Bacon- 
ian philosopers, 

Nullius in verba. 

To appeal to the great names of Roy, and 
King, and Stukeley, is, as Mr. Cutts has 
well remarked, tantamount to preferring 
the conclusions of Ptolemy to those of 
Newton, or of Paracelsus to Faraday. 
The theory of General Roy, here adopted 
by Mr. Jenkins, is, it will be recollected, 
that Colchester Castle is the identical 
Temple which, according to Tacitus, was 
erected by the colonists of Camulodunum 
in honour of their deified Emperor Clau- 
dius. Mr. Jenkins conjectures that it was 
subsequently converted into a castle by 
the Romans; then became the cathedral 
church of the earliest bishops of Colches- 
ter; and lastly was converted into a Norman 
castle. The arguments employed in sup- 
porting this theory are to the effect that 
the materials of the building and its mode 
of construction are Roman, that its plan 
aud general features are different from 
those of a Norman keep, and that the part 
usually called the Chapel corresponds with 
the ordinary plan of a Roman temple,— 
the remaining portions of the structure 
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being appropriated as priests’ lodgings, 
guard-towers, &c. Mr. Cutts, in reply, 
has triumphantly proved that, whilst its 
materials are in great measure Roman, its 
construction is essentially Norman, bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to many other 
Norman castles, and particularly to the 
White Tower of the Tower of London ; 
whereas the similarity to a Roman temple 
is perfectly visionary and fantastical. The 
only circumstance that has given the castle 
of Colchester a different appearance from 
those of Hedingham, Rochester, Norwich, 
Newcastle, and many more of the same 
Norman era, is that of its upper story hav- 
ing been removed in the reign of Charles IT. 
The former existence of this is amply 
proved, not merely by the analogy of other 
buildings of the kind, but by the actual re- 
main of a portion of the west wall, forming 
the jamb of a window, and shewing the turn- 
ing of a window-arch of the second story, 
adjoining the north-west tower. Of this 
Mr. Cutts has given an etching, and he 
has also placed in juxta-position the plans 
of 1. the ground-floors of the White 
Tower of London and of Colchester Castle; 
2. their first floors; and 3. their second 
floors—having, by investigation within 
the present roof of Colchester Castle, reco- 
vered a good part of the plan of that story. 
In the position of the chapel, with its pro- 
jecting semi-circular end, the castles of 
London and Colchester are remarkably 
similar; and again in having a main wall 
running across the building, north and 
south, from the west end of the chapel, 
and extending through each floor of the 
structure. Their great doors are also in 
the same position, contiguous to a staircase 
in the south-western corner of the struc- 
ture, and approached externally by a 
straight staircase. The Tower of London 
is said to have been erected in 1078. As 
no castle at Colchester is mentioned in 
Domesday book, compiled in 1085, and as 
a charter of William Rufus, dated Christ- 
mas 1091, grants ‘‘ the tower and castle of 
Colchester” to his steward Eudo, Mr. 
Cutts concludes that Colchester Castle was 
built between those two dates: but whe- 
ther its age is actually to be limited be- 
tween those two dates or not, its @ra is 
unquestionable. We do not for our parts 
attach importance to the omission of the 
castle in Domesday book: for we think, 
in any case, there was then probably some 
castle at Colchester, if not this Norman 
tower ; but Mr. Jenkins’s theory of adopt- 
ing Godric’s church (mentioned in the 
Domesday survey) as meaning the castle 
is manifestly absurd. Mr. Cutts shews 
that the entry belongs to the church of the 
Holy Trinity. With regard to the Roman 
materials employed in building the castle, 
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Dr. Duncan of Colchester (to whom Mr. 
Cutts is indebted for his etchings), has 
examined them with attention. Ina letter 
addressed to the Essex Gazette (Sept. 29), 
he states that he has carefully measured 
some hundreds of tiles in the castle, in the 
town walls, the conduit, St. Botolph’s, and 
Trinity tower, and he is decidedly of opi- 
nion that greater irregularity of tiles exists 
in the castle than in the other buildings of 
the city. The Roman tiles are frequently 
identified by portions still adhering to 
them of the peculiar red mortar which was 
used at that era, and which is in colour 
contrasted with the Norman mortar. It 
is not at all improbable, however, that the 
manufacture of tiles or bricks of the 
Roman form was continued on the spot 
for centuries after the Romans themselves 
were departed, their manufacture having 
been more prevalent in medizval times 
than has been generally supposed, and 
never wholly abandoned in places where 
they were required fromthe absence of stone. 
Lastly, as to what has been observed be- 
neath the soil, we need scarcely remind 
our readers how abundantly Roman re- 
mains exist throughout the site of Colches- 
ter, and that it is but natural that the im. 
mediate vicinity of the castle should have 
its share. It appears not improbable that 
some Roman building stood on the spot, 
as foundations apparently Roman have 
been traced; but they were evidently 
treated with contempt by the Norman 
architects, whose walls cross them ob- 
liquely, as shown in Mr. Jenkins’s own 
plan. It may possibly have been the tem- 
ple of Claudius; but nothing has occurred 
to shew that it was more than an ordinary 
villa, which had been destroyed centuries 
before the castle was built. 

Mr. Cutts’ Appendix consists of a cir- 
cumstantial survey of the Castle, which 
will be acceptable as a guide in visiting its 
remains. 


Tae ANNOTATED EDITION OF THE 
EnGuisu Ports. Edited by Robert Bell, 
Author of The History of Russia, Lives of 
the English Poets, &c. (To be published 
in Monthly Volumes.) Poetical Works of 
John Dryden, in Two Volumes.—Poetical 
W orks of Henry Howard Karl of Surrey, 
Minor Contemporary Poets, and Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst. 12mo. (J. W. 
Parker.)—Annotated editions have grown 
somewhat into disfavour, and not without 
reason : for when annotators overload their 
author, either with impertinent and tedious 
commentaries, or with histories and bio- 
gtaphies where mere explanations are 
required, or with centoes of verbal criti- 
cism, or, worse than all, with prolonged 
contradictions of their predecessors, bear- 


ing little if any relation to the author’s 
text, then it is no wonder if the reader is 
tired and disgusted. On the other hand, 
nothing is more certain than this, that our 
older poets can neither be appreciated nor 
even understood without some notes: and 
we will venture to say that explanatory 
notes can scarcely be too numerous, 
though they may easily be too long. Even 
when not absolutely required by the majo- 
rity of readers, they may be pardoned, 
when short and correct. The Editor of 
the Collection of Poets, the commence- 
ment of which we now notice, proposes 
that it shall be characterised by the com- 
pleteness of its notes, biographical, critical, 
and historical. He enters upon his task 
in an historical spirit, with the evident aim 
of instructing as well as pleasing the lover 
of English Poetry: having adopted for his 
motto some right-minded sentiments of 
Sir James Stephen, which set forth how 
that our national poets are the greatest and 
the best commentators on our history, 
‘¢ and often throw more rich and brilliant 
colours, and sometimes even more clear 
and steady lights, on the times and doings 
of our forefathers, than are to be gathered 
out of all the chroniclers together, from 
the Venerable Bede to the Philosophical 
Hume.’’ Mr. Bell promises also to en- 
hance the value of his edition by a scrupu- 
lous collation of its text. It is further to 
be distinguished from preceding collective 
editions by including the works of several 
poets which have been entirely omitted 
from them, ‘‘ especially those stores of 
Lyrical and Ballad Poetry in which our 
literature is richer than that of any other 
country, and which, independently of their 
poetical claims, are peculiarly interesting as 
illustrations of historical events and national 
customs.’’ This object is to be effected, 
in part, by the publication of occasional 
volumes, which will contain, ‘‘ according 
to circumstances, poetry of a particular 
class or period; collections illustrative of 
customs, manners, and historical events ; 
or specimens, with critical annotations, of 
the Minor Poets.’’ These volumes will 
be complete in themselves, as will be the 
works of the principal Poets. An Intro- 
ductory Volume will be devoted to the 
early history of English Poetry; whilst in 
regard to the Lives of the Poets, we con- 
clude, judging from the examples before 
us, that it is Mr. Bell’s intention to make 
them both full and satisfactory. Itis true 
that, in the cases both of Surrey and Dry- 
den, he has the advantage to follow in the 
wake of very painstaking predecessors, who 
have devoted much time and labour to 
their researches; but we rely upon his 
efforts to make his future a ae of 
correspondent quality, as well by the ac 
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quisition of new materials as by the due em- 
ployment of such as have been gathered by 
the assiduity of previous inquirers. 

The poetry of Henry Howard Earl of 
Surrey is more remarkable for some fine 
— than its general attractiveness. 

ts ‘‘ Beauties’? might be comprised in a 
very few pages indeed. But it is impos- 
sible not to perceive its important effects 
in the developement of English poetry, 
when we read how exceedingly popular it 
was in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and how much it modelled the style of his 
successors, ‘‘The influence (remarks 
Mr. Bell, which) Surrey exercised over 
English poetry cannot be estimated by the 
extent of his contributions, or by their re- 
ception in our times. He founded a new 
era in versification, purified and strength- 
ened our poetical diction, and, carefully 
shunning the vices of his predecessors, set 
the example of a style in which, for the 
first time, verbal pedantry and fantastical 
devices were wholly ignored. He was also 
the first writer of English blank verse, and 
the first English poet who understood and 
exemplified the art of translation. It is 
strictly true, as Mr. Hallam observes, that 
‘the taste of this accomplished man is 
more striking than his genius ;’ but it 
should be remembered that it is to this 
very circumstance we are indebted to him 
for the services he rendered to our poetical 
literature.” 

Mr. Bell has wholly rejected the fan- 
tastic notion of Dr. Nott that all Surrey’s 
love poems—a description which com- 
prises nearly the whole of his smaller 
pieces—have reference to his passion for 
‘*the fair Geraldine,’”’ the exiled daughter 
of the Earlof Kildare. The poet’s sonnet 
specially descriptive of that young lady is 
well known; and there is one other in 
which he addresses her by her Anglicised 
surname of Garrett; but the utmost in- 
genuity of the most attentive reader has 
been unable to gather from any of the 
other poems a single positive fact identify- 
ing the party to whom they are addressed. 
From their deficiency of personal allusions 
they afford (as Mr. Bell remarks) no 
means of determining whether they repre- 
sent a constant passion, or a succession of 
passing impressions, or whether they were 
not for the most part studies of love or 
exercises of a poetical gallantry. Mr. Bell 
inclines to the latter view, whilst one or 
two of them, as he thinks, are distinct in 
their relation to the legitimate object of 
the Poet’s affections, the Countess of 
Surrey. He refers particularly to two 
poems which were composed at sea when 
the Earl was crossing over to France. It 
is our impression that several of the other 
poems were written during another period 
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of leisure, namely that which was forced 
upon the writer by his imprisonment at 
Windsor—which place is mentioned in at 
least three pieces; and we think that in 
those poems the fair Geraldine was his lady- 
love. At any event, Mr. Bell has done 
quite right in restoring the whole collection 
to the order it had in the early editions, 
which may at least imply some connection 
in respect to the time of their composition, 
as their sequence in the author’s manu- 
script may very probably still be pre- 
served; whereas that formed by Dr. Nott 
was entirely fictitious and fantastical, in- 
vented to support his own romance of 
Surrey and Geraldine. 

In his Life of Dryden Mr. Bell comes 
after three able and diligent predecessors, 
Johnson, Malone, and Sir Walter Scott: 
yet he has not cultivated the field in vain, 
nor without more than a gleaning of new 
and interesting materials. For most of 
these he is indebted to Sir Henry Dryden 
the present representative of the family, 
to Mr. Beville Dryden, and to Sir Thomas 
Phillipps of Middlehill. The commanica- 
tions. of the last are of most value. They 
consist of five inedited letters of the Poet, 
written to his friend William Walsh 
esquire, of Abberley in Worcestershire, 
forming part of a series of sixteen, of which 
the other eleven were published by Malone 
in Dryden’s Miscellaneous Prose Works. 
In his first letter Dryden addressed this 
gentleman, who was more than thirty years 
his junior, with absurd flattery and ser- 
vility. In those days, it is true, the same 
want of truth which still attaches to the 
concluding formula of ‘‘ Your obedient 
humble servant ’’ was not unfrequently the 
pervading spirit of an entire complimentary 
epistle ; it is necessary to bear this circum- 
stance fully in mind to be able to credit 
the reality of such a production as the 
following :— 

‘*My deare Patron,—Nothing cou’d 
please me better than to know you as well 
by the endowments of your mind as by 
those of your person. I knew before this 
discovery that you were ingenious, but not 
that you were a Poet, and one of the best 
that these times produce, or the succeed- 
ing times can expect. Give me leave not 
onely to honour but to love you; and I 
shall endeavour on my part to make more 
advances to you than you have made to 
me, who are both by gratitude and by in- 
clination Your most faithfull humble Ser- 
vant, JoHN DryDEN.”’ 
¢. The other letters to this correspondent 
are, however, in a totally different strain. 
They are composed jn terms of familiar 
friendship, and are filled with news, both 
political and literary. We take a few pass- 
ages from one which was written whilst 
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Dryden was engaged on his last (and un- 
successful) play, ‘‘ Love Triumphant :’’ 

‘¢Durfey has brought another farce upon 
the stage: but his luck has left him: it 
was suffered but four days, and then kicked 
off for ever. Yet his second act was wonder- 
fully diverting, where the scene was in 
Bedlam, and Mrs. Bracegirdle and Solon 
were mad; the singing was wonderfully 
good, and the two whom I have named 
sung better than Redding and Mrs. Ayloff, 
whose trade it was,—at least our partiality 
carried it for them. The rest was woeful 
stuff, and concluded with catcalls ; of which 
the two noble Dukes of Richmond and 
St. Alban’s weré chief managers. 

(These noble leaders of the catcalls were 
two of the natural sons of King Charles 
the Second. Could not Mr. Bell have told 
us the name of Durfey’s farce ?) 

‘“‘ The play I am now writing is a feigned 
story, and a tragicomedy, of the name of 
The Spanish Fryer; and I am sure the 
tale of it is likely to be diverting enough. 
I have plotted it all, and written two acts 
of it. This morning I had their chief co- 
median, whom they call Solon, with me, 
to consult with him concerning his own 
character: and truly I think he has the 
best understanding of any manin the Play- 
house. 

“Mr. Wycherley’s Poems will not come 
out till Michaelmas term. If his versifica- 
tion prove as well as his wit I shall believe 
it will be extraordinary. However, Con- 
greve and Southern and I shall not fail to 
appear before it, and if you will come in 
he will have reason to acknowledge it as a 
favour, and on our sides you shall be very 
welcome to make up the mess.’ 

There is a hearty good-fellowship in this 
co-operation of the poets, in order to re- 
commend to the world a new-comer, which 
is creditable to the fraternity, and to its 
veteran exponent, the honest and “glorious 
John.”” His next letter thus announces 
his greatest poetical enterprise :— 

“T have undertaken to translate all 
Virgil, and as an essay have already para- 
phrased the Third Georgic as an example. 
It will be published in Tonson’s next 
Miscellanies, in Hilary term. I propose 
to do it by subscription, having an hundred 
and two brass cutts (sic), with the coat of 
arms of the subscriber to each cutt ; every 
subscriber to pay five guineys, half in 
hand ; besides another inferior subscrip- 
tion of two guineys for the rest, whose 
names are only written in a catalogue, 
printed with the book.’’ 

Besides these letters, Mr. Bell has ac- 
quired two documents of some importance 
relative to the biography of Dryden. The 
one has reference to his marriage, and the 
other to his pensions: but both of these 
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rather suggest than dispense with further 
inquiry. The former, which is Dryden’s 
marriage-licence, granted in the office of 
the Vicar-general of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on the last day of Nov. 1663, 
declares that Dame Elizabeth Howard in- 
tended to marry “ with the consent of her 
father Thomas Earle of Berkes,” a fact 
which former biographers have doubted : 
but it does not explain why, she being a 
parishioner of St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
and Dryden of St. Clement Danes, the 
wedding should bave been celebrated in 
the church of St. Swithen’s by London 
Stone. The licence was obtained only the 
day before the marriage. There is still, 
therefore, some suspicion upon the publi- 
city of this marriage. 

With respect to Dryden’s pension Mr. 
Bell has recovered an imperfect Treasury 
warrant, dated May 6, 1684, directing the 
payment of 50/. for one quarter of bis 
pension of 200/. due at Midsummer 1680, 
and of 25/. for one quarter of his addi- 
tional annuity of 1007. due at Lady-day 
in the same year. Mr. Bell has in some 
degree misunderstood this document, when 
he states that it shows that Dryden’s ad- 
ditional pension was “directed to take 
effect from the quarter ending at Lady- 
day, 1680;’’ inasmuch as it proves, at 
least, that this addition to his income was 


granted at some prior date, a quarter being 


actually “due at Lady-day, 1680.’ The 
document therefore does not appear to 
have that relation to Dryden’s conversion 
to the Church of Rome which Mr. Bell is 
inclined to ascribe to it: nor can it be posi- 
tively connected with Dryden’s appeal to 
Lord Rochester, which Malone supposed 
to have been written in August 1683. It 
may not have been the first quarterly 
order of the kind: and possibly some other 
of those sibylline leaves, the mutilated 
Exchequer papers, may still throw further 
light upon this question. 


The Complete Works, Poetry and Prose, 
of the Rev. Edward Young, LL.D. for- 
merly Rector of Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
&c. revised and collated with the earliest 
editions. To which is prefixed a Life of 
the Author, by John Doran, LL.D. In 
two volumes, 12mo. (Tegg.)—Mrt. Bell’s 
task on one of the most popular poets of 
the last century is, we may say, antici- 
pated in the very complete and careful 
edition of Young which is now before us. 
The work of its editorial revision has been 
zealously performed by the printer, Mr. 
James Nichols, of Hoxton-square, who 
has prefixed a preface, containing some 
very interesting bibliographical particulars, 
especially in regard to the various editions 
of Dr. Young’s most celebrated work, the 
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Night Thoughts. For his own text he has 
preferred that of the edition of 1762, which 
had the benefit of the author’s final emen- 
dations. Having placed, in sequence to 
the Night Thoughts, the author’s Para- 
phrase of Job and his Poem on the Last 
Day, the editor gives Young’s other writ- 
ings in strictly chronological order : intro- 
ducing, in their proper places, all the 
pieces which, after Dr. Young had himself 
made a selection (in four volumes, 1762), 
were afterwards brought together ina fifth 
volume in 1767, and a sixth in 1778. Mr. 
Nichols has also assembled a series of let- 
ters written by Young, and some of them 
at an earlier period than any before pub- 
lished. These are addressed to Mr. John 
Williams, who was afterwards secretary 
and son-in-law of Richard West, Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, but who was at 
the time (in 1739) travelling on the conti- 
nent, in charge of some young gentlemen 
of quality. These letters are more cha- 
racterised by a frivolous levity thaa any 
more valuable ingredient : but they supply 
at least testimony for which the poet’s 
biographers were at some loss, that he had 
himself travelled abroad in early life. He 
says that when at Nice, “I contracted a 
great intimacy with the Mediterranean. 
Every day I made him a solemn visit. He 
roared very agreeably... . If you visit 
my guondam habitation, you will pass a 
solemn assembly of cypresses. I have 
great regard for their memory and welfare; 
they took up my quarrel against the sun, 
and often defended me from his insults, 
when he was much more furious than you 
now represent him.”” Mr. Nichols, how- 
ever, mentions another circumstance which 
may make Mr. Bell prick up his ears : he 
states that Dr. Young’s directions for the 
posthumous destruction of his papers, were 
not carried into effect : ‘‘ that they are still 
in existence in his son’s family, and may 
ere long be given to the world, are subjects 
of common belief in literary circles.” 

Dr. Doran has performed the task of 
delineating the life of Young with his 
wonted vivacity and variety of illustration. 
Few literary biographies have taken so 
agreeable a form. Dr. Doran is not, how- 
ever, one of those writers who unavoidably 
become enamoured of their subject. He 
is perhaps rather severe, than otherwise, 
on Dr. Young’s personal frailties and in- 
consistencies ; and very impartially critical 
on his literary productions. The leading 
points of his remarks on the Night 
Thoughts are as follow: “ Although some 
have called its sublimity ‘fustian,’ and its 
melancholy artificial, its combinations gro- 
tesque, its phraseology involved, and its 
reasoning sometimes confused, it stands, 
on the whole, as a monument of the inex- 
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haustible wit (in the proper sense of the 
word) and genius of the author. Its moral 
is expressly directed against that of Pope 
in his Essay on Man, wherein the world 
was taught to be content with the present, 
without troubling itself about the here- 
after. A great portion of Pope’s poem 
consists merely of a versified translation of 
Pascal’s Thoughts and Maxims; but the 
sentiments of Young are, with one or two 
exceptions, entirely original. Too many 
of the similes are drawn from the play- 
house and the stage; from the actors, 
dressed and undressed; even Death him- 
self, on one occasion, appears as a door- 
keeper. The majestic melancholy 
that reigns throughout the poem is too 
often interrupted by trivial, satirical, or 
sarcastic passages, to admit of our belief 
that the author was much in love with the 
sadness he commends. . .. It is a fact, 
however, that Young made melancholy 
‘modish.’ Young gentlemen could, like 
Prince Arthur, become sad as night, out 
of mere wantonness. His poem is said to 
have induced physicians to prohibit deli- 
cate patients from perusing it. Beattie, 
writing to the Duchess of Gordon, trusts 
that her Grace will not think of reading so 
dull a book ‘as Young’s Night Thoughts.’ 
The grave gentleman gallantly protests 
that the lady is far too bright for such sad 
themes ; that the author only intoxicates 
people, and that intoxication of any sort 
is prejudicial to health. He asserts, more- 
over, that the poet was himself too wise to 
be sad, and that, when he commended 
mournful meditations, he was himself as 
gay as it was his wont to be. ‘ Believe 
me,’ he adds, 


* Believe me, the shepherd but feigns ; 
He’s wretched to show he has wit.’ 


There is, no doubt, some truth in this.’’ 
To Young’s Satires Dr. Doran awards 
more unequivocal praise. He remarks 
that “The Satires will live for ever, be- 
cause, in description, they are true reflexes 
of the times, and in sentiment applicable 
to all other ages; individual in allusion, 
yet general in application. ... In Gold- 
smith’s time these Satires had fallen below 
They 


their originally great reputation. 
merit, however, complete restoration to 


public favour. In spite of some uncouth 
rhymes and awkward phrases, they con- 
tain lines of great elegance, wit sparkling 
and rapid, ease of expression, indisputable 
common sense, and an endless good-nature 
even when the scourge is being most 
lustily applied.’’ In one trifling point of, 
Young’s biography we suspect that Dr. 
Doran has been embarrassed in a way 
which is not unusual with those who do 
keep themselves constantly alive to so 
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frequent a cause of error. On the 24th 
of March, 1719, the Duke of Wharton 
granted to Young an annuity of 100I., 
stating in the bond “that the public good 
is advanced by the encouragement of learn- 
ing and the polite arts, and that his Grace 
had derived pleasure from Dr. Young’s 
attempts therein ;’’ upon which the bio- 
grapher remarks that he does not see how 
that could well be, inasmuch as Young 
did not take his degree of “ Dr.’’ until 
the 10th of June in the same year, and he 
adds, that “the degree may have been 
assumed by anticipation, or by some aca- 
demical usage to me unknown.”’ But any 
such mysterious explanation is rendered 
unnecessary when we recollect that the 
24th of March was then the /ast day of 
the year. 


The Poetical Works of John Dryden. 
With Illustrations by John Franklin. 
12mo. (Routledye).—This is a portion of 
another series of the Poets, now in course 
of publication. To those who are content 
with a non-annotated edition, but which 
is recommended by a clear print and good 
paper, and moreover by excellent illustra- 
tive designs, which are as ably engraved 
by Mr. Dalziel as they are designed by 


Mr. Franklin, we_can conscientiously in- 
troduce Messrs. Routledge’s edition. The 
works of Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, Thomson, and Beattie, have 
already appeared in this series: and Mr, 
Robert Aris Willmott is engaged to super- 
intend those which are to follow. 


The Pictorial Book of Ancient Ballad 
Poetry of Great Britain, Historical, Tra- 
ditional, and Romantic, to which are 
added A Selection of Modern Imitations 
and some Translations. Edited by J.S. 
Moore, esg. A New Edition. (Wash- 
bourne.) 8vo.—This collection presents, 
in a comprehensive and attractive form, 
a greater body of our popular ballads than 
can be elsewhere so readily met with. The 
ancient ballads are the best from those 
assembled by Percy, Ritson, Evans, Scott, 
Jamieson, Buchan, and others, as well as 
some more recently edited by the Percy 
Society: the modern imitations are from 
the pens of Scott, Southey, Coleridge, 
Taylor, Percy, Chatterton, &c. The latter 
division forms a second volume, or other- 
wise, as the owner of the book may prefer. 
The present edition is improved by a more 
correctly chronological arrangement of the 
earlier pieces ; it is furnished with a glos- 
sary of obsolete words, and it is altogether 
well adapted for popular use. 
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The Sony of Roland, as chanted before 
the Battle of Hastings, by the Minstrel 
Taillefer. Translated by the Author of 
“ Emilia Wyndham.” Small 4to.—Amidst 
the cycle of romance connected with the 
feats of Charlemagne and his Paladins, one 
of the most popular was the lay of the 
Battle of Roncesvalles, where Roland the 
nephew of the great Emperor, and his 
faithful companion Olivier, were slain by 
the infidel Moors of Spain. The chro- 
niclers state that this story was sung by 
the minstrel Taillefer, and repeated by the 
Norman soldiers, on the eve of the battle 
of Hastings. In the words of the author 
before us, “It had become a question of 
considerable interest among antiquaries 
whether the identical song of Roland, as 
chanted at the battle of Hastings, were 
still in existence. At length (it is added) 
it has been discovered :”—that is to say, 
a poem on this subject, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, after having been noticed 
by Tyrwhitt in his edition of Chaucer, and 
by the Abbé de la Rue in his essay on the 
Norman Trouveres, was transcribed under 
the patronage of M. Guizot, and edited 
by M. Fr. Michel, in 1837. But that this 
poem, consisting of about four thousand 
lines, was the veritable ballad ‘‘ chanted 
before the battle of Hastings,’’ is in the 
first place highly improbable, from its 
great length; and, in the next, it is con- 
tradicted by its style. Mr. Wright (in his 
Biographia Britannica Literaria, ii. 120) 
believes that its writer, Turold, flourished 
in England about the time of King Stephen. 
Mr. Wright, however, assigns to the poet 
the merit of describing battle-scenes with 
somewhat of Homeric vigour, and of intro- 
ducing pathetic traits which sometimes 
possess considerable beauty. It appears 
that ten years after the original poem was 
published by M. Michel, it was translated 
by M. Génin into the French language as 
it existed in the time of Amyot, and more 
recently a modern version has been given 
by M. Vitet, in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. The latter, however, is an abridg- 
ment of the original, and it is from this 
abridgment by M. Vitet that the English 
translation before us has been made. It 
is an edition de luxe, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, with red borders. We give 
one brief specimen, the description of the 
court of Charles at Cordova :—“ He is in 
his orchard, and at his side are seen Roland, 
Olivier, Geoffrey of Anjou, and many 
others—all sons of sweet France. There 
are fifteen thousand of them and more. 
Seated on the silken stuffs, they pass the 
time in play. The more sage and aged at 
the chess, the young bachelors lightly skir- 
mishing among themselves. The Emperor 
is seated in a golden chair under the shade 
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of an eglantine and a pine tree. His 
beard is white as the driven snow; his 
body is nobly shaped and framed; his 
brow of majesty. Whoso seeketh him, 
needs none to point him out.’’ Now, Mr. 
Wright has selected this same passage as 
a specimen from the original. The trans- 
lation abridges it, and not to advantage. 
Thus, in the enumeration of the peers of 
the Emperor, it says, ‘‘ With him were 
Roland and Oliver, Sansun the mild, and 
Anseis the fierce, Geoffrey of Anjou the 
royal Gonfalonier; and there were also 
Warin and Geners; where these were, 
were also many more; from sweet France 
were assembled fifteen thousand.”’ Surely, 
there is some picturesqueness in this that 
a escaped “ the Author of Emilia Wynd- 

ham.’’ Moreover, some of the courtiers 
were playing at tables, i. e. drafts, others 
at chess, which forms an interesting notice 
of old ‘‘ sports and pastimes.’’ So im- 
perfect a translation is by no means satis- 
factory. 


Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin: with Ex- 
planatory Notes by Charles Edmonds. 
Second Edition, considerably ‘enlarged. 
12mo.—The poetry of the Anti-Jacobin is 
worth every one’s perusal on two accounts, 


—as a masterpiece of wit, and as a vivid 
mirror of political history. Mr. Edmonds's 
former edition (which we noticed in our 
Magazine for July 1852) was received with 
so much favour, that he has redoubled his 
exertions to render the present still more 


complete. His excellent preface and his 
continuous illustrations raise this produc- 
tion into the rank of an historical work. 
The hints of various contributors have 
improved his notes, and he particularly 
acknowledges those of the veteran Sir Ro- 
bert Adair, now the sole surviving hero of 
the Anti-Jacobin, and one of the writers 
in its counterpart, The Rolliad. In order 
that the parodies may be readily appre- 
ciated, the Editor has placed their ori- 
ginals in juxtaposition ; and he has further 
illustrated the book by six etchings, re- 
duced from the caricatures of James Gill- 
ray which were originally designed to ac- 
company the verses. The ‘* Prospectus 
of the Anti-Jacobin, a Weekly Examiner,” 
which was written by Mr. Canning, is also 
for the first time prefixed to the collected 
Poetry. We cannot wonder that in the 
present generation, whose taste for poli- 
tical satire is continually sharpened by its 
favourite Punch, the Poetry of the Anti- 
Jacobin should again be popular; but 
there is still a deficiency which, regarding 
the book as an historical one, we should 
wish to see supplied: it ought to have an 
index of names. 
9 
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The Autobiography of William Jerdan, 
&c. &c. With his Literary, Political, and 
Social Reminiscences and Correspondence 
during the last fifty years. Vol. IV.— 
With this volume, Mr. Jerdan closes the 
record of his literary and social career, and 
he closes it with a spirit of mingled hope- 
fulness, cheerfulness, complaint, and de- 
spondency, which leaves on the mind of 
the reader only a feeling of melancholy. 
It is indeed inspiriting to find an old 
literary soldier like the Autiobiographer, 
refusing to be ranked as an emeriéus, and 
declaring his power as well as his ability 
to don his harness and serve the republic 
of letters even as he did of old. It is in- 
spiriting, but we could wish that it were 
not necessary. That the power has not 
gone is evidenced by the volume before 
us, which contains, besides personal nar- 
rative, many anecdotes illustrative of social 
life that have with them an historical value. 


Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. By Micaiah Hill, Esq; and by 
C. F. Cornwallis.—It is quite a duty to 
notice these striking and valuable Essays. 
Lady Noel Byron, whose generous offer 
called them forth, has been very willingly 
induced to add another hundred pounds 
to the two hundred originally proffered, 
and has thereby secured for the public two 
essays of a widely different character, but 
equally effective, instead of one. There is 
not anything very new in the volume; 
but a good and useful arrangement of 
many facts on the part of Mr. Hill, and a 
clearly-stated argument from Miss Corn- 
wallis. The fault which strikes us, mean- 
while, in all the projects of juvenile re- 
formation we have as yet seen, is the want 
of provision for the regular payment of 
industry in the schools now instituting 
throughout the country for this class of 
boys and girls. We have had the subject 
very much before us, and really cannot 
see how so obvious a means of counteract- 
ing the love of stimulus which leads to 
eagerness after unlawful gains can ever 
be fairly and suitably met, save by an 
education into the calm and steady pur- 
suits of lawful objects of interest. In- 
dustry—the fixed habit of working for a 
visible result, however small—is surely 
the simplest, safest, and most rational mode 
of overcoming idlers and vagabonds. That 
in many cases it would be troublesome and 
difficult we allow ; but, on the other hand, 
it surely would greatly facilitate the mas- 
ter’s power, by enabling him sometimes to 
punish, simply by withholding for a time 
the offender’s power of working on his 
own account. If the labour can be in 
itself interesting, and its results attended 
with fluctuation, and dependent on care, 
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so much the better, as in the case of agri- 
cultural schools, where boys cultivate a 
portion of the ground themselves, after 
having given part of the labour of the day 
to the school fields. Under other circum- 
stances might not a scale of marks or 
tickets be arranged for the furtherance of 
industry, attaching a certain value to a 
number of these ? 

We cannot believe that so rational a 
mode of dealing with young people, so 
perfectly natural moreover, and in accord- 
ance with that which would have fallen to 
their lot in the event of their having pur- 
sued a course of steady conduct at home, 
can be rejected, simply on account of 
expense. Rate the rewards of such labour 
very low, of course ; but how small an ad- 
dition would the rent of another acre or 
two of land for gardens be to most of these 
establishments: when compared with the 
good moral effects, it is scarcely to be 
thought of. In no case, perhaps, is it 
desirable that reformatory schools should 
be large establishments. The more widely 
dispersed the better. Let them approach 
as nearly as may be to households, only 
let them be ruled upon such ordinary 
principles of labour and moderate gain as 
may initiate their inmates into a healthy 
mode of living and acting. It cannot of 
course be said that the common every-day 
motives to useful employment thus set 
before the young delinquents are of the 
highest sort ; but, on the other hand, they 
do not interfere with the most exalted 
principles. ‘The boy who labours soberly 
and diligently for a time will almost always 
be the boy most docile, most intelligent, 
most alive to better principles of action. 
It is a hard, almost a hopeless labour to 
fight against roving propensities simply 
with the weapons of moral argument; and 
the few instances brought forward of radi- 
cal improvement are largely over-balanced 
by the numerous-failures. Would this be 
the case if the practical and tangible re- 
sults of industry were made clearer ? 


The new Succession and Legacy Duty 
Tables. By C. M. Willich—We have 
already noticed the useful series of popular 
tables, to which the present appear as a 
supplement. No one who has been placed 
in the position of an executor will fail to 
recognise the advantage of a ready manual 
for reference as to the duties payable upon 
legacies and annuities even under the old 
law, but this has become still more neces- 
sary from the unavoidably complex cha- 
racter of the new Succession Duties Act. 
This Act came into operation from the 19th 
May, 1853. It imposes duties to the same 
amount as the Legacy Duty Acts according 
to consanguinity, except that the brother 
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or sister of a grandfather or grandmother 
of the deceased or their descendants will 
pay six per cent. instead of ten. This 
alteration is also introduced in the scale 
for legacy duties. The interest of every 
successor to real property (in which are 
included leaseholds of all denominations) 
is considered to be the value of an annuity 
equal to the current value of such pro- 
perty during the residue of his life, or any 
less period during which he shall be en- 
titled to it. The tables appended to the 
Act are of great length, which was neces- 
sary in order to establish the mode of 
estimating the value of property held upon 
any number of joint lives. Mr. Willich 
has confined himself in the tables before 
us to the case where there is only one life, 
that of the successor, to be taken into 
consideration; but as this constitutes the 
general rule, they will be found in almost 
every instance to provide all the informa- 
tion required. 


Curiosities of Bristol and its Neighbour- 
hood. Nos. 1—6. Royal 8vo.—Monthly 
penny sheets commenced in September 
last. They are filled with historiettes of 
the by-gone annuals of Bristol, descriptions 
of its localities and of the neighbouring 
places, a biographical catalogue of Bristol 
worthies, and a variety of notes and memo- 
randa. We are told that the citizens of 
Bristowe have found these papers suf- 
ficiently interesting to buy them eagerly ; 
and we add our own verdict that they de- 
serve preservation and a good leather cover 
hereafter. To one note we must demur: 
it is that which derives the Blanket of our 
beds from the name of a family of woollen 
manufacturers in Bristol: ‘‘The pro- 
prietors were three brothers — Edward, 
Edmond, and Thomas Blanket. They were 
enterprising, skilful, and successful men, 
and were the first to manufacture the useful 
article of bed-furniture which has im- 
mortalised their name,—the Blanket. Tho- 
mas Blanket was one of the bailiffs in 
1341, and Edward Blanket was member in 
Parliament for Bristol in the year 1362.”’ 
Mr. Way, in his edition of the Promp- 
torium Parvulorum, tells us that ‘‘ Blanket 
is taken from the French dlanchet, woollen 
cloth, no doubt of a white colour. Lan- 
geul, langais, blanchet, drap de laine. 
Roquefort.’’ And the Promptorium itself 
distinguishes two acceptations of the word, 
—the blanket of a bed, and blanket, white 
cloth. We would suggest that the records 
respecting the Bristol manufacturers have 
been misread so far as this, the termina- 
ting contraction for the letters er has been 
overlooked. Like other traders at that 
time, they were named from their handi- 
craft, Blanketers, i. e. makers of blankets. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

Feb. 2. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. 

Joseph Jackson Howard, esq. of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, and Lee Road, Black- 
heath ; George A. Carthew, esq. solicitor, 
of East Dereham, Norfolk ; Tattersall 
Auckland, esq. solicitor, Lewes; and the 
Rev. Thomas King, of Adelaide Row, 
Haverstock Hill, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Collier presented a copy of a Pro- 
clamation issued in the reign of James I. 
authorising the collection of subscriptions 
for the relief of the inhabitants of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, after the great fire that 
consumed many houses in that town. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited some 
medieval knives and an iron axe-head, 
recently found in the Thames, near Fleet 
ditch. 

Mr. Béiicke exhibited several leaden 
sling-bullets, one of which was inscribed 
CAESAR R. L. II. and another NIKH. 
A@HNI2, with the figure of a thunder- 
bolt; a die for the reverse of the well- 
known coins of Berenice, Queen of Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, bearing the Queen's 
name and a cornucopia filled with fruits ; 
a Greek and a Roman comb, the former 
found at Pompeii, the latter near Co- 
blentz; also a fine ivory comb, carved 
with two figures of men fighting and a 
third blowing a horn, said to have been 
found in Wales, and apparently of the 
twelfth century ; and a seal in steel, said 
to be the work of Cellini, engraved and 
set with the arms of Cosmo de Medici. 

Capt. B. Williams exhibited two Roman 
coins and a bronze head of a javelin, 
lately discovered in digging a foundation 
at Cote, near Bampton, Oxfordshire. The 
coins were of Trajan and Hadrian. 

The Rev. Edward Trollope exhibited 
drawings of some mural paintings, dis- 
covered a short time since in the church 
of Rauceby, in Lincolnshire. The por- 
tion which Mr. Trollope had copied ex- 
hibited the figure of an aged man, his 
head surrounded by a nimbus, holding in 
his hand an object which had been partly 
defaced, but which is either a purse or a 
bell; if the latter object, Mr. Trollope 
supposed the figure to be that of St. An- 
thony. Before the saint is part of an 
animal resembling a tiger or a panther, 
which may be considered as representing 
the devil. [Qu. was not the figure Saint 
Giles with his hare, and the sapposed purse 
the wound laid bare on his thigh ?] 

Mr. Shaw exhibited a drawing of a very 
beautiful comb, formed of ivory and orna- 
mented with precious stones, having a 
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semicircular plate of silver, inscribed 
PECTEN.S.LVPI. It is preserved in the 
treasury of the Cathedral of Sens, which 
also contains a portion of the vestments 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket, who resided in 
that city when he fled from England. 
St. Lupus was the 18th Archbishop of 
Sens, and died in 628. 

The first portion was then read of a 
communication from Sir Henry Ellis, Di- 
rector, ‘‘ Upon the Early History of Lord 
Lieutenants of Counties,’’ introductory 
to two sets of instructions directed to the 
Earl of Bedford, the first in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, and the second in that of 
Elizabeth, in the year 1574. The latter, 
were suggested by the doubtful proceed- 
ings of the French King, and the great 
preparations then making by the King of 
Spain in the Low Countries. 

Feb.9. John Bruce, esq. Treasurer, in 
the chair. 

A picture in oil of Ralph Thoresby, 
F.R.S. the historian of Leeds, was pre- 
sented to the Society by John Bowyer 
Nichols, esq. F.S.A. 

Mr. Edward Pretty exhibited drawings 
of various relics of the Anglo-Saxon pe- 
riod, found about thirty years since in 
widening and repairing the road on the 
line of the ancient Watling-street, about 
a mile from Rugby. They consisted of 
urns, beads, fibulze, and a variety of per- 
sonal ornaments and implements, with the 
usual description of weapons characteristic 
of pagan interment. 

The Secretary communicated a letter, 
written by Anne Countess of Pembroke to 
Capt. Adam Baynes, in London. The 
letter is dated from Skipton Castle, a short 
time after the death of Cromwell, and it 
shows how jealously every act of the 
Royalists was regarded by their enemies 
at that period. The writer complains that 
the repairs she is making to her castle 
have attracted the attention and aroused 
the suspicions of some of her ill-disposed 
neighbours, and protests that what she is 
doing is for no other purpose than the con- 
venience of herself and household. She 
speaks of a letter inclosed to ‘‘ Lord Lam- 
bert,’’ and exclaims very warmly against 
the unjust suspicions of her enemies. 

Feb. 16. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. V.P. 

Charles Parker, esq. of the Grove, Bin- 
field, Berkshire, was elected a Fellow of 
the Society; and Jared Sparkes, esq. late 
President of Cambridge University, US. 
was elected an Honorary Member. 

Fred. Ouvry, esq. F.S.A. presented 
four drawings representing the grotesquely 
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carved bench-ends in the church of South 
Brent, co. Somerset. 

Mr. Samuel Anderson, of Whitby, com- 
municated an account of the opening of 
a British barrow, known as the Swarth- 
hone, which is situated upon a lofty ridge 
of land about four miles from Whitby, on 
the high road leading to Guisborough. 
It is the central and largest of three, which 
were formerly connected by a line of large 
stones ; and it measures in the circumfer- 
ence of its base no less than 280 feet. 
Vestiges of several interments were found; 
in one instance the body had been buried 
entire, in another in a cist or coffin; and 
also some urns, The barrow was further 
remarkable from being divided by walls, 
running across it from north to south, 
about three feet apart, and five in length; 
in height four feet, and in thickness about 
two, many of the stones being so large 
that they could be barely lifted by two 
strong men. ‘ 

The first portion was then read of a 
letter from Henry H. Breen, esq. F.S.A. 
containing some account of the Caribs, 
or aboriginal inhabitants of the Lesser 
Antilles. 


THE ARCHZOLOGICAL [NSTITUTE. 


Feb. 3. The Hon. Richard Neville, V.P. 

Mr. J. Rogers described some remark- 
able examples of the peculiar arrangements 
in church architecture designated as ** Lych- 
noscopes.” They exist in a remote district 
of Cornwall, near the Lizard Point, in the 
churches of Mawgan, Grade, Cury, and 
Wendron. He exhibited drawings and 
plans in illustration of these curious details, 
situated in a locality little known to anti- 
quaries. 

An account of discoveries of sepulchral 
urns on Ballon Hill, co. Carlow, by Mr. 
Richardson Smith, was read. They are 
of remarkably elaborate workmanship, and 
highly ornamented. A cemetery of great 
extent appears to have existed at the spot, 
and urns have been found at various times 
in great numbers. Many of them have 
been wantonly destroyed or through super- 
stitious notions, under the belief that they 
were fabricated by witches. In some in- 
stances the urns were placed within a kind 
of cromlech, and skeletons were found 
mixed amongst the interments, which in- 
dicated the practice of cremation. Some 
of the urns from Ballon Hill were placed 
in the Archeological Court at the Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition, and excited much 
attention on account of their curious de- 
coration. 

Mr. H. O'Neill produced a series of 
rubbings from the most characteristic de- 
signs on certain sculptured crosses of stone 
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in Ireland. The notice of antiquaries has 
been called to this class of early Christian 
monuments by the recent exhibition of 
several casts at Dublin, which have been 
transferred to the Sydenham collections, 
Mr. O'Neill offered some remarks on the 
peculiarities of ornamentation, and stated 
that these crosses are sculptured in granite 
or some material obtained in Ireland. He 
exhibited several drawings of examples at 
Monasterboice, Kells, Kilklispeen, &c. 
and stated that the continuation of his 
Illustrations of these remarkable sculptures 
would forthwith be published.—Mr. West- 
wood remarked that it was important to 
trace the origin of these productions, form- 
ing a remarkable section in the history of 
art. It had been imagined that these 
crosses were brought from Italy or some 
foreign country; and one of the recent 
writers on Irish antiquities had even de- 
nied the possibility of their having been 
produced by Irish workmen. The fact 
that they are composed of materials indi- 
genous to the country deserves notice. 
The conjecture that they had been brought 
from Rome was, however, sufficiently dis- 
proved by comparison with Irish illumina- 
tions and other works of an early period 
in the sister kingdom.—In reference to 
the same subject of inquiry, Mr. Westma- 
cott remarked that it deserved careful con- 
sideration, as leading to a question of great 
interest in regard to the history of Art. 
The character of the relievi and the style 
of ornament showed points of essential 
difference from the features of Italian de- 
sign, in examples which might be assigned 
to contemporary dates. The ornament of 
these Irish sculptures is very peculiar, and 
bears little or no resemblance to that found 
in early works in Italy; but it presents 
sufficient analogy with the types occurring 
in the East to make it worth inquiry 
whether the design of these crosses may 
not have been derived, directly or indi- 
rectly, from that source. Amongst consi- 
derations which would somewhat strengthen 
this supposition, the stiff and ugly forms 
given to the human figure may be men- 
tioned as deserving especial notice. At 
an early period there was great variance 
of opinion in regard to the character of 
form suitable for the representation of 
sacred persons ; and according to one 
party, chiefly of the Eastern Church, it 
was considered that the Saviour ought not 
to be portrayed under a form of beauty, 
but, on the contrary, of a repulsive cha- 
racter. This strange opinion seems to 
have been founded on, the expressions of 
the prophet Isaiah—‘‘ He hath no form or 
comeliness,” and, “There is no beauty 
that we should desire him.’’ From the 
prevalence of this notion, a peculiar stiff. 
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ness and even deformity of design appears 
in the Art of the Eastern schools, as well 
as wherever the same influence extended. 
The Western Church, however, happily 
for Art, took a different view of the ques- 
tion, rejecting the arguments of the Eastern 
divines, and adopting the more philoso- 
phical principle that beauty of sentiment 
should be illustrated by beauty of form. 
They argued that no beauty could be too 
great to represent the founder of Christi- 
anity, or illustrate so divine and perfect a 
faith as that which he had taught. The 
influence of Pope Adrian I. and the 
high authority of St. Ambrose went far 
to establish this opinion, and fixed that 
type or character of representation which 
has prevailed in the Latin or Western 
Church ; thus leading to those beautiful 
and affecting representations of the Saviour, 
the Virgin, the Apostles, and other holy 
persons which characterise the productions 
of the Italian schools in the purer times 
of Christian art. In reference to many of 
the strange adaptations of the human 
figure to the tortuous shapes of ornaments 
on the Irish Crosses, Mr. Westmacott 
was disposed to think there was no par- 
ticular meaning intended by the sculptor. 
This feature is probably only the result of 
caprice, or an effort of ingenuity in the 
endeavour to adapt such forms so as to 
fill or fit the contracted spaces upon these 
curious crosses. 

Mr. Ashurst Majendie brought drawings 
of several effigies of the De Veres, pre- 
served at Earl’s Colne, Essex, and valu- 
able as illustrations of early costume: in 
addition to his observations on these me- 
morials, he gave an account of certain 
recent discoveries at Hedingham Castle. 

Mr. George Vulliamy produced two 
mallets and the ball, used formerly in the 
fashionable game of Pall Mall, or paille 
maille, which gave its name to the street 
so called. The malls are of wood, with 
long thin handles, the portion which struck 
the ball being strongly hooped with iron. 
These objects, probably the only existing 
relics of the game in England, had been 
recently found in the house of the late 
Mr. Vulliamy, in Pall Mall, which had 
been in the possession of his family for 
130 years. The game was introduced 
about the close of the sixteenth century, 
and an alley appears to have been formed 
for the enjoyment of such disport, where 
Pall Mall is now situated : at the time of 
the Commonwealth it fell into disuse, and 
houses were by degrees erected along the 
mall, At the Restoration a new mall 
was formed in the park by Charles IT. 
who took great delight in this game: and 
many allusions occur in Pepys’s Memoirs 
regarding the new mall, and the amuse- 
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ments of the Merry Monarch. Mr. Cun- 
ningham has collected various notices re- 
garding this subject in his useful Hand- 
book of London. 

Amongst objects exhibited were, a 
bronze weapon of rare form, and a gold 
pomander, both found in the Thames, and 
brought by Mr. Franks; several curious 
weapons by Mr. Bernhard Smith ; a very 
choice example of Majolica, painted by 
Francesca Xanto Avello, in 1533; some 
curious representations of the emblems of 
the Passion, found at an ancient castle, in 
co. Cork, by Mr. G. Dunoyer ; several 
documents relating to property in the West 
of England, by Mr. Norris ; and several 
valuable manuscripts by Mr. G. Des- 
borough Bedford. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Jan. 25. Ralph Bernal, esq. M.A. 
President. 

Mr. Clarke, of Easton, reported the 
discovery of some coins at Brandeston, in 
Suffolk, consisting of a penny of Edw. I. 
a half-groat of Elizabeth, a shilling of 
Charles II. and a sixpence of William III. 
A fetterlock had also been found at the 
same place, having a rib of brass on each 
side of the barrel, passing through the 
loop of the bow to form the joint. At 
Letheringham a discovery of coins had 
also been made, among which were many 
tokens of various traders, specimens of the 
silver coinage of Henry VIII. Charles I. 
and James II. 

Mr. Walter Hawkins, F.S.A. exhibited 
a Roman Christian lamp, and Mr. H. 
Syer Cuming read a short paper upon that 
and other specimens which he exhibited 
on the occasion. They were all of terra 
cotta. One had, in low relief, a peacock 
with its tail spread out, and over it were 
three nimbi, emblematic of the Trinity. 
The peacock is an early Christian emblem, 
and is met with in the Roman catacombs, 
both alone and in conjunction with the 
Cross. Another specimen was found at 
Colchester, bearing the sacred monogram, 
and a crux gemmata, the floriated cross of 
Triumph. It is also ornamented with re- 
presentations of doves, presumed to be 
typical of the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. This lamp is of Byzantine work- 
manship. 

Mr. Pretty produced notices of the dis- 
covery of Roman remains at Hardingstone, 
in Northamptonshire. The pottery found 
resembled that described by the late Mr. 
Artis, as having been obtained at Castor. 

Mr. George Vere Irving read the first 
part of an elaborate paper ‘‘ On the Chro- 
nology and Geography of the Wars be- 
tween the Saxons of Northumberland and 
the Northern Britons, from the Battle of 
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Argoed to that of Kaltraez.’’ With the 
exception of the Count de la Villemarqué, 
authors have merely treated of this period 
as an episode in works of a more extended 
nature, while the attention of the learned 
author of the Poémes des Bardes Bretons 
du vj™¢ Siécle has been so much directed 
to the literature of Britany and Wales, 
that he is naturally led to attach too little 
weight to the information obtainable from 
other sources,—such as the Saxon chro- 
nicles, the Ecclesiastical writings, and the 
Irish annals. It might, however, be con- 
fidently maintained that no chronology 
could be satisfactory which did not unite 
the facts contained in these independent 
authorities into something like a consistent 
whole. 

After briefly enumerating the various 
battles recorded by the three bards,— 
Taliesin, Llywarch, and Aneurin, with 
the dates assigned to them by Villemarqué, 
viz. the battle of Argoed, in which Urien 
of Reghed and his son Owen defeated the 
Saxon leader known as the Flamebearer, 
circa A.D. 547; the battle of Gwenn Ys- 
trad, between 547-579; the combat of 
Menao, in which a Saxon leader, conjec- 
tured by Villemarqué to be the Flame- 
bearer, was killed a.p. 560; a battle in 
which Urien was killed, between 572-579, 
(this Villemarqué identifies with the siege 
of Theodoric of Northumberland, in the 
island of Medeant, mentioned by Nennius,) 
and lastly, the battle of Kaltraez, a.p. 
572-580, when the Saxons successfully 
attacked the British kingdom of Strath- 
clyde, and captured Dumbarton, its capital 
city,—Mr. Irving proceeded to examine 
the grounds on which that chronology was 
based. In its main features it rested on 
the identity of the Flamebearer with Ida, 
the founder of the Northumberland king- 
dom. To this, however, he objected— 
Ist, that the chief reason of identification 
was the supposed fact that Ida was the 
most warlike King of the Saxons, and the 
most severe ravager of the Britons, but no 
corroboration of this was to be found in 
the Saxon historians; on the contrary, he 
proved by several quotations from Bede, 
and William of Malmesbury, that they all 
concur in assigning this pre-eminence to 
Ethelfrid, his grandson and successor. 
2nd. In a poem of Taliesin it is stated 
that, when the Flamebearer was killed, he 
was taken by surprise. No historian re- 
lates such an incident in connexion with 
Ida, but they all agree that this was a 
feature in the death of Ethelfrid. 3rd. 
Bun, or Bebba, was the wife of the Flame- 
bearer. She was killed at Kaltraez. If, 
however, she was the wife of Ida she would 
hardly have survived him so long, more 
especially if the date of the battle is found 
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to be much later than the period assigned 
to it by Villemarqué. Independent of 
which we have the direct evidence of Nen- 
nius, that she was the wife of Ethelfrid, 
who gave her the town of Bamborough 
in Northumberland, which from her was 
called Bebbenberg. The idea that Urien 
was killed when beseiging Theodoric ap- 
pears to be founded on an erroneous inter- 
pretation of the passage in Nennius. For 
this opinion several reasons were given, 
and, inter alia, the fact that Urien is there 
stated to have fought not only against 
Theodoric, but also against his successors 
Freothwulf and Hussa. The date assigned 
to the battle of Kaltraez, it was contended, 
was much too early, because Aneurin, 
who celebrates this contest, expressly 
mentions the fall in it of Domnal Brec, 
King of the Scots, and it was shown that 
this event appears in the annals of Ulster 
under A.D. 641; while the accuracy of 
this record is corroborated by the season 
of the year when his death occurred, and 
also by the Dubradic Duan and the annals 
of Tyhearnac. 

After stating these objections to the 
received chronology, Mr. Irving pro- 
ceeded to explain that which he proposed 
to substitute for it ; and, as a preliminary 
step, entered into an examination of the 
light which might be thrown on the sub- 
ject by an identification of three com- 
panions in arms of Urien, enumerated in 
Nennius — Ryderthen, Morgan, and 
Gwallog — with persons of whom notice 
is met with in the other records. 

Ryderthen he agreed with most of the 
previous authors must be identified with 
Roderick the Bountiful, the King of 
Strathclyde, and the patron of St. Ken- 
tigern, who reigned from 550 to 601. 
Morgan had sometimes been supposed 
to be Morkern, the predecessor of Ro- 
derick ; but the facts recorded in the 
life of St. Kentigern render this idea 
untenable. Villemarqué points to a Mor- 
gan, King of Glamorgan; but the evidence 
in the Liber Llandavensis, though it 
proves his existence at the time, in no 
way connects him with these northern 
wars: on the contrary, it appears impro- 
bable that a king of South Wales should 
be mixed up in a struggle so far from 
home, while it is curious that in only one 
passage do any of the bards refer to a 
warrior undoubtedly from Wales proper, 
and in it Morien of Powis is called a 
stranger. From these reasons Mr. Irving 
was induced to seek the kingdom of 
Morgan in the North, and believes he has 
found it in the Scots of Argyleshire, who 
are proved by passages in Adamnanus 
and the Annals of Ulster to have invaded 
Northumberland in company with the 
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Northern Britons, and that Morgan re- 
presents Aidan, the most powerful king 
of this nation, the name being a cor- 
ruption of his patronymic Mac Gowran. . 

Gwallog, Mr. Irving was inclined to 
consider with Chalmers the King of the 
Lilgove and Novantes, which would 
render complete the league of the whole 
Macatee or intramural Britons; but of 
this he admitted he could bring no direct 
proof. 

In conclusion of the paper, Mr. Irving 
contended that none of the battles cele- 
brated by the bards could be assigned 
to an earlier period than the reign of 
Freothwulf, and that of those recorded 
by them the combat of Menao was pro- 
bably the first in date, identifying it with 
the battle in the annals of Ulster, a.p. 581, 
Belium Manan in quo victor erat Aodhan 
Mac Gawran. As this year corresponds 
with that in which Freothwulf died, he 
thought it probable he was the Saxon 
leader mentioned in that poem. 

The lay of the battle of Gwenn Ostrad 
contains no data by which the year of this 
engagement can be ascertained. 

The battle of Argoed Mr. Irving thought 
was fought some time after the accession 
of Ethelfrid in a.p. 593, considering this 
king to have been the Flamebearer of the 
bards. 

The contest in which Urien was killed 
Mr. Irving identified with the battle of 
Egesanstane, recorded by Bede and the 
Saxon Chronicle as having been fought 
A.D. 603. 

The war of Kaltraez Mr. Irving placed, 
for the reasons already stated, in A.p. 641 ; 
but observed that there were many pas- 
sages in the poem of Aneurin which 
seemed to allude to a later contest, 
although that occurred in A.D. 649, and 
pointed out the curious light which the 
record of the latter in the Annals of 
Ulster throw upon an obscure passage in 
Nennius relative to Penda of Mercia and 
the city of Jaden. 

Mr. Irving supported these dates by 
much minute criticism. 

Feb. 8. T. J. Pettigrew, esq. F.R.S. 
F.S.A., V.P. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited three interesting fibule found 
at Ratcliffe Highway in the autumn of 
1852; one of these was considered to be 
Danish, another was what is termed a 
decade brooch, having ten points, at the 
extremity of each of which had formerly 
been inserted some ornament, now dis- 
appeared, and the third a circular one, 
with different coloured substances intro- 
duced. The latter two are esteemed to be- 
long either to a late Roman or an Anglo- 
Saxon period, Mr, Clarke exhibited a 
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brass coin of Faustina the Elder found at 
Framlingham, in Suffolk. Mr. Wim- 
bridge, F.S.A. exhibited rubbings from 
two sepulchral brasses, one of which is at 
Chishall, near Saffron Walden, in Essex, 
and represents Sir John de la Pole and 
Joan his wife, daughter and heiress of 
John Lord Cobham. This is of a date 
between 1370 and 1375. It had long 
been obscured beneath a pew, but has 
now been placed near the altar. It is 
probable that Sir John de la Pole assisted 
in rebuilding the church, and his armo- 
rial bearings are found on the south door. 
A fragment only of the inscription re- 
mains, and gives sa feme priez. The 
other rubbing was from the brass of 
Nicholas de Aumbedine, fishmonger of 
London, at Taplow, Bucks. It is an 
elegant cross (circa 1350), and is en- 
graved in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments. 

Mr. Brent, jun. F.S.A. exhibited draw- 
ings of a sepulchral slab and a stone cross, 
contained in the Dover Museum. The for- 
mer was that of Peter de Creon, supposed 
to be an Anglo-Norman poet, in the reign 
of John. His father Maurice was also a 
poet, and held offices at the close of the 
12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
The cross has been figured in the Archzo- 
logia, Vol. xxv. and has Runic charac- 
ters ; respecting these however there was 
much difference of opivion in regard to 
their interpretation, and the subject was 
referred for further inquiry. 

Mr. F. J. Baigent communicated draw- 
ings of some discoveries recently made by 
him at Wiuchester College. They are 
sculpturei ornaments, displayed by the 
removal of pannelling and whitewash in 
what is the Library. This, until the time 
of the Reformation, was a chantry, erected 
and endowed by John Fromond, of Spar- 
sholt, Hants, as is shown by a document 
in the Augmentation Office, being a sur- 
vey taken in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Fromond was a benefactor to both of 
Wykeham’s colleges, and he founded the 
chantry in 1430. The ornaments dis- 
covered by Mr. Baigent consist of—1. 
A representation of the royal lion (used 
as a crest of the British Sovereigns since 
the time of Edw. III.) made to do the 
office of a shield-bearer, having the arms 
of Fromond, Azure, a chevron or be- 
tween three fleurs de lys argent. 2. A 
richly-sculptured mitre placed upon a 
heart, the whole being surrounded by a 
wreath of entwined branches and flowers. 
This is the emblem of William Waynflete, 
sometime master of Winchester School, 
and bishop of the diocese from 1447 to 
1486. The emblem appears on his monu- 
mental effigy in Winchester Cathedral. 
3. Two animals quarreling and contending 
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with each other. 4. A warder blowing a 
trumpet and wielding a battle-axe; be- 
hind him are the hinder parts of an 
animal, probably a lion, belonging to 
another compartment, and from his neck 
is suspended a shield with the Fromond 
armorial bearings. The cap on his head 
is highly ornamented, and the sleeves of 
his dress are slashed or indented, and be- 
long to the 15th century. 

Mr. A. H. Burkitt, F.S.A. delivered 
the concluding part of his paper on the 
Tradesmen’s Signs of London; and an 
interesting conversation on the ancient 
houses of the city terminated the business 
of the evening. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 


Jan. 26. Mr. Gibbs communicated 
suggestions ‘‘ On an unpublished Shilling 
of Queen Anne of the Second Issue of the 
Edinburgh Mint.” His object was to 
show that the shilling marked “1707 E*’’ 
which has hitherto escaped notice, does 
not interfere with the account given by 
Ruding of the second coinage of Queen 
Anne in Scotland. The main difficulty is 
the date, which Mr. Gibbs suggests is ob- 
viated by the use of the old style. 

A paper by Mr. R. S. Poole was read 
‘On a Copper Coin (called Kas-begi) 
struck by Feth ’Alee, Shah of Persia.’’ 
The peculiarity of this class of money is 
that it bears various animals, probably 
with symbolic meanings. On the coin in 
question is a lion seizing a stag, the same 
type as is found on the coins of ancient 
Persia, described by the Duc de Luynes, 
in his work on the “ Money of the Satra- 
pies and of Pheenicia.’? On these, the 
most frequent types are a lion devouring 
a bull and a lion devouring a stag. Mr. 
Poole showed that the lion devouring a 
stag may be considered as one of the 
national types of Persia. Many ancient 
States, which were, more or less, con- 
nected with that country, had coins simi- 
larly impressed, as Acanthus in Macedonia, 
and Velia in Lucania; while some other 
coins, as those of Tarsus in Cilicia, and of 
Bocchus king of Mauritania, exhibit what 
may be called analogous types. 

Mr. Webster sent some ‘‘ Remarks on 
the Blundered Legends found on Anglo- 
Saxon Coins.” Mr. Webster considers 
that the coins of this class, which have 
led to much discussion, and have been 
carefully investigated by M. Thomsen the 
curator of the Museum at Copenhagen, in 
an article in the sixty-second number of 
the Numismatic Chronicle, were forgeries, 
executed in all probability by the Danes, 
who committed many depredations in Kent 
and elsewhere during the reigns of Ethel- 
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red the Second, Cnut, and Edward the 
Confessor. 


A discovery, very interesting to English 
numismatists, has been made on the small 
Danish island Yhrlen, situate between the 
islands of Thorseng and Fyen, close to 
Fuhnen. Some persons, observing near a 
few moleholes in the ground several coins 
lying about, commenced digging up the 
soil close thereto ; when, to their surprise, 
they found the remains of a leathern bag, 
which had been decorated with gold orna- 
ments, in which, and round about it, were 
a quantity of broken necklaces and brace- 
lets of silver of very curious workmanship, 
and 250 pieces of silver coins. These 
coins in part contained on the obverse side 
a head, with and without a sceptre, with 
the inscription, “ Adelred Rx Anglo;’’ 
and on the reverse across, with an inscrip- 
tion, but which as yet has not been made 
out. It is thought that these coins be- 
longed to some portion of the Danegeld, 
by which King ‘‘ Ethelred the Unwise,’’ 
at the conclusion of the tenth century, 
sought to compromise the devastating in- 
cursions of the Danish King, Svend 
Tveskjog. Besides these coins, there were 
others, bearing Byzantine and Latin in- 
scriptions, with busts and Bishop’s mitres 
on them. In all, there are thirty different 
sorts of coins found, which have been for- 
warded to the Ancient Northern Museum 
at Copenhagen. The island in question has 
never been touched by the ploughshare ; 
and it appears that this store has been the 
result of some former plunder, which, for 
security’s sake, was placed in the position 
in which it was found. 


The tine cabinet of coins formed by the 
late Mr. Christopher Edmonds has just 
been sold by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son. It comprised only 270 specimens, 
collected with judgment and great taste, 
and contained some of the choicest exam- 
ples in point of artistic merit and beauty 
of preservation. The following were some 
of the more important and interesting lots. 
Lot 32, Mithridates King of Pontus, 60/.; 
lot 9,a coin of Syracuse, 13/7. 15s.; lot 11, 
another with the laureated head of Apollo, 
14/. 5s.; lot 16, a coinof Tarentum, 147. 5s. ; 
lot 17, Athens, with galeated head of Mi- 
nerva, 26/.; lot 19, a Persian daric, 5/. 106. ; 
lot 25, coin of Lysimachus, 102. 5s. ; lot 
29, Ptolemy Soter and Berenice, 137. 13s.; 
lot 30, Ptolemy Lathyrus, 137. 13s.; lot 
31, Arsinoé, 112. 5s.; lot 37, Cunobeline, 
10/.; lot 58, S. Severus, with full-faced 
bust of Domna between the profile busts 
of her sons Caracalla and Geta, 157. ; lot 
59, Severus, Domna, and Caracalla, a rare 
coin struck in Syria, 147,; lot 88, the 
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George noble of Henry VIII., 137. lds. ; 
lot 89, sovereign of Henry VII., 24/.; lot 
93, the double-sovereign of Edward VI., 
451. 10s.; lot 116, the 50-shilling piece 
of Oliver Cromwell, considered the finest 
known, 67/.; lot 117, another specimen 
slightly inferior, 497. 10s.; lot 120, the 
10-shilling piece of the same period, 304, ; 
lot 129, pattern for a 60-shilling piece 
(Scotch) of James IL., 7/.; lot 143, pat- 
tern for guinea of Anne, 12/. 15s.; lot 
157, the rare pattern for a 5-guinea piece 
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of George ITT., 16/. 5s. ; lot 159, Pistrucci’s 
beautiful pattern for a 5-pound piece, 
201. 5s.; lot 175, Wyon’s pattern for the 
crown of George III. in gold, 114. 5s. ; 
lot 206, Wyon’s proof of the Victoria 
crown in gold, 21/. ; lot 214, a medallion 
of William IV. by Chantrey and Wyon, 
251. 108.; lot 223, the 20-shilling piece of 
Charles I., 107. The sale was conducted 
with much spirit, and the 270 coins pro- 
duced the large sum of 1,2047. 9s. 






CHRONICLE. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


The explanations given to the Russian 
Ministers at London and Paris of the at- 
titude of the combined fleets in the Black 
Sea not being considered satisfactory, 
those ministers have withdrawn from their 
respective missions. Baron Brunow had 
an interview with Lord Clarendon on the 
6th of Feb. for the purpose of formally 
suspending diplomatic relations, and left 
London for Brussels on the 8th. M. 
Kisseleff quited Paris on the 6th. 

Orders were immediately sent to Sir 
Hamilton Seymour and Gen. Castelbajac 
by the respective governments of England 
and France to leave St. Petersburg, and 
active preparations for war with Russia 
are now proceeding in both countries. 

The Emperor Nicholas, after declining 
the terms offered by the Vienna Conference 
and assented to by Turkey, proposed other 
terms, the basis of which was that a 
Turkish plenipotentiary should go to St. 
Petersburg and advise with the repre- 
sentatives of the four courts, but that 
there should be no formal conference. 
The demands of Prince Menschikoff were 
likewise renewed, and a treaty against 
affording asylum to revolutionists de- 
manded. These terms were unanimously 
considered by the conference as not suit- 
able to be proposed to Turkey. The 
Emperor also sent Count Orloff on a 
special mission to the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin to endeavour to detach them 
from the western powers, and induce 
them to form some treaty either of alliance 
or neutrality. His efforts, however, are 
understood to have been completely un- 
successful, and a similar proposal through 
Count Budberg, the Russian Minister at 
Berlin, to the Prussian Government, ac- 
companied by a promise of protection on 
the part of the Emperor, has been rejected 
with some indignation. The Prince of 
10 


Prussia has declared openly for an alliance 
with France and England. 

On the 29th of January, the Emperor 
Napoleon addressed an autograph letter 
to the Emperor of Russia, stating his 
anxious desire for peace, and offering to 
reopen the negociations and withdraw the 
fleet from the Black Sea, on condition of 
the simultaneous evacuation of the Princi- 
palities. This letter appears to have been 
rather intended as a manifesto to the 
French people than with any hope of suc- 
cess in bringing about a peace. The reply 
of the Czar has been a positive refusal, 
and is said to be couched in terms not 
over courteous to the French Emperor. 

Prince Napoleon, cousin of the Em- 
peror, is on a state visit to Belgium, by 
the invitation of King Leopold. This 
fact is held to prove the adhesion of the 
Belgian Court to the side of France and 
England. 

The French contingent of the army 
destined for service in Turkey will be 
70,000 men; the first two divisions, under 
Generals Canrobert and Bosequet, will 
leave Toulon and Algiers on the Ist of 
March. 

Since the Battle of Citate the military 
operations in Wallachia have not been 
important. A letter of Omar Pasha, 
published in the Moniteur, states the 
number of Russians killed in that battle 
at 3,000, including three colonels and 
many other officers, Gen. Orloff, the Rus- 
sian commander (? Gen. Aurep), has since 
died of his wounds. The Turks had 300 
men killed and 700 wounded, among the 
latter Ismail and Mustapha Pasha. Skir- 
mishes are constantly taking place be- 
tween the outposts along the whole line of 
the Danube, and the Turks have several 
times bombarded Giurgevo from Rustz- 
chuk. On the other hand, the Russians 
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have bombarded Isaktchi, but without 
much effect, and have been repulsed in an 
attempt to establish fortifications on an 
island opposite Matschin. Omar Pasha 
estimates the Russian force on the Danube 
somewhat under 87,000, from which losses 
and sickness must make a large deduction. 
He states the Turkish loss in Asia in the 
two battles (Akal Tsiche and Alexandropol 
or Gumri) at about 2000 men and 14 guns, 
with about 4000 wounded; this he at- 
tributes to bad generalship. The Russian 
loss, however, appears to have been con- 
siderable, and no important advantage has 
been obtained by these successes. 

The Turkish army is now being brought 
into better discipline and reorganized un- 
der Kurschid Pasha or Gen. Guyon, an 
Englishman. 

The combined fleets returned to the 
Bosphorus after a short cruise in the 
Black Sea on account of the want of safe 
anchorage, and the storminess of the 
season. Further reinforcements for the 
army of Asia have since been sent to 
Batoum, under the escort of French and 
English steamers. 

A serious insurrection has broken out 
among the Greek population in Albania. 
The insurgents are said to be 3000 strong 
and are threatening the town of Janina. 

France.—The Minister of Finance, M. 
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Bineau, has published a report on the 
financial results of the year 1853. With- 
out any new tax or loan 150,000,000F. 
have been spent in public works, and the 
reduction of the Five per Cents. to Four- 
and-a-Half per Cent. Stock has enabled 
the Government to save about 800,000/. 
On the interest of the funded debt. At 
the same time the annual deficit has been 
reduced, by a large increase in the or- 
dinary sources of revenue. The whole 
deficiency on the year 1853 had been esti- 
mated at 4,000,000/. sterling; but, to 
meet this deficiency, there has been an in- 
crease in the receipts, over and above the 
estimated revenue,of more than 3,000,000/. 
sterling, and the difference between the 
revenue actually received and the actual 
expenditure of last year is stated to be 
only160,000/. Thedirect and indirect taxes 
of the year 1852 produced 66,500,000f. 
(2,800,000/.) more than the preceding 
year; and the year 1853 has produced 
42,000,000f. (1,750,000/.) more than 1852. 

Italy.—Disturbances have taken place 
in Papal provinces on account of the high 
price of provisions. 

Canada.—On the Ist Feb. the Parlia- 
ment House of Quebec, with the buildings 
attached, was destroyed by fire. Part of 
the valuable library and several fine por- 
traits were destroyed. 
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Southampton.—Jeremiah Robert Ives, of Bent- 


SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1854. 


Beds.—F. C. P. Turner, of Howbury hall, esq. 
Berks.—J. J. Wheble, of Bulmershe court, esq. 
Bucks.—Henry Hanmer, of Stock grove, esq. 
Cambridge and Huntingdon.—George William 
Rowley, of the Priory, St. Neot’s, esq. 
Cumberland.—T. A. Hoskins, of Higham, esq. 
Cheshire.—F. D. P. Astley, of Duckinfield, esq. 
Cornwall.— Francis Howell, of Ethy house, esq. 
Derbysh.—W. D. Lowe, of Locko park, esq. 
Devon.—R. S. Gard, of Rougemont, esq. 
Dorset.—Sir H. Oglander, of Parnham, Bart. 
Durham.—H. J. B. Baker, of Elemore hall, esq. 
Essex.—Thomas White, of Weathersfield, esq. 
Glouc.—J. H. Elwes, of Colesborne house, esq. 
Heref.—E..Chadwick, of Puddlestone court,esq. 
Herts.—Robert Hanbury, of Poles, in Thun- 
dridge, esq. 
Kent.—Alex. Glendining, of Sevenoaks, esq. 
Lanc.—Richard Fort, of Read hall, esq. 
Leic.—H. C. —— of Wartnaby, esq. 
Linc.—Anthony 
Monm.—Thomas Brown, of Ebbw vale, esq. 


Norfolk.—Benj. B. Cabbell, of Cromer hall, esq. 


Northampton.—Lord Henley, of Watford. 
Northumb.—Ss. E. Widdrington, of Newton,esq. 
Notts.—S. B. Wild, of Costock, esq. 
Oxford.—John Wm. Fane, of Wormsley, esq. 


Rutland.—Robt. Lee Bradshaw, of Tinwell, esq. 


Salop.—R. A. Slaney, of Walford manor, esq. 
Somerset.--J. C. Somerville, of Dinder, esq. 


Stafford.—John Davenport, of Westwood, esq. 


Gent, Maa, Vou, XLI, 


Willson, of Rauceby hall, esq. 


worth hall, near Alton, —_ 
Suffolk.— Windsor Parker, of Clopton hall, esq. 
Surrey.—Robert Gosling, of Botleys park, esq. 
Sussex.—John Day, of Newick, esq. 
Warwick.—W. C. Alston, of Elmdon, esq. 
Westm.—John Wilson, of the Howe, esq. 
Wilts.—Edmund Lewis Clutterbuck, of Har- 
denhuish park, esq. 
Worc.—Edw. Bearcroft, of Mere hall, esq. 
York.—Henry Willoughby, of Birdsall, esq. 


WALES. 


Anglesea.—R. B. Owen, of Haulfre, esq. 
Brecon.—John Powell, of Watton Mount, esq. 
Carnarvon.—T. L. D. J. Parry, of Madryn, esq. 
Carmarthen.—John Jones, of Blaenos, esq. 
Cardigan.—Morgan Jones, of Penlan, esq. 
Denbigh.—Richard Jones, of Bellan place, esq. 
Flint.—Henry Raikes, of Llwynegrin, esq. 
Glamorgan.—W. Llewellyn,ofCourtcolman,esq. 
Montgomery.—J. M. Severne, of Wallop, esq. 
Merion.—G.A.Huddart, of Plasynpenrhyn,esq. 
Pembroke.—Hon. R. F. Greville, of Castle hall. 
Radnor.—John Jones, of Cefnmaes, esq. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 

Dec. 29. — Robertson, esq. to be one of 
Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms, vice Shield. 4 

Jan. 14. Augustus Paget, esq., now Secre- 


2R 
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tary of Legation at Athens, to be Secretary of 


—- at the Hague. 
fan. 16. Alex. Currie, esq. advocate, to be 
Sheriff of Forfarshire, vice L’ Amy, resigned. 

Jan. 17. Francis Smith, esq. to be Solicitor- 
General, Edward MacDowell, esq. Crown Soli- 
citor and Clerk of the Peace, Edward John- 
stone Manley, esq. Colonial Auditor, and John 
Forster, esq. Accountant of Stores in Van 
Diemen’s Land. 

Jan. 18. ‘The Right Hon. Spencer Horatio 
Walpole, the Right Hon. Joseph Napier, Sir 
Alexander J. E. Cockburn, Attorney-General, 
Sir Richard Bethell, Solicitor-General, Thomas 
Emerson Headlam, esq. Q.C., Vincent Scully, 
esq. Q.C., Robert Lowe, esq. barrister-at-law, 
William David Lewis, esq. barrister-at-law, 
Henry Drummond, esq., John Evelyn Denison, 
esq., Robert Wilson, ~~ and William Strick- 
land Cookson, esq. to be Commissioners for 
considering the Registration of Title with re- 
ference to the sale and transfer of Land. 

Jan. 24. Stephen Rice, esq. to be Treasurer 
for Prince Edward Island. 

Jan. 26. Thomas Hare, esq. and Walker 
Skirrow, esq. the Inspectors for the purposes 
ofthe Charitable Trusts Act, 1853, to be, jointly 
with the Secretary to the Board of Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales, Official 
Trustees of Charitable Funds. 

Jan. 30. Royal Artillery, Col. R. Jones to be 
Col.-Commandant; Lieut.-Col. F. Haultain to 
be Colonel; brevet Major H. J. Morris to be 
Lieut -Colonel.—Anthony Musgrave, esq. to be 
Colonial Secretary and Clerk of the Crown for 
Antigua.—Doctor Paolo Dingli to be President 
of the Court of Appeal, Doctor Antonio Mical- 
lef one of her Majesty’s Judges, and Doctor 
Adriano Dingli Crown Advocate, in Malta. 

Jan. 31. William Courthope, esq. Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant of Arms, to be Somerset 
Herald. 

West Somerset Yeomanry Cavalry, Lieut.- 
Colonel the Hon. W. H. b. Portman to be 
Colonel, vice Colonel Tynte, who is permitted 
to retain the rank of Colonel of Yeomanry, 
without pay, in consideration of 56 years’ 
service. 

Feb. 3. 3d Light Dragoons, brevet Major 
Walter Unett to be Major.—49th Foot, Capt. 
C. T. Powell to be Major.—56th Foot, Major 
Souldon Oakeley to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. 
S. S. Cox to be Major.—2d West India Regi- 
ment, Major H. W. Whitfield to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—Brevet, Major J. W. Randolph, of 
49th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. J. G. 
Holmes, 59th Bengal N. Inf. to the rank of 
Major in the East Indies. 

eb. 4. Alexander Stuart Logan, esq. advo- 
cate, to be Sheriff of Forfarshire. 

Fed. 6. Royal Artillery, brevet Colonel W. 
Brereton to be Colonel; Capt. J. M‘Coy to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Feb.7. 17th Light Dragoons, Major-Gen, 
Sir J. M. Wallace to be Colonel.—16th Foot, 
Major-Gen. T. E. Napier, C.B. to be Colonel.— 
60th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Gough, G.C.1. 
to be Colonel-in-Chief. 

Feb. 10. Philip Edmund Wodehouse, esq., 
some time Superintendent of Honduras, to be 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of British 
Guiana.—10th Light Dragoons, Major John 
Wilkie to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Lord G. A, 
Beaucilerk to be Major. 

Feb. 13. James Robinson Planché, gent. to 
be Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms. 

Feb. 14. Hercules George Robert Robinson, 
esq. to be President and Senior Member of 
Council of Montserrat —Stephen Rice and 
George Birnie, esquires, to be Members of the 
Executive Council; and Joseph Hensley, esq. 
to be a Member of the Legislative Council, of 
Prince Edward’s Island,—~ Alfred J, Duncome 


Promotions and Preferments. 
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and William Hamilton, esquires, to be Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council of the Turks 
and Caicos Islands. 

Feb. 16. John Bowring, LL.D. Governor of 
Hongkong, and Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 
and Chief Superintendent of British Trade in 
China, knighted by the Queen. 

Feb.17. Scots Fusilier Guards, Major and 
Col. Henry Lord Rokeby to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. and Lieut.-Col. and Col. G. M. Eden to 
be Major; Lieut. and Capt. H. P. De Bathe 
to be Captain and Lieut.-Col.—Royal Artillery : 
to be Col.-Commandant, Colonel J. E. Jones ; 
to be Colonels, Lieut.-Colonels P. V. England, 
1, Whitty, and H. L. Sweeting; to be Lieut.- 
Colonels, Captains E. I’. Grant, J. W. Mitchell, 
G. J. Beresford, R. F. Crawford, J. St. George, 
W. R. Nedham, E. C. Warde, and H.C. Stace. 
—Royal Engineers: to be Col.-Commandant, 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Goldfinch, K.C.B.; to be 
Colonels, Lieut.-Col. P. Barry, brevet Col. Sir 
W. Reid, and Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Ord; to be 
Lieut.-Colonels, brevet Majors H. Servante, 
H. O. Crawley, J. Twiss, J. Walpole, T. A, 
Larcom, brevet Licut.-Col. E, Vicars, brevet 
Majors St. Aubyn Molesworth, E. Frome, and 
-. C. E. Wilkinson. 

eb. 21. Lord Raglan, G.C.B. to be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Forces about proceeding 
on a particular service; Colonels H. J. W. 
Bentinck, Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B., Richard 
Airey, and William Eyre, C.B. to be Briga- 
diers-General while employed upon the Staff 
of the same forces. 

Feb. 24. Grenadier Guards, Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col. and brevet Col. T. Wood to be Major; 
Lieut. and Capt. E. W. Pakenham to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Colonel. 


Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Bart. to be Judge 
of the Bristol County Court, vice Palmer; and 
Edward Cooke, esq. to be Judge of the York 
County Court, vice Elsley. 

George Atkinson, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to be a Serjeant-at-law. 

Loftus Henry Bland, esq. M.P., Richard 
Armstrong, i and John Thomas Ball, LL.D. 
to be Queen’s Counsel in Ireland, 

Francis Henry Ramsbotham, M.D. to be 
Obstetric Physician to the London Hospital. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Brecknock.—John L. V. Watkins, esq. 
Devonshire (South).—Lawrence Palk, esq. 
Glouc (East).—Sir Michael H.H.Beach, Bart. 
Lisburn.—Jonathan Joseph Richardson, esq. 
Louth County.—Chich. Fortescue, esq. re-el. 
Ludlow.—Hon. Percy E. Herbert. 

Oxford University.—Sir W. Heathcote, Bart. 
Shropshire (South).—Robert Clive, esq. 
Staffordshire (South).—Lord Paget. 

Sussex (West),—Henry Wyndham, esq. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


Jan. 12. Capt. the Earl of Hardwicke to be 
Rear-Admiral on the Reserved Halfpay List; 
Capt. H. D. Chads, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of 
the Blue; Captains John Shekel and G, O. 
Lempriere to be Retired Rear-Admirals on the 
terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846. 

‘an. 21. Vice-Admirals F. Temple and H. 
Gordon, on the Reserved Halfpay List, to be 
Admirals on the same list.—Capt. John Robb 
to the Cesar 90. 

Jan. 23. Capt. James Willcox to the Dragon 6. 
—Capt. William K. Hall to the Bulldog 6.— 
Comm. George P. Mends to the James Watt 90. 

Jan, 2%, Comm, Henry Croft to the Cesar 90. 
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Jan. 27. Capt. A. T. E. Vidal to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. J. G. Graham to be 
Retired Rear-Admiral, on the terms proposed 
Ist Sept. 1846. 

Feb.2. Comm. Augustus 8. Booth to the 
Nile 90. 

Feb. 10. Capt. James Hope, C.B., and Comm. 
Alex. C. Gordon, to the Majestic 81. 

Feb. 11. Rear-Adm. Hon. William Gordon 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Captain John 
Leith to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

Feb. 16. Capt. Richard S. Hewlett to be 
flag-Captain in the Edinburgh, in one of the 
divisions of the Baltic squadron. 

Feb.21. Capt. E. A. Inglefield to the Phoenix 
steam-sloop, for Sir Edw. Belcher’s expedition 
to Beechey Island. 


EccLesiAsTicAL PrergRMEN Ts. 


Rey. J. A. Mathias, Archdeaconry of Colombo. 
Rev. R. Durnford (R. of Middleton), Honorary 
Canonry in the Church of Manchester. 
Rev. W. Procter, Honorary Canonry in the 
Cathedral Church of Durham. 
Rev. W. Greenwell, (Principal of Neville Hall, 
Durham,) Minor Canon of Durham. 
Rev. W. Acton, Wicklewood V. Norfolk. 
Rey. T. Badcock, age | D. Leicestershire. 
Rev. G. A. Baker (R. of Fingest), Ibstone R. 
Oxfordshire (now consolidated). 
Rev. H. Battiscombe, St. German’s Place 
Chapel, Chariton, Kent. 
Rev. H. D. Blanchard, Kilnwick-by-Watton 
P.C, Yorkshire, 
Rev. I. Bowman, Walton P.C. Cumberland. 
y. E. P. Brett, Sandhurst V. Gloucestersh. 
. D. Brown, Howick K. Northumberland. 
. W. Burns, Grimsargh P.C. Lancashire. 
y. C. Carus- Wilson, Eastry V. Kent. 
y. J. Champney, Epperstone R. Notts. 
-H. 1. Cummins, St. Alban, Wood Street, 
w. St. Olave KR. Silver Street, London. 
Rey. J. R. Dakers, Hawick Episcopal Chapel, 
dio. Glasgow. 
Rev. H. Dale, Wilby R. Northamptonshire. 
Rey.D.W. Davies, Lianelltyd P.C. Merionethsh. 
Rev.H.J. Dodsworth, Manningtree P.C. Essex, 
Rey. C. Dowson, Lesbury V. Northumberland, 
Rey. R. J. Dunn, Huntsham R. Devon, 
Rev. J. G. Edwards, Pittington V. Durham. 
Rev. T. Fawsett, East stoke V. w. Coddington 
C. Syerston C, and Elston C. Notts. 
Rev. W.Fleetwood, Swaff ham-BulbeckV.Camb. 
Rey. J. Fox, Hedon V. York. 
Rev. G. Garbett, Accrington P.C. Lancashire. 
Rev. P. Gilpin, Yarcomve V. Devon. 
Rey. O. Goodrich, Tidenham V. Gloucestersh. 
Rey. W. Halton, Branstone R. Leicestershire. 
Rey. G. H. Hamilton, Berwick-upon-Tweed V. 
Northumberland. 


Rey. W. Hamilton, Scaiford V. Leicestershire. 


Rev. J. B. Harrison, Walmer P.C, w, St. 
Saviour’s C, Kent. 

Rey. T. Harrison, Newchurch R. and V. Kent. 

Rev. C, J. Hawkins, Haxey V. Lincolnshire, 

Rey. J. Hayes, Coalbrookdale P.C. Salop. 

Rev. J. Healy, Redmile R. Leicestershire. 

Rey, W. B. Holland, Brasted R. Kent. 

Rey. D. P. M. Hulbert, St. Philip’s Chapel, 
Kingsland, Middlesex. 

Rev. L. T. M. Hunt, Oulton V. Norfolk. 

Rev.H.J.Jackson, Frystone-Monk P.C.Yorksh. 

Rev. A. Jenour, St. John P.C. Blackpool, Lanc, 

Rey. G. H. S. Johnson, Weyhill R. Hants. 

Rev. J. R. Jones, Burghill V. Herefordshire. 

Rev. H. P; Leakey, Holy Trinity P.C. Swansea, 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. K. Lewis, Knockmark V. dio. Meath. 
Rev. C. C. Lowndes, Lectureship at St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Carlisle. ° 
Rey, C. Marshall, Harpurhey P.C, Lancashire. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.— Births. 
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Rev. S.W. Maul, Bramford V.w. BurstallC.Suff, 

Rev. G. W. S. Menteath, Hascomb R. Surrey. 

Rev. T. P. Metcalfe, Bilbrough P.C. Yorkshire, 

Rev.J.P.A.Morshead,Salcombe-RegisV.Devon, 

Rev. H. Owen, Llanerchymedd P.C. Anglesey. 

Rev. G. Parker, ag oy R. dio. Cloyne. 

Rev. T. Reynolds, Holy Trinity P.C. Wool- 
wich, Kent. 

Rev. H. Roundell, Buckingham V. 

Rev. F. P. Seymour, Hannington R. Hants. 

Rev. D. Slyman, St. Paul P.C, Withnell, Lanc. 

Rey. C. F. Smith, Crediton V. Devon. 

Rev. J. B. Smith, Dorsington R. Gloucestersh. 

Rey. 8. Smith, Worth P.C. Kent. 

Rey. S. B. Smyth, Barling V. Essex. 

Rev. D. Stewart, Maidstone P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. Stroud, Bondleigh (or Bundley) R. Dev. 

Rev. C. V. H. Sumner, West Cliffe V. Kent. 

Rev.G.D.Thompson, Queenborough P.C. Kent. 

Rev. R. D. Travers, Swanage R. Dorset. 

Rey. W. Vallance, Southchurch R. Essex. 

Rev.J.H.Wake,Sutton-on-the-ForestV.Yorksh. 

Rey. R. Walker, Bumstead-Helion V. Essex. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. H. Alexander, H.M.S. Neptune. 

Rev. C. J. E. R. Archdeacon, Naval Instructor 
to H.M.S. Cressy. 

Rev. W. Baxter (Colonial), Hong Kong. 

Rey. T. Davis, H.M.S. Pique. 

Rey. F. Fitz-Patrick, to Marquess of Headfort. 

Rev. F. Fleming, to the Forces, Mauritius. 

Hon. and Rev. A. A. B. Hanbury, to Lord 
Bateman. 

Rev. F. Hannan, f.M. Guardship Hogue. 

Rev. C. 8. Hasselis, Colonial for the Gold Coast. 

Rev. K. M. Knapp, Naval Instructor to H.M.S, 
James Watt. 

Rev. C. Marshall, to the General Cemetery, 

mae a fe Manchester. 

Rey. F. H. 8. Pendleton, at Monte Video, 

Rev. 8. K. Stothert, H.M.S. Queen. 

Rev. J. Thorp, City Gaol, Oxford. 

Rev. M. Warburton, to the Ear] of Ellesmere. 

Rey. C. O. Yeo, H.M.S. James Watt. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appoiniments. 


Rev. R. D. Dingle, Vice-Principal of the Dio- 
cesan Training School, Durham. 

Rev. R. Gunnery, Association Secretary of the 
Church of England Education Society. 

Rev. G. P. Harris, Head-Mastership of Wrex- 
ham Grammar School, Denbighshire. 

Rev. T. Jarrett, Regius Professorsh. of Hebrew, 
University of Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Rawson, Diocesan Inspect. of Schools 
for the Deanery of Wendover, Bucks. 

Rev. H. G. Williams, Professorship of Arabic, 
University of Cambridge. 

J. H. Gedge, B.A. Assistant-Mastership, Pro- 
prietary School, Islington. __ 

Max Muiler, M.A. Professorship of Modern 
Languages, University of Oxford. 

E. V. Williams, B.A. Assistant-Master, Gram- 
mar School, Dedham, Essex. 

H. Kingscote, to be Secretary to the Cathedral 
Commission. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 26. At Cape Town, the Hon, Mrs 
Henry Barrington, a dau. 

Jan. 5. The Duchess d’Aumale, a second 
son, which received the title of Duc de Guise. 
—10. At Bayswater, the wife of George Vul- 
liamy, esq. a son. — At Gloucester terr. Hyde 
park, the wife of Wm. Edm. Pole, esq. a son 
and a dau.——15. At Aldermaston Court, 
Berks, Mrs. Higford Burr, a son.—16. At 
Canterbury, the wife of Capt. Edmund Corn- 
wall Legh, 97th Regt. ason.——17. At Keon- 
brook, Carrick-on-Shannon, the wife of Lieut, 
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John F. Tottenham, R.N. a dau.——At Long- 
ford, Salop, Lady Hester Leeke, a son.——18. 
In St. James’s sq. Lady Lyttelton, a son.—— 
22. At the Lodgings, Brasenose, Oxford, Mrs. 
Harington, a dau.——23. At Westminster, 
the wife of the Rev. H. G. Liddell, a dau.—— 
In Thurloe sq. the wife of Wm. Digby Seymour, 
esq. M.P. a son.——24. At Holkham, the 
Countess of Leicester, a dau. ——25. At Wells, 
the wife of the Rev. Wm. Beadon Heathcote, 
a dau.—26. At Carlton terrace, the Countess 
of Caledon, ason.—At Rise, near Hull, the wife 
of Wm. Bethell, esq. a son.——At Malta, the 
wife of R. Cornwall Legh, esq. Assist. Sec. a 
dau.——At Grenofen, near Tavistock, the wife 
of William Henry Chichester, esq. a dau.— 
27. At Castle Rising rectory, Mrs. Charles 
W. Bagot, a dau.— At Belgrave sq. the wife 
of Edward Majoribanks, jun. esq. a dau.—— 
The wife of Wm. Harcourt Clare, esq. of Twy- 
cross, Leic. a son.——30. At the Priory, 'Tem- 
plemore, Ireland, Lady Carden, a son and heir. 
——31. At Ickleford house, near Hitchin, the 
Hon. Mrs. F. Dudley Ryder, a dau.—In 
Hans place, the wife of Philip Rose, esq. a son. 
——At Gosport, the wife of H. D. P. Cunning- 
ham, esq. R.N., F.S.A. a son. 

Feb. 1. At Ellon castle, N.B. the wife of C. 
Elphinstone Dalrymple, esq. a son.——2. At 
the house of Lady Harriet Mitchell, Woking- 
ham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hugh Mitchell, 
Gren. Guards, a son.——At Radwell house, 
near Baldock, Herts, the wife of Francis Leslie 
Pym, esq. a dau.——At Gloucester terrace, 
Hyde park, the wife of Alexander Lindsay, esq. 
adau.——3. At Avening rectory, the wife of 
Capt. Warburton, a son.——In Tavistock sq. 
the wife of Edw. Solly, esq. F.R.S. a son.—— 
4. At Colesborne, the wife of J. H. Elwes, esq. 
a son.—The wife of Alfred Arthur Wallis, 
esq. of Healing Wells, Linc. a son and heir. 
——At Kingscote cottage, Glouc. the wife of 
Capt. Henry B. Savile,adau.——5. In Charles 
street, Berkeley sq. the Marchioness of Or- 
monde, a dau.——At Berry hill, Notts, the 
lady of Sir Edw. Walker, a dau.—6. In Gros- 
venor st. the Viscountess Brackley, a son.—— 
In Park st. Grosvenor sq. the wife of Geo. H. 
Elliott, esq. of Binfield park, Berks, a son and 
heir.——7. At Upper Grosvenor street, Lady 
Dorothy Nevill, a dau.——At Bradenham hall, 
Norf. the wife of Wm. Haggard, esq. a son.—— 
8. At Writtle park, the wife of the Hon. Fred. 
Petre, a son.—-—At Beltield, near Dublin, the 
wife of Major William Crompton, a son.—- 
9. At the residence of the Earl of Wemyss, 
Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the Countess of 
Warwick, ason.——1li. At Haverholme priory, 
the Countess of Winchelsea, a dau.——13. At 
Blackadder, Lady Houston Boswell, of twins, 
a son and dau.——In Upper Brook st. the wife 
of Charles Penruddocke, esq. of Compton park, 
Wilts, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 1. At Melbourne, Austr. Henry Patte- 
son, esq. to Sophia-Elvina, second dau. of Lyn- 
den Poingdestre, esq. 

26. At Motueka, New Zealand, A. L. G. 
Campbell, esq. second son of the late Sir Alex. 
Campbell, Bart. of Abbernchil, Perthshire, to 
Hester-Anne, youngest dau. of the late Edw. 
B. Copeman, esq. of Coltishall, Norfolk. 

Aug. 30. At Cairnsmore, Galloway, Alex. 
Clark Forbes, esq. barrister, only son of Sir 
John Forbes, M.D. of London, to Lillias- Miller, 
eldest dau. of James Stewart, esq. of Cairns- 
more.——At Wellington, New Zealand, Lieut. 
F. R. Chesney, K. Eng. to Grace, youngest dau, 
of the late Wm. Barr, esq. of Hamilton, N. B. 

Sept.1. At Wollaton, Notts, John Richard 
Smyth Wallis, esq. of Drishane castle, co. Cork, 


Marriages. 
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late of 4th ae wee Guards, to Octavia Wil- 
loughby, of Wollaton house. : 

ict. 12. At Trinity, Allahabad, Frederic 
Augustus Sage, esq. 11th ~t. B.N.I. to 
Helen-Ramsay, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. D. 
Birrell, 51st Regt. B.N.I. 

Nov.14. At i Capt. H. W. Crau- 
Surd, R.N. to Annabella-Goodenough, eldest 
surviving dau. of the late Dean of Wells. 

17. At Bombay, Major J. Tait, C.B. Comm. 
of the Southern Mahratta Irregular Horse, to 
Catherine-Ellis, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Frederick Hickes, Bombay Army. 

26. At Rugby, Isaac Spooner, esq. Lincoln’s 
inn, only son of the late Isaac Spooner, ~~ to 
Charlotte-Augusta, second dau. of the late 
John Chatfield Tyler, esq. Forelands, Broms- 


grove. 

30. At Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts, the Rev. 
Charles Fane Edge, M.A. son of the Rev. W. 
Edge, Rector of sg =e | and Naughton, Suff. 
to Emma-Merrick, fourth dau. of the Rev. W. 
Dansey, Rector of Donhead St. Andrew.—— 
At Antony, Cornwall, Henry Maxwell Lefroy, 
esq. Montague sq. to Annette, youngest dau. 
of the late David F. Bate, esq. surgeon. 

Dec.1. At Tunbridge Wells, Alfred Eccles, 
esq. to Maria, dau. of Sir James C. Anderson, 
Bart.——At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Alfred 
Stephen Hewle?t, eldest son of Thomas Hew- 
lett, esq. Harrow-on-the-Hill, to Clara-Vir- 
ginia, eldest dau. of Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief 
Justice of Sydney, N.S. Wales.——At Dover, 
Thos. Stokes Hodge, esq. of Sidmouth, Devon, 
to Eliza, widow of Major Lettsom, of the 80th 
Regt.——At Leicester, Henry Waddelow Mar- 
tin, esq. eldest son of Henry Martin, esq. of 
Littleport, to Eliza, third dau. of the Rev. 
Joseph Chamberlain.—--At East Teignmouth, 
the Rev. Sydney George Selwyn, to Frances, 
the eldest dau. of Alfred Protheroe, esq. of 
Castle Godwyn, Glouc.——At Charles the Mar- 
tyr, Plymouth, the Rev. J. Bartlett, B.A. Vicar 
of St. Blazey, Cornwall, to Annie, second dau. 
of E. Nettleton, esq. of Plymouth.——Robert 
Onebye Walker, Assistant-Chaplain H.E.1.C.S. 
to Anne-Emmeline, eldest dau. of the Rev. 8. T. 
Gully, Rector of Berrynarbor, Devon.——At 
Berne, William Dyllwyn Janson, son of Alfred 
Ianson, esq. to Ada, eldest dau. of Capt. Robt. 
‘Thornhill——At Ormskirk, the Rev. C. J. 
Forshaw, to Maria, fourth dau. of the late Isaac 
Raines, esq. M.D. of Burton Pidsea, near Hull. 
— At Croydon, William Long, esq. of Wind- 
sor, to Carolina, second dau. of the late John 
Jacob, esy. formerly of Sestries, Kent. 

2. At St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, Henry 
Figg, youngest son of the late Col. Figg, R. Eng. 
toSarah, youngest dau. of Capt. Figg, R.N.—— 
At Belfast, the Rev. J. T. Barter, Incumbent 
of Glenties, Donegal, to Eliza, dau. of William 
Ewart, esq. Glenbank, Belfast. 

3. At West Teignmouth, James R. Holligan, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary, third dau. of 
the Hon. George N. Taylor, of Barbados.—- 
At St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash, Cornwall, Samp- 
son Revell, esq. to Grace-Eugenie, only dau. 
of Andrew Smith, esq. surgeon R.N. and 
granddau. of the late Peter Van Lennep, esq. 
of Smyrna. 

6. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Walker, 
eldest son of Walker Skirrow, esq. Q.C. Com- 
missioner in Bankrupty, to Emily, widow of 
Skynner George Woodroffe, esq. of Hamstall 
Ridware, Staff. and youngest dau. of the late 
George Rush, esq. of Elsenham hall, Essex.—— 
At Weymouth, the Rev. Robert Hawkesworth, 
Steele Rogers, to Margaret-Steuart, eldest dau. 
of the late W. F. Arnold, esy. Capt. 19th Lan- 
cers, of Little Missenden abbey, Bucks.—— 
At Margate, the Rev. Edward Boys Eliman, 
Rector of Berwick, Sussex, to Georgina-Fran- 
ces, second surviving dau. of the late John 
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Plummer, —. of Bedford square and Margate. 
——At Oxford, Mr. Edward Delamotte, of the 
R. Mil. college, Sandhurst, to Katherine, eldest 
dau. of Mr. Hester, Town Clerk of Oxford.-— 
At Frankton, the Rev. John —— Brown, 
son of James Brown, esq. of Dudsbury, Lanc. 
to Frances-Lake, fifth dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Bellairs, Rector of Bedworth, Warw.——At 
St. Mark’s Kennington, David Leopold Lewis, 
esq. of Walbrook, to Eliza-Pritchard, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Skerry, 36th Foot, and 
sister of Capt. C. J. Skerry, 81st Foot.——At 
Hamsey, George Henry Cazalet, esq. of Chit- 
tenham, late Capt. 33rd Regt. to Emma-Ger- 
trude, eldest dau. of R. P. Philpott, esq. of 
Offham house, near Lewes.——At Hereford, 
the Rey. Edward Nugent Bree, Vicar of All 
Saints’ in that city, to Elizabeth, third sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. James King, of 
Staunton park, Heref. and Rector of St. Peter- 
le-Poer, London. 

7. At Southoe, Hunts, the Rev. F. Logier 
Lamotte, M.A. Curate of Stillingfleet, Yorksh. 
to Maria, dau. of the late Richard Moorsom, 
esq. of Airy hall, Whitby.——At Nantgwylilt, 
Radnor, the Rev. Rhys Jones Lloyd, B.A. Rec- 
tor of ‘lroedyraur, Card. to Anna, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Lewis Lloyd, esq¢.——At Richmond, 
Capt. William Leckie, 39th Regt. to Henrietta, 
= of the late Rev. W. B. Winning, of Bed- 
ord. 

8. At Paris, Charles Drury Hazen, esq. of 
Ruddington, Notts, to Charlotte, widow of 
‘Thomas Radcliff Symes, esq. of Ballybegg, co. 
Wicklow, third dau. of the Right Hon. John 
Richards, a Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. 
—At Leckhampton, Cheltenham, the Rey. 
Joseph Bosworth, D.D. and F.R.S, to Anne- 
Margaret, widow of Col. Hamilton Elrington. 
—At Othery, near Bridgwater, Abraham Hil- 
house, esq. of Clifton, to Anne-Noble, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Shipton, D.D. Rector 
of Portishead.—-At Kensington, the Rev. 
Benedict Arthure, Incumbent of St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Tranmere, Cheshire, to Josephine-Jane, 
third dau. of the late Humphry Ballard, esq. 
———The Rev. C. Grant Chittenden, to Caroline- 
Isabella, dau. of the Rev. Francis T. Faithfull, 
Rector of Hatfield, Herts.——At Brighton, 
Frederick-Thomas, only son of T. M. Keith, 
esq. of Bracondale, near Norwich, to E. C. 
Gertrude, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry But- 
terfield, M.A. Minor Canon of Windsor, and 
Rector of Fulmer, Bucks.-——-At Stamford, 
John Perkins, esq. 7ist Bengal N.1. second son 
of John Perkins, esq. M.D. of Brussels, to 
Maria, only dau. of M. W. Jackson, esq. 
F.R.C.S.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, John 
Hindmarsh, esq. barrister, only son of Capt. 
Sir John Hindmarsh, R.N., K.H. Governor of 
Heligoland, to weet L third dau. of Samuel 
Long, esq. of Southsea.——At Crosthwaite, 
Cumb. Capt. George Seton, R. Canadian Rifle 
Regt. to Anne-Lucy, only surviving dau. of 
the late Baldwin Wake, esq. M.D.——At Malta, 
Comm. Leopold G. Heath, R.N. of Moorhurst, 
Surrey, to Mary-Emma, fifth dau. of the late 
Arthur Cuthbert Marsh, esq. of Eastbury, near 
Watford, Herts. ; 

10. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Richard 
Rodd, esq. of East Stonehouse, to Martha- 
Sophia, relict of the late M. A. Gosselin, esq. 
2nd Bombay Light Cav.—At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Commodore Sir Charles Hotham, 
K.C.B. to the Hon. Jane-Sarah, widow of Hugh 
Holbech, > of Farnborough, Warw. and dau. 
of Lord Bridport. 

12, At Chard, the Rev. _—_ Chafyn Grove 
Morris, B.A. eldest son of the late J. C. G. 
Morris, esq. Capt. R.N. of Mere, Wilts, to 
Alice-Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
W. B. Whitehead, Vicar of Chard.—At St. 
Pancras, William Henry de Carteret, esq. R.N. 
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to Josephine, eldest dau. of H. J. R. Elwor- 
thy, esq.—At Paris, the Baron d’Aerssen 
Beijeren de Voshol, Chamberlain to the King 
of the Netherlands, and his Counsellor of Lega- 
tion at Paris, to Anna-Maria, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Nassau Sutton, esq. 

18. At Bermondsey, Walter Napper, esq. of 
Brockham, Surrey, second son of Henry T. 
Napper, esq. of Laken lodge, Sussex, to Anne- 
Adelaide, youngest dau. of the late Dr. M‘Lean, 
of Bermondsey.——The Rev. J. Kynaston, M.A. 
St. Briavel’s, Glouc. to Mary, dau. of J. Peel, 
esq. Middleton hall, Warw.——At St. Luke’s, 
Robert C. Thorp, M.D. of the H.E.I.C.S. to 
Amelia-Catherine, the fourth dau. of J. J. 
Gabourel, esq. of St. Helier’s.——At Thurles, 
co. Tipperary, Maj. Gaisford, 72d Highlanders, 
son of the Dean of Christ Church, to Jane- 
Vaughan, dau. of the Ven. H. Cotton, Arch- 
deacon of Cashel, and widow of Major Monti- 
zambert, 10th Foot. 

14. At Walmer, the Rev. Thomas N. Bland, 
Rector of Osgathorpe, Leic. to Mary-Fuller, 
second dau. of the late E. Boys, esq. M.D. of 
the Royal Hospital, Haslar.——At Malton, 
Wm. Walker, esq. to Mary, only dau. of Thos. 
Etty, esq. of Newbegin house, Malton.—— 
At Wandsworth, William Henry Domville, esq. 
of Lincoln’s inn, younger son of Sir W. Dom- 
ville, Bart. to Eliza-King, surviving dau. of 
Col. Aspinwall, late Consul-Gen. of United 
States at London.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, the Rev. John Fitzgerald, son of the 
late Gerald Fitzgerald, esq. of Bath, and the 
Queen’s County, to Clare, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. George M. Musgrave, Vicar of Borden, 
Kent.——At Yoxford, Suffolk, the Rev. Percy- 
Sloper, youngest son of the late Rev. Henry 
Warren, Rector of Ashington, Sussex, to Mar- 
eS. eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
Villiam Barlee, Rector of West Chiltington. 
15. At Barnstaple, Major Walter, of Stoke 
hill, ee yO to Caroline-Janetta, eldest 
dau. of J. B. Bignell, esq. M.D.—At South- 

Iton, Thos. Boulton, jun. esq. of St. John’s 
wood, to Frances-Antonia, youngest dau. of 
John Elworthy Cutcliffe, esq.—At St. Peter’s 
Pimlico, the Hon. and Rev. John Venables 
Vernon, Rector of Nuthall and Kirby, Notts, 
to Caroline, fourth dau. of the late Gen. the 
Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B.——At Wells, 
Capt. Henry Hope Bingham, R.N. to Anne- 
Margaret, eldest dau. of James Young, esq. 
sister of the Rev. H. Young, Rector of Holles- 
ley, Suffolk.—At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Frederick Vulliamy, esq. of Ipswich, to Anne- 
Maria, widow of Algernon Frampton, esq. 
M.D. of London.— At Sierra Leone, Lieut. 
Alexander, Flag-Lieut. to Adm. Bruce, only 
son of the late Adm. Alexander, to Jane-Lettia- 
Troubridge, only dau. of Rear-Adm. Bruce, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Station. — At 
Farnborough, Warw. Lieut.-Col. Henry Cart- 
wright, Gren. Guards, son of the late W. R. 
Cartwright, esq. of Aynhoe, to Jane, dau. of 
William Holbech, ~~ of Farnborough.—At 
Streatham, William Blewit?, esq. of Blackwall, 





and Dove house, Pinner, ey to Jane, 


only dau. of James Turner, esq. Streatham 
hill.—At Widcombe, near Bath, Edward 
Foster Coulson, esq. to Elizabeth-Kerr, relict 
of Thomas Colville, esq. of Annfield, Stirling- 
shire.——At King’s Lynn, Edward, eldest son 
of Josh. Grundy, esq. of Fenny Drayton, to 
Mary S. eldest dau. of H. Pond, esq. Waterloo 
house, High street, Lynn, Norfolk. 

16. At Dublin, Thomas J. youngest son of 
the late Brent Neville, esq. ot Ashbrook, co. 
Dublin, to Amelia E. eldest dau. of Leander 
Ransom, esq. of New York. 

17._ At St. George’s Hanover sq. William 
Lowther, esq. youngest son of the Hon. Col. 
Lowther, H.B.M. retary of Legation at 
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Naples, to Charlotte-Alice, dau. of the Right 
Hon. Baron Parke. 

20. At Dublin, Ferdinand Hanbury JVilliams, 
esq. of Colnbrook park, Monmouthshire, to 
Elizabeth-Jane, eldest dau. of the late John 
Pomeroy McRobert, esq. of Ballyclough, co. 
Down, and formerly of the 78th Highlanders. 
——At Greenwich, R. F. Morrison, esq. 19th 
Regt. only son of Richard Morrison, esq. and 

randson of the late Sir Richard Morrison, of 

alcot, Wicklow, to Jane, fourth dau. of the 
late Colquhoun Grant, esq. Staff Surgeon at 
Zante.——At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Frederick- 
Charles, only son of the late Major.General Sir 
Charles Ashworth, K.C.B. and K.T.S. to Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Arthur Frederick, esq.——At 
Bournemouth, Hants, the Rey. Edw. Thring, 
Fellow of King’s college, Camb. and Head 
Master of Uppingham School, to Caroline- 
Marie-Luise, dau. of the late Car! Johann Koch, 
of Bonn, of his Prussian Majesty’s Customs. 
——At Woolborough, Warren Jane, esq. sur- 
geon, of Newton Abbot, youngest son of War- 
ren H. Jane, esq. of Chepstow, to Charlotte- 
Dorothy, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Chilton Lambton Young, Rector of Dodbrooke, 
Devon, 

21. At Long Buckiey, Northampt. the Rev. 
Edward Edwards Montford, B.A. Curate of 
Northborough, near Peterborough, to Isabella, 
only dau. of Sommersby Edwards, esq. of Long 
Buckley.——At Woodham, Walter Colley Har- 
man Scotiand, esq. barrister-at-law, to Sarah- 
Ann, only surviving dau. of the late John 
Joseph Bygrave, esq.——At Thornton, Samuel 
Skelton, esy. of Pickering, solicitor, to Hannah, 
only dau. of the late Kev. R. B. Scholefield, 
Vicar of Ganton.——At Prittlewell, Essex, 
Lieut. J. iy whee Beng. N.I. to Eliza, third 
dau. of Col. Bateman, of Norwood, Surrey. 

22. At Farnham Royal, Bucks, Francis Terry, 
esq. B.A. Exeter college, Oxford, to Eliza-Me- 
liora, youngest dau. of the late John Tanner, 
esq. of Seaton, Devonshire.——At All Souls’ 
Marylebone, the Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, 
of Wimpole st, to Harriet, widow of Thomas 
Le Marchant, esq. of Aspeden lodge, Herts.—— 
At Bournemouth, Dors. Harry Richd. Parker, 
esq. Hon. E.I.C.S. son of the late Major-Gen. 
J. B. Parker, C.B., R. Art. and grandson of 
the late Sir liyde Parker, K.C.B. to Louisa- 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. 
John Duff Markland, C.B. 

24. At Paris, William Montagu Leeds, of 
the 50th, third son of Sir Joseph Leeds, Bart. 
to Emma, eldest dau, of Henry Hildyard, esq. 
late of Rio Janeiro. 

26. In London, William Rowley, esq. son of 
the late Rev. John rr gy of Virginia, and 
nephew of the late Adm. Sir Josias Rowley, 
Bart. to Rosetta, second dau. of the late Mr. 
Richard Goddard. 

27. At Cambridge, the Rev.'T. M. Dickson, 
M.A. Head Master of the Grammar School, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, to Mary-Elizabeth, elder 
dau. of William Collin, esq. of Cambridge.—— 
At Chippenham, Wilts, George Hayward, esq. 
of Headingley hall, near Leeds, to Sophia- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. H. H. Budd, 
R.N. of Chippenham. 

28. At Glasgow, the Rev. John Sherwen, 
M.A. Bolton, Cumberland, to Agnes, dau. of 
the late John Edward Hill, esq. Hutton hall, 
Dumfriesshire.——At Lurgan, James Thomson, 
esq. of Belfast, eldest son of the late James 
Thomson, LL.D. Professor at Glasgow, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of the late W. J. Hancock, 
esq. Assistant Poor Law Commissioner.— 
At Liverpool, the Rev. E. W. Lomax, M.A. of 
Ely, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Mr. E. Cox, 
Toxteth park. 

29. At Doigelly, the Rev. E. W. O. Bridge- 
man, Vicar of Kinnerley, Salop, eldest son of 
Rear-Adm, the Hon. C. O. Bridgeman, to Lilla- 
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Frances, second dau. of Richard Richards, esq. 
of Caerynwch, and Park crescent, London.—— 
Robert Charles Given, esq. to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. James Lowry, Rector of Wed- 
desden (third portion), Bucks.——At Padding- 
ton, Henry, youngest son of Edmund Tre- 
herne, esq. of St. George’s terrace, Hyde park, 
to Harriet, second surviving dau. of the late J. 
Harper, esq. of Lympstone, Devon.—— At West 
Chariton, Som. the Rev. W. T. Caulfeild 
Browne, M.A. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. 
Browne, Vicar of Dudley, to Jane-Catherine- 
Meade, youngest dau. of Thos. Aubrey, Gap- 
per, esq. of Touthill house, Wincanton.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles J. A. Deane, 
esq. 42d Madras M.N.I1. to Ellen-Furse, young- 
est dau. of C. W. Johnson, esq. of Great Tor- 
rington, Devon.——At St. Peter’s, Brighton, 
the Rev. William Edward Buckley, Classical 
Professor at the East India college, Hailey- 
bury, to Georgina, third dau. of the Rev. Chas. 
Webb Le Bas, late Principal of the Haileybury 
college. 

$1. At St. Peter’s Eaton sq. Christopher 
Freer, esq. of Gloucester crescent, Hyde park, 
third son of George Freer, esq. late of Hands- 
worth, to Juliana-Elizabeth, eldest surviving 
dau. of Anselmo de Arroyave, esq. of Palace 
gardens, Kensington. 

Jan. 3. At Rhayader, the Rev. Walter Her- 
bert Awdry, M.A. youngest son of the late 
John Awdry, esq. of Notton house, Wilts, to 
Mary-Llewellyn, eldest dau. of the Rey. Wm. 
Evans, B.C.L. Vicar of Rhayader, and Cwm- 
toyddwr, co. of Radnor.——At Herdringen, 
Westphalia, (and on the 6th at Cologne,) John 
Torriana Houlton, esq. of Farleigh castle, Som. 
to Ferdinandine, eldest dau. of the Baron 
Theodor de Fiirstenburg, of Heiligenhoven. 
-——At St. James’s Notting hill, the Rev. John 
Gaitskell, M.A. to Emily, second dau. of Philip 
James Green, esq. of Notting hill, formerly 
Consul for the Morea.——At Starcross, John 
Butler Fellowes, esq. fourth son of Sir James 
Fellowes, of Pangbourne lodge, Berks, to Mary- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. R. A. St. 
Leger, of Starcross.——At Castleconnell, Capt. 
David Macdowall Fraser, R. Art. brother of 
Lord Saltoun, to Mary-Georgina, eldest dau. 
of Edward Gonne Bell, esq. of Streamstown, 
co. Mayo. 

4, At Kibworth, Leic. Harris Wm. Hailes, 
esq. 44th Regt. B.N.1. only son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hailes, K.H. to Fanny-Elizabeth 
Ross, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. J. Frat- 
tent, R.N.——At Leamington Priors, Warw. 
the Rev. William James, Rector of Bilton, to 
Anna, widow of the late Rev. J. T. Parker, 
Vicar of Newbold-on-Avon, and Rector of Bil- 
ton.——At Childwell, the Rev. William Taylor, 
Rector of Swynnerton, Staff. second son of 
Samuel Taylor, esq. of Eccleston, Lanc. to 
Fanny, third dau. of John Marriott, esq. of 
Liverpool.—_—At Hampton-in-Arden, Warw. 
Henry Thornley, esq. of Marston hall, near 
Birmingham, to Emily-Martha, only dau. of 
the Rev. J. A. Morris, A.M. Vicar of Hampton- 
in-Arden. : 

5. At Sutton Coldfield, Warw. Sir Francis 
Edward Scott, Bart. of Great Barr hall, to 
Mildred-Anne, eldest dau. of Sir Wm. gy 
Bart.——At Chichester, the Rev. W. H. L. Gil- 
bert, B.A. Brasenose college, Oxford, to Emily- 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
Canon of Chichester.——At Sevenoaks, R. W. 
Percival Battiscombe, esq. eldest son of the 
Rev. Robert Samuel Battiscombe, Vicar of 
Barkway, Herts, to Eleanora, eldest dau. of 
William Lambard, esq. of Beechmont, Seven- 
oaks, Kent.—At Stanwick, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles Brand Cornwell, M.A. Curate of Law- 
hitton, Cornwall, to Frances-Richardson, eldest 
dau. of George Gascoyne, esq. of Stanwick 
hall, Northamptonshire, 
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OBITUARY. 


FreLp-MArsHAL VIscouNT BERESFORD. 

Jan. 8. At his seat, Bedgebury-park, 
Kent, aged 86, the Right Hon. William 
Carr Beresford, Lord Viscount Beresford, 
G.C.B., G.C.S., K.T.S., K.S.F., K.S.H., 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 60th Foot, Colonel 
of the 16th Foot, Governor of Jersey, 
Duke of Elvas, and Marquis of Campo- 
Mayor in Spain, Count of Trancoso in 
Portugal, and a Field-Marshal of Portugal, 
and Captain-General of Spain. 

This distinguished soldier and the late 
Admiral Sir John Poo Beresford, Bart. 
K.C.B., who died on the 2d Oct. 1844 
(see our Vol. xx11. p. 646), were natural 
children of George de la Poer Beresford, 
first Marquess of Waterford. They both 
received for arms those of the Beresford 
family, differenced by a bordure wavy er- 
mine, in lieu of a bordure engrailed: the 
crest of the Admiral having the addition 
of a naval, and that of the General of a 
mural crown. 

The Viscount was born on the 2d Oc- 
tober, 1768: and entered the army in 
August, 1785, as Ensign in the 6th Foot. 
In the spring of 1786 he embarked with 
his regiment for Nova Scotia, where he 
received his first wound, which deprived 
him of the sight of his left eye, from the 
gun of a brother sportsman. With this 
great disadvantage he began a professional 
career, not less remarkable for its great 
success than for its varied character—alike 
distinguished by bold adventure, occasional 
reverses, the display of reckless daring, 
and the exercise of considerable skill. He 
remained during the first four years of his 
military life in Nova Scotia; but, having 
been appointed to a Lieutcnancy in the 
16th Foot, returned to England in 1790. 
He was promoted in Jan. 1791, to the 
rank of Captain, and in the May following 
obtained a company in the 69th Foot. 

Early in 1793 Captain Beresford, with 
his regiment, embarked at Cork for foreign 
service, and formed part of the army which 
in the spring of that year took possession 
of Toulon. When the British troops eva- 
cuated that place, he accompanied the force 
which was sent to Corsica, and was in the 
midst of the hottest fighting at Calvi, 
Bastia, and St. Fiorenza. His promotion 
was rapid; he was advanced to the rank 
of Major in March, 1794 ; to that of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel on the 11th Aug. follow- 
ing; and in 1795 we find him the com- 
manding officer of the 88th Foot. In that 
year his regiment embarked under Sir 
Ralph Abereromby for the West Indies, 


but the 88th were recalled, and Colonel 
Beresford remained on home service until, 
in 1799, he sailed for India. He had 
scarcely more than arrived, however, when 
he was ordered to proceed by the Red Sea 
to Egypt, being entrusted with the com- 
mand of a brigade in Sir David Baird's 
army. Having fought his way through 
the Egyptian campaign, he returned to 
this country, and in the year 1800 received 
the brevet rank of Colonel. 

The next field of active operations in 
which his services were required was the 
Cape of Good Hope, in the re-conquest of 
which colony he bore a conspicuous part. 
From thence, with the rank of Brigadier. 
General, he was sent in command of a 
small detachment to seize Buenos Ayres, 
where a first success was soon followed by 
reverse. He obtained possession of the 
city, and won some victories in the open 
field; he had, however, only 1200 men 
under his command, and, the enemy hav- 
ing at length succeeded in getting together 
as many thousands, General Beresford 
was, after three days’ resistance, obliged 
to capitulate, though he placed 700 of the 
enemy hors de combat. General Liniers, 
who was opposed to Beresford on this 
occasion, admitted that he had agreed to 
receive and treat the British as prisoners of 
war, who were to be forthwith exchanged; 
but his government maintained that our 
forces had surrendered at discretion. 
Liniers honourably, but ineffectually, pro- 
tested against this gross breach of faith ; 
and General Beresford, having been de- 
tained a prisoner for six months, contrived 
early in the year 1807 to effect his escape, 
and returned to England. 

In the winter of 1807 an expedition was 
sent to Madeira, of which the naval por- 
tion was commanded by Admiral Hood, 
and tke troops by General Beresford. By 
this force Madeira was seized on the 24th 
of December in that year, and thencefor- 
ward retained in trust for the royal family 
of Portugal, which had just then emigrated 
to the Brazils. 

The time had at length arrived when 
there was to be an end of these separate 
and desultory expeditions, and the forces 
of England were to be concentrated upon 
the vast series of operations known as the 
Peninsular War. General Beresford re- 
mained in the offices of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief at Madeira until 
August, 1608, when he was called upon 
to join the British army in Portugal, where 
he arrived shortly after the battle of 
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Vimiera, and the first duties which he was 
required to discharge on landing were those 
of commissioner for settling the disputes 
that occurred respecting the terms upon 
which Lisbon had capitulated. He pro- 
ceeded with Sir John Moore’s army to 
Spain, was present at the battle of Co- 
runna, actively engaged in covering the 
embarkation of the troops, and returned 
with them to England. On the 25th of 
April, 1808, the rank of Major-General 
was conferred upon him; and in Feb. 
1809, he was ordered to proceed a second 
time to Portugal, for the purpose of taking 
the command of the army of that king- 
dom, under the authority of the Prince 
Regent of Portugal, with the local rank of 
Lieutenant-General. His appointment as 
Marshal Commanding (Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley being Marshal-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Portuguese army) 
was made on the Ist of March, 1809; 
and placing himself, as soon as possible, 
at the head of 12,000 men, he attacked 
the French in the north of Portugal, 
crossed the Upper Douro, drove Loison’s 
division back to Amarante, and there, 
uniting with a force under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, pursued the retreating enemy 
till that division of the French army was 
utterly disorganized. 

When Beresford undertook to make 
soldiers of the Portuguese, their military 
fame was low in European estimation. 
But, with high qualifications and fervid 
zeal, Beresford began his task like a man 
thoroughly in earnest—he would have 
them well fed, well paid, well clothed, 
well appointed, well lodged, and hard 
worked. No more plundering, not even 
petty pilfering escaped the lash; no 
more sloth, no more neglect of health, no 
more rioting, no drawing of knives on 
each other, no intemperance, not even the 
shadow or semblance of disorder. It was 
a relentless tyranny, but yet a perfect dis- 
cipline, which thus converted an imbecile 
rabble into a brave and powerful army. 
To institute a comparison between him 
and other commanders would be invidious ; 
but it may at least be said that his military 
reputation, though very high, was not of 
the most eminent order—at all events, not 
in the conduct of operations on a grand 
scale. But in organization and discipline, 
in the art of quickly turning swarms of 
peasants into legions of clever soldiers, he 
had no rival ; and he exercised this species 
of ability—which is most rare as well as 
precious—with equal success among the 
Portuguese, to whom he was alien, as 
among those of his own countrymen with 
whom he was best acquainted. The sol- 
diers of Portugal, as they advanced in the 
scale of discipline, not only gratified their 
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commander and excited the surprise of 
every competent judge, but astonished 
themselves. The discovery was made that 
every one of them had become ‘‘a mar- 
vellous proper man.’’ Thus were called 
forth energies and resources of which their 
very possessors had previously lived in 
perfect unconsciousness; the fear of danger 
gave way to a thirst for distinction, and 
enthusiasm was substituted for apathy. 
The battle of the Sierra Busaco, fought 
on the 27th of August, 1810, furnished 
some of the earliest results of the services 
which Marshal Beresford rendered to that 
nation, whose army he had undertaken to 
form and instruct. He of course took 
the immediate direction of the troops 
which he had trained, and they, having 
perfect confidence in their officers and 
their allies, behaved admirably. Their 
steadiness and bravery were as creditable 
to themselves as to the men who disci- 
plined and led them on. 

During the next four years the deceased 
was known as Sir William Beresford, 
having, for his services at Busaco, been 
elected a Knight of the Bath on the 18th 
of Octeber, 1810. Upon many memo- 
rable occasions he performed the duties of 
a general of division; and not one among 
the illustrious leaders who contributed to 
the military renown of England during 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal ever 
displayed more ability or devotion in car- 
rying out the instructions of his com- 
mander. His merits in the exercise of an 
independent and separate command form 
quite another question, which may best 
be considered in connexion with the san- 
guinary battle of Albuera, where it be- 
came his duty to lead 27,000 men. For 
England that battle was a victory, and to 
the soldiers, as well as to the officers, a 
source of undying renown; the men 
dropped by whole ranks, but never thought 
of turning ; they fell without flinching— 
‘*their backs to the earth and their feet 
to the foe.’’ Cur allies numbered 20,000, 
and, though the Portuguese fought well, 
while the Spaniards behaved not much 
worse than usual, yet, according to cus- 
tom, the burden of the fight was borne 
and the price of the victory paid by the 
British troops. From 1,500 English 
muskets a parting volley fell upon the 
routed columns of the French as they fled 
down the Sierra; but the remainder of 
our force, which that morning had ex- 
ceeded 6,000 men, lay dead or bleeding 
on the field of battle. Still it would be a 
hard measure of justice to throw all the 
blame of this result upon any absolute 
incapacity of Sir William Beresford. Soult 
was perhaps the very ablest of the French 
Marshals ; his foree was complete in every 
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arm, while the troops led by the English 
General were comparatively few in num- 
ber, and the Spanish portion of the army 
ill provided, ill officered, and worse com- 
manded. In all battles errors of judg- 
ment are committed by the most success- 
ful commanders ; and, in retrieving such 
errors, nO man could display more gal- 
lantry than Sir William Beresford. Like 
Richard I. his herculean strength and in- 
tense pugnacity impelled him to perform 
the duties of a man-at-arms rather than 
those of a circumspect leader. He was 
not posted on a height in the rear of his 
army, according to the practice of many 
generals, but, placing himself at the head 
of every successive advance, he was always 
to be found wherever the battle raged 
most fiercely, one moment dragging for- 
ward a Spanish standard-bearer literally 
by the collar, while at another period of 
the fight he was seen engaged hand to 
hand with a Polish Lancer who had at- 
tacked him, and whom he grasped by the 
throat, pulled out of his saddle, and flung 
to the earth as an ordinary man would 
unhorse a boy. The battle of Albuera— 
considering the high reputation of Soult, 
the numerical strength of the French, and 
the period of the war—was undoubtedly 
an important victory ;* yet less of Sir 
William Beresford’s fame is derived from 
that sanguinary conflict than from the 
admirable manner in which he was accus- 
tomed to carry out the designs of his chief 
when acting under the immediate super- 
vision of that great commander. The 
thanks of Parliament were on the 7th of 
June voted ‘to Sir William Beresford 
and to the army under his command for 
the glorious Battle of Albuera,” fought on 
the 16th of May, 1811. Mr. Perceval, 
being then First Minister, proposed the 
vote in a triumphant speech, and the pro- 
position was seconded by Lord Castle- 
reagh amid much cheering. It is a re- 
markable coincidence that on the same 
day a new writ was issued for the county 
of Waterford, avacancy having been created 
in its representation, which Sir William 
Beresford was immediately elected to fill. 
As knight of the shire for the county of 
Waterford Sir William Beresford made 
no speeches and gave no votes. In those 
days the Marquess of Waterford could, 
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with the aid of one or two others, nominate 
whomsoever he pleased to sit for his 
county ; but it was, in effect, keeping the 
seat vacant to confer it on a general 
officer whose position at the head of a 
foreign army altogether precluded his 
attendance in Parliament, and even shut 
him out from a knowledge of those affairs 
which in the present day the humblest 
legislator is expected to understand. At 
the general election in 1812 he was a 
second time returned for Waterford; but, 
absent from Westminster, he was present 
wherever contests were decided, not by 
peaceful votes, but by bayonets and artil- 
lery, bearing his part at Badajos, where 
the Duke of Wellington marked his con- 
duct with especial thanks and approbation ; 
at Salamanca, where he was severely 
wounded; at Vittoria; at the various 
battles on the Pyrenees ; at Nivelle, where 
he led the right of the centre; at Nive, 
and at Orthez. It was also his fortunate 
lot to be in command of the British troops 
which took possession of Bordeaux, and 
he subsequently bore a distinguished part 
in the battle of Toulouse. When he was 
raised to the peerage in May, 1814, a grant 
of 2,000/. per annum was made to himself 
and the two next inheritors of the title ; 
but he has died without issue. Soon after 
his return to this country the city of Lon- 
don presented him with a valuable sword, 
and in July, 1815, he was honoured with 
the especial acknowledgments and thanks 
of the Prince Regent, receiving from the 
hands of his Royal Highness the high 
distinction of a cross and sevenclasps. In 
addition to the order of the Bath, he 
received that of the Tower and Sword, 
those of St. Hermenegilde, of San Fer- 
nando, of St. Ferdinand and Merit, and the 
Hanoverian Guelphic order. The Spanish 
Government conferred upon him the title 
of Marquess of Campo-Mayor and Duke 
of Elvas; the Portuguese that of Conde 
di Trancoso; and, shortly after his return 
from the Peninsula, he received from his 
own Sovereign the Governorship of Jersey. 
In the latter end of the summer of 1815 
he was commissioned to proceed to Por- 
tugal, for the purpose of negotiating with 
respect to the support to be rendered by 
that country against the enemies of Eng- 
land ; but the necessity for any aid from 





* O who shall grudge him Albuera’s bays, 
Who brought a race regenerate to the field ; 
Roused them to emulate their fathers’ praise, 
Tempered their headlong rage, their courage steeled ; 
And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield, 
And gave new edge to Lusitania’s sword, 
And taught her sons forgotten arms to wield— 
Shiver my harp, and burst its every cord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious BERESFORD. ‘ (Sir W. Scott.) 
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Portugal, or from any of our allies in the 
prosecution of the war, soon passed away, 
and Lord Beresford continued to maintain 
so good an understanding with the Portu- 
guese Government, that within two years 
from that time he was employed by them 
to proceed to Rio Janeiro, where he sup- 
pressed a conspiracy that at first threatened 
to be formidable. In the year 1822 he 
received the appointment of Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, and the com- 
mand of the 16th Foot. In 1825 he was 
promoted to the rank of General in the 
army; and when the Duke of Wellington 
became head of the Government in 1828 
Viscount Beresford served under him as 
Master-General of the Ordnance, which 
office he held till the Whigs came into 
power in Nov. 1830. 

Here ended the public career of Vis- 
count Beresford; and, considering that he 
had now ‘‘ declined into the vale of years,’’ 
it might be supposed that nothing even of 
his personal history remained to be added. 
Not so, however, for that which with most 
men is called a settlement at the beginning 
of life, was with him a settling down for old 
age. It was some time after he had 
attained threescore years that he took a 
wife. On the 29th Nov. 1832, he mar- 
ried the Hon. Louisa Hope, widow of 
Thomas Hope, esq. of Deepdene, the 
author of Anastasius, &c. and youngest 
daughter of the Most Rev. William Beres- 
ford, Archbishop of Tuam, first Lord 
Decies. She died at Bedgebury Park, on 
the 21st July, 1851, aged sixty-eight. 

Lord Beresford’s funeral was solemnized 
with much state on Tuesday the 17th Jan. 
at the new church of Kilndown, in the 
= of Goudhurst, which was erected in 

840, principally at the cost of Lord and 
Lady Beresford. The Beresford vault is 
on the south side of the church, and is 
surmounted by a mausoleum of singular 
beauty, consisting of two tombs under a 
canopy sustained by pillars of polished 
granite,—a design derived from that of 
the Scaglia family at Verona. The chief 
mourner was Mr. Alex. J. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., step-son of the deceased ; and he 
was accompanied by Mr. Henry T. Hope, 
Lord John Beresford, Rev. J. E. Beres- 
ford, Capt. Denis W. Pack, Earl Talbot, 
Mr. Dunbar, Lord E. Bruce, Baron de 
Cetto, Rev. A. Hammond, Right Hon. 
W. Beresford, Sir John Hamilton, Lord 
Cranbourne, Sir John Kirkland, Mr. 
Adrian Hope, Mr. Beresford Peirse, Capt. 
Pack, Mr. D. Willoughby, Capt. Eden, 
Sir John Anson, the Duke of Montrose, 
Rey. A. Armstrong, Colonel Windham, 
Mr. Ladbroke, and Mr. E. Johnson. 
Among the invited guests were Count de 
Lavradio, Count de Villa Real, Sir R. 
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Harvey, Dr. Watson, Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Downes, Mr. Vanzellar, Sir John 
Herschell, Mr. Walton Roberts, &c. A 
large number of clergy was also present. 
The prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, assisted by a numerous choir ; 
and the earth was sprinkled on the coffin 
by John Blunt, a veteran soldier from the 
neighbouring parish of Horsmonden, who 
lost a leg when fighting under Lord Beres- 
ford at Albuera. 

After the funeral, the will of the de- 
ceased was read at Bedgebury Park ; when 
it appeared that the Bedgebury Park estates 
and those in Staffordshire and Derbyshire 
are bequeathed to Mr. A. J. Beresford 
Hope, who is also left residuary legatee. 
To Capt. Denis William Pack, of the 
Royal Artillery, second son of the late 
Major-General Sir Denis Pack, K.C.B. 
and nephew and godson of the deceased, 
are bequeathed all the estates in the co. 
Carlow, on condition that he shall assume 
the name and arms of Beresford. His 
Lordship’s Orders are left to the Marquess 
of Waterford, as head of the house of 
Beresford. The executors are the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Marquess of Water- 
ford, Sir John Kirkland, Mr. A. J. Beres- 
ford Hope, and Mr. Drummond the 
banker. 

Honourable mention has been made in 
the Portuguese Cortes of the memory of 
Lord Beresford by the Duke of Terceira 
and other officers who served under him, 
and his death has been recorded upon the 
journals of both Houses, with the same 
sentiments of regret as in the case of the 
Duke of Wellington. 


GENERAL Sir ALEX. MACKENZIE, BART. 

Oct. 17. At Bath, in his 83d year, 
General Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Bart. 
of Fairburn, co. Ross, the senior General 
in her Majesty’s service, G.C.H. and G.C. 
of the order of St. Januarius. 

He was the eldest son of Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, esq. by Catharine daughter of Wil- 
liam Baillie, esq. of Ross Hull, Ross-shire, 
and half-sister to Sir Ewen Baillie, some- 
time Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, who 
was created a Baronet in 1819, with re- 
mainder to the male issue of Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie. Sir Alexander succeeded to the 
title on the death of his uncle, August 21, 
1820. 

He was a school-fellow of Sir Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh, and afterwards of the 
Duke of Wellington at the Military aca- 
demy in Angers, “ where (as stated by 
himself in a memorandum written at the 
time of the Duke’s decease) we remained 
a year, and we then travelled together 
through some parts of France.’ 
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He entered the army on the 30th June, 
1787, as Ensign in the Ist or Royal Scots, 
in which regiment he served for four years 
and a half. He was then promoted into 
the 42d Highlanders, and passing rapidly 
through the intermediate steps of Captain 
and Major, he obtained the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in Feb. 1794 by raising the 2d 
Battalion of the 78th or Ross-shire High. 
landers, of which regiment he was second 
in command at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1795. He next commanded 
the 36th regiment, and acted as a Brigadier- 
General in the Mediterranean in command 
of the army in the two Calabrias. 

At the re-commencement of war in 1803, 
he was placed as a Major-General on the 
staff, and successively commanded brigades 
on the coast of Kent, in Ireland, at Hull, 
and at Brighton. In 1808 he was ap- 
pointed second in command of the forces 
assembled at Cork, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley ; but on the change of the des- 
tination of that expedition from Buenos 
Ay res to Portugal, his post was conceded 
to Sir Brent Spencer, who was already 
serving on the coast of the Peninsula, and 
General Mackenzie was transferred to 


Sicily. In the mean time, his juniors— 


Hill, Graham, Beresford, and others, all 
obtained positions under Wellington, and 


he lost by this accident the tide which 
might have carried him forward to more 
prominent distinction. 

He continued, however, in employment. 
For his services in the Sicilies and Calabria, 
he received from the King of Naples the 
Grand Cross of St. Januarius; and that 
of the Hanoverian order was subsequently 
conferred upon him by King George IV. 
by whom, and by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, he was much esteemed. For some 
time before the conclusion of the war in 
1814 he commanded the North of Ireland. 
He attained the full rank of General in 
1821, and at the time of his death he was 
the senior of that rank. 

General Sir A. Mackenzie has left a 
variety of munificent bequests for religious 
and charitable objects. Among them are: 
to the Church Pastoral Aid Society, 1000/.; 
to the Consumption Hospital, 1000/.; to 
the Scotish Hospital, 5007. ; to the Nor- 
thern Infirmary, Inverness, 500/.; to the 
poor of Inverness and of Dingwall, 1002. 
each; to the Inverness Dispensary, 100/.; 
to the United Hospital at Bath, 300/.; to 
the Western Hospital at Bath, 100/.; to 
the Bath Society for the Relief of the Sick 
Poor, 2007.; to the Bath District Bene- 
volent Institution, 2007. The residue of 
the property, which was proved as under 
80,000/., is left equally to his nephews, 
Sir Roderick Impey Murchison and Mr. 
K. Murchison. 
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Gen. Sir Tuomas Braprorp, G.C.B. 
Nov. 28. In Eaton-square, aged 76, 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. 
G.C.H. and K:T.S. Colonel of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 4th Regiment of Foot. 

He was the son of Thomas Bradford, 
esq. of Ashdown, Sussex, by a daughter 
of William Otter, esq. of Welham, co. 
Nottingham, and was brother to the late 
Sir Henry Holles Bradford, K.C.B. of the 
Grenadier Guards, who died in 1816 from 
a wound received at Waterloo. He entered 
the army as Ensign of an independent 
company on the 20th Oct. 1793, became 
a Lieutenant in the following month, and 
a Captain in 1794. In Sept. 1795 he was 
promoted to the majority of the Notting- 
ham Fencibles, with the rank of Major in 
the army. He served in Ireland during 
the Rebellion in 1798. In 1804 he was 
sent to organise the Volunteer corps in 
the North of England, and in October of 
that year he was placed on the full pay of 
his rank in the 3d Garrison Battalion. In 
June 1805 he became Major in the 87th 
Foot, in which rank he was employed as 
an assistant Adjutant-General with the 
army in Hanover, under Lord Cathcart; 
and, on the return of the army from that 
country, he became Assistant Adjutant- 
General at the Horse Guards. In 1806 
he received the appointment of Deputy 
Adjutant-General and chief of that dee 
partment in the expedition prepared for 
South America under Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty, during which he was present at the 
attack and siege of Monte Video, and at 
the attack on Buenos Ayres. On his return 
he was for a short time Assistant Adjutant- 
General to the troops in Scotland; and in 
June 1808 he was appointed to the Ad- 
jutant-General’s department of the army 
in Portugal. He was present at the battles 
of Vimiera and Corunna. On the return 
of the troops to England he became 
Assistant Adjutant-General in the Kent 
district. In 1809 he was promoted to be 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the 82d regiment, 
and in 1810 to the brevet rank of Colonel. 
Shortly after he joined the army in Portu- 
gal, and in December of the same year he 
was appointed by Marshal Beresford to 
the command of a brigade in the Portu- 
guese army, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. He served in the Peninsula 
from that time to the general peace in 
1814, and was engaged at the battle of 
Salamanca, the siege of Burgos, the battle 
of Vittoria, the assault of Tolosa, the at. 
tack of the outworks of San Sebastian and 
the siege of that fortress, the actions of 
the Nive on the 9th to the 12th Dec. 1813, 
near Biaritz, the passage of the Adour, 
and the investment of Bayonne and repulse 
of the sortie, at which he was severely 











wounded, In May 1813 he was promoted 
to the rank of Major-General in the 
British army, and of Marshal de Campo 
in that of Portugal. For his services 
during the Peninsular war he was awarded 
medals for Vimiera, Corunna, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, St. Sebastian, and the Nive, and 
received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament. He was nominated a Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword 
by the Prince Regent of Portugal, and 
a Knight Commander of the Bath in 
1815. 


On the conclusion of the war he was 
appointed to the staff of the Northern 
division as Major-General, whence, in 
June 1815, he was removed to the staff of 
the Duke of Wellington in France, where 
he commanded the 7th Division in Paris, 
and, on the reduction of the force, a brigade 
in the army of occupation. In 1819 he 
was appointed to the command of the 
troops in Scotland, where he continued 
until promoted to Lieut.-General in 1825. 
In the mean time he received the Colonelcy 
of the 94th regiment in 1823. Soon after 
attaining the rank of Lieut.-General he 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
Bombay, and a Member of Council in 
that presidency. He served in India until 
the close of 1829, about which time he 
was removed to the command of the 30th 
regiment. In 1832 he became a commis- 
sioner of the Royal Military College and 
of the Royal Military Asylum. In 1831 
he was invested by King William IV. 
with the Grand Cross of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic order, and in 1838 by Queen 
Victoria with the Grand Cross of the Bath. 
He attained the full rank of General in 
1841, and was appointed Colonel of the 
4th, or King’s Own, regiment in 1846. 

Sir Thomas Bradford was twice married, 
and leaves by his first marriage two sons 
and three daughters. 

He married, secondly, the widow of 
Lieut.-Colonel Philip Ainslie, and niece 
of Ralph Atkinson, esq. His second 
daughter, Georgiana-Augusta-Frederica, 
was married in 1846 to the Rev. Henry 
Richard Ridley, Vicar of Stranton, Dur- 
ham, younger brother to Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Bart. 





Gen. Sir Auveustus De Borrts, K.C.H. 

Nov. 28. In Cambridge -square, London, 
aged 83, General Sir Augustus De Butts, 
K.C.H. 


He was the son of Elias De Butts, esq. 
of the county of Wicklow. He entered the 
Royal Engineers as a First Lieutenant in 
1792; became Captain in 1796, and Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1806. He was present at the 
sieges of Toulon, Bastia, and Calvi; and 
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was very favourably mentioned by Lord 
Hood in his despatches on the surrender 
of Bastia. 

He became a Colonel in 1814, and after- 
wards for some years commanded the 
Royal Engineers in Jersey. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major-General in 
the army in 1821; was appointed Colonel 
Commandant of the Royal Engineers in 
1827 ; became a Lieut.-General in 1837, 
and a General in 1851. He was knighted 
by her Majesty in 1837. 

Sir Augustus De Butts married in 1804, 
a daughter of Francis Minchin, esq. 

His will has been proved by his sons, 
Augustus De Butts and James Whitshed 
De Butts, esqrs. two of his executors: the 
personalty in England being estimated at 
10,0007. This property, together with 
estates in Dublin, he has left to trustees, 
to raise annuities for his widow, Lady De 
Butts, and his four sons. 








ApMIRAL NESHAM. 

Nov. 4. At Exmouth, aged 83, Chris- 
topher John Williams Nesham, esq. Ad- 
miral on reserved half-pay. 

He was the son of Christopher Nesham, 
esq. who was Aide-de-Camp to Colonel 
Monson at the capture of Manilla in 1762, 
by Mary Williams, daughter of Adm. Wm. 
Peere Williams-Freeman, esq. who died 
Admiral of the Fleet in 1830. 

He entered the navy in Jan. 1782, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Juno 
frigate ; and in June in the following year 
was present in the action fought between 
Sir Edward Hughes and M. de Suffrein, 
off Cuddalore. In 1789, when still a mid- 
shipman, and travelling in France, he was 
at Vernon during an émeute, when the mob 
were about to hang a wealthy man, a M. 
Planter. The British middy, passing ac- 
cidentally, inquired what they were going 
to do, and, being informed, he rushed 
forward and expostulated with the frenzied 
populace. He was derided and pushed 
away. Nothing daunted, and assured of 
their determination to suspend their vic- 
tim, he once more succeeded in getting to 
the stranger, clung to him with manly de- 
voted grasp, and declared that they might 
as well hang one innocent man as another, 
and if they hanged M. Planter they should 
hang him. The heroic conduct and the 
energetic resolve of the youthful English- 
man fortunately appeased the infuriated 
throng. He was carried about in triumph 
as a brave fellow, and M. Planter’s life 
was saved by an instantaneous escape. For 
this act the General Assembly decreed him 
a civic crown and a uniform sword of the 
National Guard of Paris, observing that 
‘he who unarmed had exposed his life to 
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save that of M. Planter, would always 
make a noble use of that sword to defend 
liberty and repress anarchy and con- 
fusion.”’ 

In June 1790 Mr. Nesham became at- 
tached to the Salisbury 50, bearing the 
flag of Vice-Adm. Milbank, at Newfound- 
land; and on the 17th Nov. following he 
was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
In July 1791 he was appointed to the 
Drake sloop, and in Sept. 1792 to the 
Niger 32, both in the Channel; and in 
May 1793 to the Adamant 50, in which 
he served successively on the West India, 
Newfoundland, Lisbon, and North Sea 
stations; and on the 11th Oct. 1797 took 
part in the action off Camperdown. On 
the 2d Jan. 1798 he was promoted to 
Commander ; and on the 13th April, 1801, 
appointed to the Suffisante sloop. He 
was posted on the 29th April 1802; and 
on the 26th Oct. 1804, appointed to the 
Foudroyant 80, bearing the fiag of Sir 
Thos. Graves off Rochfort, where he con- 
tinued until Feb. 1805. In March 1807 
he was appointed to the Ulysses 44, in 
July 1808 to the Intrepid 64, and in July 
1809 to the Captain 74, all on the West 
India station. In the first of these ships 
he co-operated in the reduction of Marie 
Galante in March 1808. In the Intrepid 


he assisted in the reduction of Martinique, 
and was mentioned in terms of high ap- 
probation for his able support of Commo- 


dore George Cockburn. In April 1809 
the Intrepid was severely cut up in an en- 
gagement off Guadaloupe with the French 
frigates Henriade and Félicité. In Dec. 
1809 he returned to England, and paid off 
the Captain, which was then found unfit 
for further service. 

On the 22d July, 1830, Captain Nesham 
was appointed to the Melville 74 in the 
Mediterranean, where he remained about 
twelve months. 

He became a retired Rear-Admiral Jan. 
10, 1837 ; but was transferred to the active 
list Aug. 17,1840; on the 9th Nov. 1846, 
advanced to the rank of Vice-Admiral; and 
on the 30th July, 1652, to that of Admiral. 
He received the war medal in 1849, with 
two bars, for Camperdown and Marti- 
nique. 

He married first, in 1802, the Hon. 
Margaret-Anne Graves, youngest daughter 
of the first Lord Graves, and by that lady, 
who died in 1808, he had an only daughter, 
who became, in Jan. 1831, the wife of 
Major Lloyd of the 73rd Regiment. The 
Admiral married secondly, in July 1833, 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Col. Ni- 
cholas Bayly, (brother to the first Earl of 
Uxbridge,) and first cousin to the Mar- 
quess of Anglesey. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL RAMSDEN. 

Dec. 30. At Byrom Hall, near Ferry- 
bridge, Yorkshire, Rear-Admiral William 
Ramsden, of Oxton Hall, Tadcaster. 

Admiral Ramsden was born at Byrom 
Hall in 1789, the second son of Sir John 
Ramsden, the third Baronet of that place, 
by the Hon. Louisa Susan Ingram Shep- 
herd, fifth and youngest daughter and co- 
heir of Charles ninth and last Viscount 
Irvine, and sister-in-law to Francis second 
Marquess of Hertford, K.G. 

He entered the Navy in Aug. 1803, as 
first-class volunteer on board the Excel- 
lent 74, Capt. Frank Sotheron; and in 
Sept. 1806, after having served for about 
three years in the Mediterranean, joined, 
as midshipman, the Royal William, flag- 
ship of Adm. George Montagu at Ports- 
mouth. Inthe early part of 1807 he sailed 
in the Modeste 36, Capt. Hon. George 
Elliott, for the East Indies ; where he re- 
moved to the Culloden 74, the flag-ship of — 
Sir Edward Pellew, and was nominated, 
14th Oct. 1808, acting Lieutenant of the 
Dasher sloop. He was confirmed 30th Dec. 
following. He invalided home in 1810, 
and joined next in April, 1811, the Kent 
74, again on the Mediterranean station. 
He was made Commander 14th June, 
1813, into the Ferret brig, on the north 
coast of Spain, and left that vessel in 
April, 1814. In Feb. 1818 he was ap- 
pointed to the Dotterel sloop; from which, 
in the following April, he was transferred 
to the Scout, in which sloop he continued, 
again in the Mediterranean, until about 
Oct. 1821; and on the 26th Dec. 1822, 
was advanced to post-rank. He accepted 
the retirement Oct. 1, 1846. 

Admiral Ramsden married, Aug. 6, 
1827, Lady Annabella Paulet, eldest dau. 
of Charles 13th Marquess of Winchester, 
and sister to the present Marquess. 


Masor-Gen. T. W. Taytor, C.B. 

Jan. 8. At Haccombe, Devonshire, the 
seat of his son-in-law Sir Walter P. Ca- 
rew, Bart. aged 71, Major-General Thomas 
William Taylor, C.B. of Ogwell House, 
Devon, Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and Colonel 
of the 17th Lancers. 

This gentleman was the elder son of 
Pierce Joseph Taylor, esq. of Ogwell and 
Denbury, by Charlotte, fifth daughter of 
the Very Rev. William Cooke, Dean of 
Ely, and Provost of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He was born on the 13th July, 
1782; and entered the cavalry service as 
Cornet in the 6th Dragoon Guards in 
1804; became a Lieutenant in 1805 ; Cap- 
tain, 1807; Major, July, 1814; Lieut.- 
Colonel, 1815 ; Colonel, 1837. He served 
as Assistant-Adjutant-General to the force 
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under Sir James Craig, in the Mediterra- 
nean, during 1805 and 1806. He was 
employed on the staff at the attack and 
capture of Java, in 1811, including the 
attack of the outpost near Weltevreden, 
and the storming of the lines of Cornelis. 
He served also in the campaign of 1815, 
with the 10th Hussars, and was present at 
the battle of Waterloo. 

He expired in the presence of his wife 
and three sons, and his daughter Lady 
Carew. His body was interred in the family 
vault, at Denbury Church, on Tuesday, 
17th Dee. 

General Taylor married,on the 14th Jan. 
1810, Anne-Harvey, daughter of John 
Petrie, esq. formerly of Gatton, Surrey, 
and has issue four sons and five daughters. 
The former were: 1. Pierce-Gilbert-Ed- 
ward, in the Bengal service, who married 
in 1836 Sophia, daughter of Major Shaw, 
of the East India Company’s army, and 
has issue; 2. Arthur-Joseph, in the Royal 
Horse Artillery ; 3. the Rev. Fitzwilliam 
John Taylor, of Christchurch, Oxford, 
Rector of West Ogwell and Rottery, 
Devon; and 4. Reynell-George, in the 
Bengal Cavalry. The daughters were,— 
1. Anne-Frances, married in 1837 to Sir 
Walter Palk Carew, Bart. and has issue ; 
2. Harriet-Maria, married in 1837 to W. 
B. Fortescue, esq. of Fallapit, co. Devon ; 
3. Georgiana-Jane, married to R. Barnard, 
esq. of Kineton, co. Warwick ; 4. Amelia- 
Mary; and 5. Eliza-Charlotte-Sleech. 





Hon. Rosert Henry Crive, M.P. 

Jan. 20. At Shrewsbury, aged 65, the 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M.P. of Oak- 
ley Park, Shropshire, and Hewell Grange, 
Worcestershire, and one of the Represen- 
tatives of the Southern division of the 
county of Salop, Colonel Commandant of 
the Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, and 
a Deputy Lieutenant of that county, Chair- 
man of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham 
Railway, and Deputy Chairman of the 
Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway, and a 
Magistrate of the counties of Salop and 
Worcester. 

This gentleman was the second son of 
Edward first Earl of Powis by Lady Hen- 
rietta Antonia Herbert, fourth but only 
surviving daughter of Henry-Arthur first 
Earl of Powis, and sister and heir to 
George- Edward-Henry-Arthur the second 
Earl of the creation of 1748. He was 
born January 15, 1785, and matriculated 
at St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
the degree of M.A. was conferred upon 
him in 1809. 

During a portion of the administration 
of Lord Sidmouth he undertook the duties 
of Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and afterwards proceeded on 
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foreign travel. On his return to this coun- 
try, and on the resignation of his relative 
Henry Clive, esq. he was returned at the 
general election in 1818, in conjunction 
with his brother Lord Clive (afterwards 
Earl of Powis), as representative for the 
borough of Ludlow, a seat which he re- 
tained until the year 1832, when, on the 
ebullition of party feeling excited by the 
passing of the Reform Bill, he was dis- 
placed by Mr. Romilly after a severe con- 
test, remarkable for conduct, as Mr. Clive 
considered at the time, unexampled in 
the annals of elections, and he expressed 
his determination not to place himself in 
a situation again to be subjected to the 
caprice of those who had once deceived 
him. His high and honourable mind was 
deeply sensitive upon his rejection by con- 
stituents to whom he had always proved 
himself a neighbour alive to their local 
interests and prosperity,—and a repre- 
sentative zealous, true, and faithful to the 
great public interests confided to his care 
and judgment. 

As a proof, however, of the regard he 
occupied in the breasts of his friends and 
the freeholders of the district, a few days 
only elapsed after his rejection by the 
electors of Ludlow, when he was, without 
the least solicitation on his part, nomi- 
nated and elected as one of the knights to 
represent the Southern division of the 
county of Salop, a position which he held 
until the time of his lamented decease. 

Although not prominent as a debater in 
Parliament, yet, during the thirty-six years 
he was a Member of that House, he exer- 
cised such a faithful and conscientious 
discharge of every duty to which he was 
called, that he attained a popularity as 
general as it was well deserved, from many 
whose views on political matters did not 
probably altogether coincide with his 
own. He supported Conservative mea- 
sures upon principle, and from personal 
conviction was induced to give his support 
to the free-trade system as promulgated 
by Sir Robert Peel. In consequence of 
this he was occasionally interrogated by 
some of his agricultural constituents, who 
at district and other meetings not unfre- 
quently raised questions, and called for 
explanations from him, in a manner more 
straightforward than courteous. Under 
this ordeal, however, he had always a ready 
and sufficient answer to his catechists, and, 
from his general knowledge of the com- 
mercial as well as the agricultural relations 
of the country, he was moreover enabled 
to justify the line of policy he had taken, 
as being in his view the best for the public 
good. Whilst these subjects were under 
discussion, it may be mentioned as a noble 
trait in the character of Mr. Clive, that 
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he was offered by the then administra- 
tion the peerage that had become dormant 
by the decease of his brother-in-law Other- 
Arthur sixth Earl of Plymouth, but which 
he in deference declined, ‘on the ground of 
political consistency, and that high sense 
of honour which he considered dearer to 
himself than either titles or riches. 

As an extensive land proprietor in the 
counties of Salop and Worcester and in 
South Wales, Mr. Clive directed much of his 
attention to agriculture, and endeavoured 
to excite his tenantry to the adoption of 
the most improved methods of cultiva- 
tion. In this he was eminently successful, 
as by his own energy, intelligence, practi- 
cal knowledge, and example, he was well 
qualified to assist and direct them, and 
which several interesting papers contri- 
buted by him to the publications of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England 
fully confirm. He also rendered much 
assistance in his own vicinity as President 
of the Ludlow Agricultural Society. To 
this it may be added, that he was a most 
generous and considerate landlord, and his 
kindness was particularly evinced in pro- 
moting the comfort and welfare of the 
cottagers on his estates, which was fur- 
ther happily illustrated in the erection of 
tasteful groups of dwellings for their ac- 
commodation, and in the prolific gardens 
thereto attached. He was the originator 
of the Bromfield Horticultural Society, the 
annual show of which excited considerable 
interest. 

In whatever public business he under- 
took he manifested the highest integrity, 
and he was remarkable for uniform punc- 
tuality in relation to the financial or 
magisterial affairs of the counties with 
which he was connected, and in his attend- 
ance at the various railway meetings at 
which he was, as chairman or deputy 
chairman, necessitated to take an active 
and prominent part. In private life, by his 
affable and mild disposition, he gained the 
esteem of all parties, and secured the 
regard of a large circle of friends, by whom 
his death will be sincerely regretted, and 
especially by those who were allied to him 
in the more endeared relations of domestic 
affection, where his light shone conspi- 
cuous, as a husband, parent, master, and 
Christian gentleman. 

Previously to the passing of the Munici- 
pal Act he was for several years a member 
of the corporation of Shrewsbury, and in 
1824 he filled the office of treasurer to the 
Salop Infirmary. He was a member of, 
and took much interest in, the Hereford 
Diocesan Board of Education, and in other 
objects of usefulness, as occasion required. 

Mr. Clive had a well-stored mine of in- 
formation on most subjects, cultivated in 


his earlier years by foreign travel, and sub- 
sequently enlarged by research and obser- 
vation. In polite literature he had consi- 
derable knowledge, and in works of art, of 
which he was a connoisseur and patron, he 
evinced a refined and discriminative taste, 
In 1841 he published a volume, entitled 
“Documents connected with the History 
of Ludlow and the Lords Marchers,’’ a 
work containing valuable information in 
reference to the Court and the Lords Pre- 
sidents of the Marchers of Wales, whose 
jurisdiction for more than two hundred 
years extended over a wide tract of coun- 
try. In 1852 he was President of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, and 
occupied the chair at the annual meeting 
held at Ludlow, when he gave a concise 
epitome of the interesting antiquities 
which abound in that locality. 

In 1819 Mr. Clive married Harriet, 
daughter of Other-Hickman fifth Earl of 
Plymouth, and sister and heiress of Other- 
Arthur the sixth Earl; that lady survives 
him, with three sons and three daughters, 
namely, 1. Henrietta-Sarah, married last 
year to Edward Hussey, esq. ; 2. Robert 
Clive, esq. elected M.P. for Ludlow in 
1851, and married in 1852 to Lady Mary 
Selina Bridgman, youngest daughter of the 
Earl of Bradford; 3. Mary; 4. George- 
Herbert, now in the East Indies with the 
52nd Regt.; 5. William-Windsor; and 
6. Victoria-Alexandrina, a goddaughter of 
her Majesty. 

The illness which caused the decease of 
Mr. Clive was somewhat sudden in its 
nature. On the 30th Dec. he left his 
home and happy family in tolerable health 
to attend a meeting of the Shrewsbury and 
Hereford Railway at the former town. 
The morning was cold and wet, and it is 
considered that he became chilled in walk- 
ing from Oakley Park to the Bromfield 
station. On reaching the board-room at 
the Shrewsbury station he was found so 
unwell, that it was suggested he should 
immediately retire to the residence of J. J. 
Pecle, esq. town clerk of Shrewsbury, 
where medical assistance was obtained ; 
but, notwithstanding the most skilful 
means were used, he gradually lingered 
with exemplary patience and Christian 
hope until Saturday, January 20th, when 
exhausted nature quietly sunk in death. 

The remains of Mr. Clive having been 
removed from Shrewsbury to Oakley Park, 
were interred on the 28th at Bromfield, in 
a vault in the churchyard, constructed 
some years ago under his own direction.* 
Agreeably to the request of the deceased, 





* His parents repose within the church, 
in a vault which was closed at the inter- 
ment of his father in 1839. 
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the funeral was private, and the attend- 
ance confined to relatives and friends, who 
walked from the mansion, accompanied by 
sixty of the tenantry. As many of the 
workmen on the estate had each a suit of 
black clothing, &c. and all the cottagers 
had five pounds presented to them to pur- 
chase mourning, and to the children attend- 
ing the village school of Bromfield were 
given dresses and suitable habiliments. 
The inhabitants of Ludlow testified their 
esteem for the memory of the deceased by 
a suspension of business on the day of the 
funeral ; and the corporation of the town 
voted a resolution of condolence to Lady 
Harriet Clive and the family on their sad 
bereavement. A similar compliment passed 
from the Mayor, &c. of Shrewsbury. It 
may be also stated that the freeholders of 
the southern division of Shropshire, as 
evincing their sense of the anxious and 
zealous services of his late lamented 
father, unanimously elected, on the 8th of 
February, Robert Clive, esq. to supply 
his place as their representative in Par- 
liament. H. P. 





RicHarp Hansury Gurney, Esa. 

Jan.1. At his seat, Thickthorn, near 
Norwich, aged 70, Richard Hanbury Gur- 
ney, esq. senior partner in the Norwich 
Bank, and for many years a representative 
of that city in Parliament. 

Mr. Gurney was a junior half-brother 
to the present Hudson Gurney, esq. of 
Keswick, near Norwich, formerly for 
many years M.P. for Shaftesbury and 
Newtown, Hants. and a Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries ; being the only 
son of Richard Gurney, esq. of Keswick, 
by his second wife Rachel, daughter of 
Osgood Hanbury, esq. of Oldfield Grange, 
in Essex. 

In early life Mr. Richard Gurney was a 
member of the Society of Friends. For 
many years he occupied a very conspicu- 
ous and influential position in Norfolk, as 
the head of the Norwich Banking firm. 

He was first returned to Parliament for 
Norwich in 1818, after a contest in which 
there were polled,—for William Smith, 
esq. 2089 ; for R. H. Gurney, esq. 2082 ; 
and for the Hon. E. Harbord 1474. He 
was re-elected in 1820, but in 1826 gave 
way, without a poll, to Mr. Jonathan Peel. 
In 1830 he opposed Mr. Peel successfully, 
the result of the poll being,— 


R. H. Gurney, esq. . . . 2363 
Robert Grant, esq. . . . . 2279 
Jonathan Peel, esq.. . . . 1912 
Sir Charles Ogle . . . . 1762 


He was again returned in 1831, together 
with Mr. Grant, by a large majority over 
12 
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Sir Charles Wetherell and Mr. Michael 
Thomas Sadler, who had been proposed 
without their knowledge. 

The enactment of reform had a contrary 
effect at Norwich to its results elsewhere. 
The Whigs were defeated in 1832, and 
Conservatives returned— 


Lord Stormont . . . « + 1985 

Sir James Scarlett . . . . 1936 

R. H. Gurney, esq. . « ~ 1746 

Charles Bellenden Ker, esq. . 1716 

Mr. Gurney did not sit in parliament 
after 1832; but he was twice proposed for 
the Eastern division of the county of Nor- 
folk, first at the election in Jan. 1835 with 
the following result— 


Edmond Wodehouse, esq. . 3482 
Lord Walpole . . . . . 3196 
Wm. Howe Windham, esq. . 3076 
Richard Hanbury Gurney, esq. 2866 


and again at the general election of 1837— 


Edmond Wodehouse, esq. . 3654 
Henry N. Burroughes, esq. . 3523 
Wm. Howe Windham, esq. . 3237 
Richard Hanbury Gurney, esq. 2978 


Mr. Gurney was, throughout his life, a 
Whig in politics. During the long period 
for which he represented Norwich he was 
ever anxious to promote its interests by 
his purse no less than his personal exer- 
tions. He was very highly esteemed for 
his great liberality and kindness of heart. 
He was a lover of old English sports in 
general, and particularly fond of horse- 
racing, but was never known to make a bet. 

Probate of his will has been granted to 
the acting executors, Mr. John Henry 
Gurney and Mr. Sampson Foster, with 
power reserved to the other executor, Mr. 
Hudson Gurney. The personal estate in 
the province of Canterbury is sworn under 
500,000/., that in the province of York 
under 25,000/. The residuary personal 
property, together with the estates, which 
are considerable, are entailed on the tes- 
tator’s daughter, her husband Mr. John 
Henry Gurney, and their issue, subject to 
the life interest of the testatur’s widow in 
the bulk of the real and a portion of the 
personal estate; Mr. John Henry Gur- 
ney (the testator’s son-in-law) being sole 
trustee. 

The remains of Mr. Gurney were in- 
terred on Monday, the 9th Jan. at the 
Rosary, Thorpe, near Norwich, where a 
piece of ground had been some time since 
purchased for the purpose. The hearse was 
followed by seventeen mourning coaches, 
containing the nearest relatives and family 
connexions, clerks belonging to the bank, 
and the tenantry. There were also up- 
wards of thirty private carriages. The 
funeral service was read by the Rev. John 
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Alexander, Independent minister ; the ser- 
vice was almost literally the same as is 
used in the Established Church. 


E. C. L. Kay, Esa. 

Nov. 24. At Manningham Hall, near 
Bradford, Yorkshire, aged 83, Ellis Cun- 
liffe Lister Kay, esq. a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of the West Riding, 
and formerly M.P. for Bradford. 

This gentleman was paternally a member 
of the family of Cunliffe, and derived from 
a common ancestor of Sir Robert Henry 
Cunliffe, Bart. of Liverpool. His grand- 
father, Ellis Cunliffe, esq. of Ilkley and 
High House, Addingham, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rev. Thomas Lister, 
uncle of Samuel Lister, esq. of Manning- 
ham, a junior branch of the house of 
Ribblesdale. 

He was born on the 13th May, 1774, 
the eldest son of John Cunliffe, esq. of 
Fairfield Hall, Addingham, by Mary, only 
daughter of the Rev. William Thompson, 
Rector of Addingham. He first assumed 
the additional name of Lister on suc- 
ceeding to the estates of that family, and 
afterwards, in 1841, the additional name 
of Kay, on the death of his father-in-law, 
William Kay, esq. 

On the creation of Bradford into a par- 


liamentary borough by the Reform Act in 
1832, Mr. Lister was returned as one of 
its first members, after a contest which 
terminated thus— 


Ellis Cunliffe Lister, esq. 650 
John Hardy, esq. . 471 


George Banks, esq. 402 


In 1835 he was not re-elected without a 
struggle, but the former members retained 
their seats— 


John Hardy, esq... . 
Ellis Cunliffe Lister, esq. 
Mr. George Hadfield 

In 1837— 

Ellis Cunliffe Lister, esq. 
William Busfield, esq. 
John Hardy, esq... . . 443 
Wm. Busfield, jun. esq. . 383 


In 1841 Mr. Lister retired, and was 
Succeeded in the representation of Brad- 
ford by his eldest son, who defeated Mr. 
Busfield; but on the premature death of 
Mr. William Lister almost immediately 
after, in Sept. of the same year, Mr. Bus- 
field recovered the seat. 

Mr. Lister married, first, in 1794, his 
cousin Ruth-Myers, niece and heiress of 
Samuel Lister, esq. of Manningham, by 
whom he had no issue ; and secondly, in 
Feb. 1809, Mary, only child of William 
Ewbank, esq. afterwards Kay, of Haram 
Grange and Cottingham, near Hull, by 

Gent, Mag. Vor, XLi. 
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621 


whom he had issue five sons and four 
daughters. The former were, 1. William 
Cunliffe Lister, esq. barrister-at-law, and 
M.P. for Bradford, who died Aug. 12, 
1841; 2. John, born in 1810, who will 
assume the additional name of Kay on the 
death of his mother; 3. Ellis, who died 
in 1833; 4. Samuel; and 5. Thomas- 
Thompson. The daughters were, Mary, 
married to Joshua Ingham, esq. of Blake- 
hall; 2. Harriotte; 3. Anne; and 4. Eliza- 
beth-Emily. 


Witi1aM RickForp, Esa. 

Jan. 14. At his house at Green End, 
Aylesbury, aged 85, William Rickford, 
esq. a magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
of Buckinghamshire. 

He was born Nov. 30, 1768, the only 
son of William Rickford, esq. of Ayles- 
bury. He was a banker in that town, and 
formerly its member in several parliaments. 
His first election was in 1818, when the 
poll terminated, for Lord Nugent 854, 
William Rickford, esq. 490, and C. C. 
Cavendish, esq. 420. In 1820, 1826, and 
1830, he was re-elected without a contest ; 
but in 1831 there was again a struggle, by 
which he was placed at the head of the 
poll— 

William Rickford, esq. 
Lord Nugent . 604 
Lord Kirkwall 508 


Again, after the enlargement of the con- 
stituency, in 1832— 


William Rickford, esq. 
Lt.-Col. H. Hanmer 
T. B. Hobhouse, esq. . 


In 1835— 


William Rickford, esq. 
Lt.-Col. H. Hanmer 586 
T. B. Hobhouse, esq. . . 508 
Dr. JohnLee ... . 269 


Mr. Rickford stood a fifth contest in 1837, 
but was again returned at the head of the 
poll— 
William Rickford, esq. 
W. M. Praed, esq. . 657 
Lord Nugent . 540 


At the dissolution of 1841 he retired 
from Parliament. He had always sup- 
ported liberal Conservative principles. 

Mr. Rickford married, Sept. 28, 1791, 
Mary Vanderhelm, by whom he had issue 
two sons, William and James, who both 
died young, and he leaves an only sur- 
viving daughter, and heiress, Elizabeth- 
Harriet, married in 1821 to Sir Astley 
Paston Cooper, Bart. of Gadesbridge Park, 
Herts, by whom she has a numerous 
family. 
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Witi1aM Pawson, Esa. 

Jan. 5. At Edinburgh, aged 74, Wil- 
liam Pawson, esq. of Shawdon, Northum- 
berland. 

This gentleman was born in May, 1780. 

He entered the Royal Navy at the time 
of the battle of Camperdown as a midship- 
man in the Venerable, the flag-ship of Ad- 
miral Duncan, and subsequently served in 
her under his uncle, Admiral Sir George 
Fairfax. He continued to be actively em- 
ployed until the peace of 1815 in the 
Channel, Mediterranean, and West India 
squadrons, serving in the Courageux, 
Chesapeake, and other ships. He was 
wrecked on the coast of Holland during 
the French occupation of that country, and 
was detained a prisoner of war, until ex- 
changed into the Desirée frigate, and sent 
home, as acting Prize Master, in a vessel 
she had taken. On the passage across to 
Yarmouth, the prisoners attempted to re- 
capture the ship, when Mr. Pawson, by 
his energetic manners, supported by a 
small crew of a single midshipman and six 
seamen, succeeded in subduing the out- 
break, and brought the prize safe into port. 

Ip 1817 Mr. Pawson, by the death of 
his brother, George Pawson Hargreaves, 
esq. became possessed of the Shawdon 
estates; and in 1826 he served as High 
Sheriff of Northumberland. 

He married in 1817 Mary-Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. R. Trotter, of Morpeth, 
by whom he has left a son and heir, Wil- 
liam John Pawson, esq. 


W. A. Roserts; Esa. 

Nov. 28. At Bewdley, aged 83, Wilson 
Aylesbury Roberts, esq. formerly M.P. 
for that borough, a magistrate and Deputy 
Lieutenant of Worcestershire, and a ma- 
gistrate of Warwickshire. 

Mr. Roberts was the great-grandson of 
Mr. Henry Roberts, who settled at Droit- 
wich about the year 1705, and was one of 
the first that established extensive salt- 
works at that place. His grandfather, 
Richard Roberts, esq. married Dorothy, 
sister and coheir éf William Aylesbury, 
esq. of Packwood, co. Warwick, from which 
source he derived his christianname. His 
father bore the same ; and by Betty-Caro- 
line Crane, niece and heiress of Thomas 
Cheeke, esq. of Bewdley, had issue two 
sons, Thomas-Aylesbury, who died un- 
married in 1803, and the subject of the 
present notice. 

Mr. Roberts was born on the 23rd June, 
1771. He was first returned to Parlia- 
ment for Bewdley (which even then re- 
turned but one member) at the general 
election of 1818, and he continued to sit 
for the borough during five parliaments, 
until the disz:olution in 1832, when the 


operation of Reform rendered his re-election 
impossible. 

His remains were committed on the 6th 
Dec. to their last resting-place in Dowles 
churchyard. The funeral was attended by 
John Bury, esq. and Slade Baker, esq. 
executors ; John Crane, esq. banker, Thos. 
Baker, esq. Rev. Jos, Crane, and E. R. 
Nicholas, esq. as friends of the deceased ; 
J. H. Walker, esq. and Thomas Lloyd, 
esq. as the principal mourners. The body 
was lowered into the grave to rest side by 
side with Mr. Roberts’s late companion 
and time-honoured servant, Mr. James 
Lankester. 


CHARLES JoHN TINDAL, Esa. 

Sept. 26. At Penrith, near Sydney, 
New South Wales, Charles John Tindal, 
esq. a Member of the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, a Director of the South Sea 
House, and one of the Commissioners of 
Lieutenancy of the City of London. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Right Hon. Sir Nicholas Conyngham 
Tindal, Knt. Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and received his 
education at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where his respected father before him had 
early in life distinguished himself. Mr. 
Tindal was for several years Marshal to his 
father, and his urbanity and gentlemanly 
manners will be long recollected not only 
by all of his own year at Cambridge, but 
also by every one with whom in his official 
capacity he came in contact while attending 
his father on the various circuits. Shortly 
before the Chief Justice’s death, Mr. 
Tindal was appointed to the office of Re- 
gistrar of the Acknowledgements of the 
Deeds of Married Women, which post on 
the elevation of Sir Thomas Wilde to the 
Chief Justiceship, he afterwards held con- 
jointly with Mr. Edward Archer Wilde, 
until the appointment of Sir John Jervis, 
who bestowed it on his son-in-law, Mr. 
Bankes. Since that time Mr. Tindal held 
no place whatever, passing the greater 
portion of his time at his house, Milland 
Place, Liphook, Hants. where his health 
becoming gradually more and more im- 
paired, he at length determined, on the 
advice of his physician, Dr. Williams, to 
try the effect of a long sea voyage, and at 
the recommendation of that gentleman 
sailed on the 20th Jan. 1853, in the Panthea 
for Sydney, New South Wales. At Ryde, 
in the neighbourhood of that town, he re- 
sided for some time, but afterwards moved 
to St. Mary’s, South Creek, Penrith, and 
his strength rapidly declining, his constitu- 
tion at length gave way to the repeated 
attacks which had so long been under- 
mining it, to the deep regret of a very ex- 
tensive circle of friends and acquaintances, 
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to whom his uniformly gentlemanly and 
amiable conduct had universally endeared 
him. 


F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 

Sept. 5. At his residence, King Ed- 
ward’s road, South Hackney, aged 70, 
Francis Augustus Cox, D.D. LL.D. for 
more than forty-two years pastor of the 
Baptist church in that place. 

Dr. Cox was born at Leighton Buzzard, 
in Bedfordshire, on the 7th March, 1783. 
He was an only son, and had one sister, 
eighteen years his junior, married first to 
the Rev. Mr. James, and secondly to the 
Rev. W. Killingworth ; and she is still 
living. From his grandfather, who was 
long a respected member of the Baptist 
community in the same town, he inherited 
considerable property. His early educa- 
tion was received from Mr. Comfield at 
Northampton ; at the age of sixteen he 
was admitted into the college at Bristol, 
then under the superintendence of Dr. 
Ryland; and he lastly entered the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he proceeded to 
the degree of M.A. On the 4th April, 
1804, he was ordained to the ministry of 
the Baptist congregation at Clipstone, a 
large village in Northamptonshire, where 
he continued for some years, during which 
time a large chapel was erected there. He 
subsequently occupied for twelve months 
the pulpit which had been vacated by the 
celebrated Robert Hall at Cambridge ; and, 
after an interval, during which he had no 
permanent engagement, he settled at Hack- 
ney on the 3rd Oct. 1811. His congre- 
gation then met at Shore Place, ina build- 
ing which has since been destroyed ; but 
we find from Robinson’s History of Hack- 
ney that in the very next year it moved to 
a larger chapel built in Mare-street, and 
that Mr. Cox’s stipend as minister was 
4007. 

On his settlement in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, Mr. Cox took an active 
part in all the public societies and other 
business connected with his communion. 
He was one of those who assisted in com- 
mencing The Baptist Magazine (a publi- 
cation still continued) in the year 1809, 
advancing a portion of the requisite capital. 
He wrote an essay in the first number, 
and became a frequent contributor. For 
three years, the usual term of service, he 
was Secretary to the General Body of 
Dissenting Ministers of the Three Deno- 
minations residing in and near London 
and Westminster. 

“ Two things especially adapted him for 
public business : his habitual good temper, 
and his talent as a public speaker, being 
ready, fluent, discreet, and attractive. 
His ability in this way, combined with his 
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kind willingness to assist every good un- 
dertaking, caused him to be sought for by 
the projectors of religious enterprises and 
the managers of charitable institutions, 
out of his own circle as well as in it. His 
appearance was prepossessing, and his 
manners were always gentlemanly and 
bland. In the earlier part of life he was 
tall, thin, and graceful; but as he in- 
creased in years his form became portly, 
the remains of his dark curly hair became 
perfectly white, and his whole aspect was 
that ofafineold man.” (Baptist Magazine.) 

Mr. Cox was one of the projectors and 
founders of the London University, the 
scheme of which originated with a few Dis- 
senting ministers. They were introduced 
by Mr. Brougham (before he was Lord 
Chancellor) to some of his political friends, 
by whose aid the project was accomplished, 
but it was determined that ‘no minister of 
religion should be placed on the Council. 
Mr. Cox became Librarian, but did not 
hold the office long. When Lord Brougham 
was made Rector of the University of 
Glasgow he procured for Mr. Cox the 
degree of LL.D. That of D.D. was sub- 
sequently conferred upon him in America, 
when ‘he visited the university of Water- 
ville. 

Dr. Cox’s earliest publication was An 
Essay on the Excellence of Christian 
Knowledge, published in 1806; the next, 
A Sermon on Apostacy, 1812, which had 
been preached before ‘‘ the monthly meet- 
ing of ministers.’’ In 1815 he produced 
The Life of Philip Melancthon ; compris- 
ing an account of the most important 
transactions of the Reformation, 8vo. ; 
and in 1817, Female Scripture Biography ; 
including an Essay on what Christianity 
has done for Women; two vols. 8vo. 
This work has recently been reprinted. In 
1824 he published a Vindication of the 
sentiments and practice of the Baptists, 
against attacks which had been made upon 
them by doctors Dwight, Ewing, and 
Wardlaw. In 1836 appeared a Narrative 
of the Journey which he had made in the 
previous year in America, in conjunction 
with Dr. Hoby, at the request of the Bap- 
tist Union. Many other pieces, of minor 
importance, appeared from his pen; but 
his principal work was the History of the 
first fifty years of the Baptist Missionary 
Society, which he produced in 1842, the 
year in which the jubilee of that institu- 
tion was celebrated. 

His “ Biblical Antiquities, illustrating 
the Language, Geograpby, and History of 
Palestine,” was reprinted from the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana, in 1852, post 8vo. 

Dr. Cox married first,in 1811, a daughter 
of Jonathan King, esq. of Watford, who, 
after leaving him two children, a son and 
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daughter, died’ young. Miss Savory, of 
Plymouth, became his second wife, and 
was his intelligent and judicious helpmate 
and counsellor during the greater part of 
his ministerial life ; she was the mother 
of four sons and one daughter. After a 
considerable interval Dr. Cox married the 
widew of Mr. M. G. Jones, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard ; and that lady survives him. 
Of his seven children three only are living 
-—his son by the first wife, and his two 
younger sons by the second ; and all of 
them were either in Australia or on their 
way thither at the time of his death. 





Rev. Wiiu1aM Jay. 

Dec. 27. At Bath, in his 85th year, 
the Rev. William Jay, the eminent Dis- 
senting Minister. 

Mr. Jay was born at Tisbury, in Wilt- 
shire, on the 8th May, 1769. His parents 
were persons in humble circumstances, and 
he himself, in his younger days, laboured 
as a mason’s boy. Having attracted the 
notice of the Rev. Mr. Winter, a Presby- 
terian minister in his village, he was intro- 
duced to the care and tuition of the Rev. 
Cornelius Winter, of Marlborough, a Dis- 
senting minister, who was much engaged 
in preparing young men for the pulpit, 
and whose Life, written by Mr. Jay, has 
had a large circulation. A mere youth 
when he began to preach, not having at- 
tained his sixteenth year, his first public 
attempt at a sermon was made in the village 
of Ablington in Wiltshire. He preached 
in Surrey Chapel when only sixteen; and 
there is no doubt that Rowland Hill dis- 
cerned something extraordinary in the lad 
whom he permitted to occupy such a post. 
He has stated in one of his publications 
that before he was of age he had delivered 
nearly one thousand sermons. At first he 
preached at various small places in the same 
part of Wiltshire, and for nearly a twelve- 
month he officiated as the minister of Lady 
Maxwell’s Chapel, at the Hotwells, Clifton. 
On the 31st Jan. 1791, he was settled as 
the minister of Argyle Chapel, in Bath, 
having previously formany months preached 
there. 

Mr. Jay’s regular ministry was confined 
to Bath, and was interrupted only by an- 
nual visits to London and to the coast. 
By his writings, however, he was so exten- 
sively known, that few persons of any de- 
nomination omitted an opportunity of hear- 
ing him. He continued to be the minister 
of Argyle Chapel until January, 1853, 
during the remarkable period of sixty-two 
years. In Jan. 1841, when Mr. Jay had 
completed the fiftieth year of his ministry, 
the jubilee was celebrated by religious ser- 
vices in the chapel, and by a social meet- 
ing which was held in the Assembly Rooms 
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on Tuesday, the 2nd Feb. 1841. On that 
occasion 820 persons breakfasted together, 
and a testimonial of respect was presented 
to Mr. Jay: it consisted of a salver with 
an appropriate inscription, and a purse 
which contained 6507. 

The circumstances connected with his 
resignation of the pastoral duties at Argyle 
Chapel have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and occasioned a disunion among 
his people, which resulted in the secession 
of a large number, who now assemble for 
worship in the Assembly Rooms. There 
is no doubt that this embittered his latter 
days, and he has been more than once, we 
understand, heard to express his belief 
that the wound thus made would never be 
healed. During the last year he has occa- 
sionally preached at Bradford (in which 
town he has, since his second marriage, 
frequently resided), at Bratton, and other 
small places in the neighbourhood ; and, 
not very long since, he preached at the 
chapel near the residence of the Earl of 
Ducie. 

In a description of Mr. Jay’s manner 
of preaching written in 1819, we find the 
following remarks: ‘‘His eloquence is 
sometimes highly animated, but more com- 
monly tender and pathetic. Much, no 
doubt, of the impression he makes is owing 
to his vocal powers, and his full manage- 
ment of their influences. His friends know 
what emotion he has frequently excited by 
a single sentence. There is, however, no 
art or affectation in his manner. It is 
nature speaking: it is simply a natural 
feeling, and a serious anxiety to produce a 
useful effect ; and Mr. Sheridan once said, 
when he heard him, This is the most per- 
fectly natural orator I ever met with. 

** His favourite, though by no means 
invariable, method of preaching is textual : 
and so attentive is he to perspicuity and 
order, that few discourses are so easily 
understood, and so generally recollected. 
He is accustomed only to write the out- 
lines of his sermons, and to leave, after 
much meditation, the filling up to the ex- 
tempore energy of the moment of delivery. 
His acquaintance with the Sacred Volume 
is great, and enables him to bring forward 
passages which are seldom noticed by 
many others ; yet not in the way of a 
fanciful mode of allegory, but rather as 
supplying more, and better, practical and 
appropriate remarks. He frequently pro- 
duces great effect by a judicious use of 
anecdotes ; though, in his anxiety to be 
simple and familiar, and to be understood 
and felt by the common people, he per- 
haps occasionally descends too much from 
a very refined taste.” (European Maga- 
zine, Jan. 1819.) 

At the same period his works consisted 
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of eight volumes, most of which had passed 
through several large editions, and had 
been republished in America. They con- 
sisted almost wholly of sermons, together 
with an Essay on Marriage, and Memoirs 
of the Rev. Cornelius Winter and the Rev. 
John Clark. 

His last literary work was a volume of 
Lectures on Female Scriptural Characters, 
originally delivered more than forty-eight 
years ago, which has been published since 
his death, inscribed to the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Ducie, in a dedication dated in the 
very month of his death. 

It is stated that Mr. Jay had for many 
years in preparation an account of his own 
life and times, and that it is brought down 
to a very recent period. 

Mr. Jay married, in the same year that 
he settled in Bath, Anne, daughter of the 
Rev. Edward Davies, Rector of Bath 
Easton, and of Coychurch in Wales: and 
by that lady he had three sons and three 
daughters. Mrs. Jay died a few years ago, 
and he afterwards married Miss Head, of 
Bradford, who survives him. 

His body was consigned to the family 
vault, in the burial-ground in Snow-hill, 
belonging to Argyle Chapel, on Tuesday 
the 3rd Jan. The mourners were, Mr. 
Cyrus Jay, Mr. Ernest Jay, R. Ashton, 
esq.. Rev. R. Bolton, Rev. Jay Bolton, 
Rev. James Bolton, Joshua Whittaker, 
esq., and the Rev. J. A. James. 

Mr. Jay’s portrait was painted by Mr. 
Etty, and an engraving from it was pub- 
lished in the European Magazine for Jan. 
1819. 





BenJAMIN Lewis VuLtIAMy, Esa. 

Jan. 8. Aged 74, Benjamin Lewis 
Vulliamy, esq. of Pall Mall, F.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S., and Associate of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, Watch and Clockmaker 
to her Majesty, the Office of Woods, Ord- 
nance, and Post Office. He was the son 
of a gentleman of the same name who was 
before him Clockmaker to the Crown, &c. 
and whose family has held that appoint- 
ment by royal warrant for 130 years, con- 
ducting their business in the same house 
in Pall Mall. Mr. Vulliamy pursued the 
art in a truly scientific spirit, and had 
written much in various places on matters 
connected with it. The business will no 
longer be continued under the name. 

Mr. Vulliamy has left two sons,—Ben- 
jamin-Lewis, who has for some years re- 
sided in Italy, and George, an architect, 
and secretary to the Archeological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland; and one 
daughter, the wife of the Rev. S. J. Rigaud, 
Head Master of the Grammar School at 
Ipswich, eldest son of the late Prof. Rigaud 
of Oxford, 
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Dr. GRoTEFEND. 

Dec. 15. At Hanover, in his 78th year, 
Dr. George Friedrich Grotefend, the phi- 
lologist and antiquary. 

He was born at Miinden, on the 9th 
June, 1775, and received his early educa- 
tion in the school of his native town and 
in the educational establishment at Ilfeld. 
In 1795 he entered the University of Git- 
tingen, where he was brought into close 
connexion with Heyne, Tychsen, Heeren, 
and other eminent scholars. By the in- 
fluence of the former, exerted on his be- 
half, he became one of the teachers of 
the Gymnasium in 1797. After this he 
made himself known by a little work en- 
titled, “ De Pasigraphia, sive Scriptura 
Universali,” published at Gottingen in 
1799. In 1803 he was advanced to the 
office of protector of the Gymnasium, and 
three years afterwards, in 1806, to that of 
co-rector of the same establishment; in 
1812 he was promoted to the office of pro- 
fessor of classical literature in the Lyceum 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main ; from whence, 
in 1821, he was summoned to take the 
directorship of the Lyceum at Hanover, 
which office he held until 1819. Besides 
many learned and profound essays or trea- 
tises, published in the Allgemeine Ency- 
klopiidie and in other journals devoted to 
literature, a very long catalogue of his 
literary works is enumerated in the bio- 
graphy given of him in the Hannoversche 
Zeitung. He was, however, pre-eminent 
in regard to his literary renown, on ac- 
count of the fortunate results that attended 
his efforts, commenced in 1802, in the de- 
ciphering of the Persepolitan cuneiform 
inscriptions, and which have been further 
extended by subsequent investigators in 
the same department of archeological lite- 
rary research, as Lassen, Bournouf, Botta, 
Hincks, Rawlinson, Layard, and others. 
Indeed, Dr. Grotefend appears to have 
been the first to furnish the key to the 
elucidation of these very remarkable in- 
scriptions; and in that respect he may be 
said to bear the same relation to this sub- 
ject that our own countryman, Dr. Thomas 
Young, bears to another but not less in- 
teresting kindred subject, namely, the de- 
ciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writings, aided, however, as he was by the 
Rosetta Stone, and in which he has been 
so successfully followed by Champollion 
and others. In what estimation his la- 
bours in the cause of literature were held, 
the numerous diplomas he received from 
many learned societies in Germany and 
other countries will plainly testify. In 
1847 the King of Prussia bestowed upon 
him the honourable distinction of the third 
class of the order of the Red Eagle of 
Prussia, and subsequently the King of 
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Hanover conferred upon him the rank of 
member of the fourth class of the Royal 
Guelphic Order of Hanover; and on ac- 
count of this distinction he dedicated to 
that sovereign his last work, on the deci- 
phering of the inscriptions relating to As- 
syrian and Babylonian Kings at Nimroud. 

Dr. Grotefend was no less amiable and 
respected as a man than he was distin- 
guished as a scholar. He was naturally 
endowed with a constitution of unusual 
healthiness and vigour, of which he wisely 
availed himself by his persevering efforts 
in study, and by which he was able to reap 
for himself such a rich harvest in the at- 
tractive fields of literature. In his death 
society in general, and literature in parti- 
cular, have sustained a heavy loss.—From 
a paper by Dr. W. Camps, read before 
the Syro-Egyptian Society. 


Francis ARUNDALE, Ese. 
Sept. 9. At Brighton, in his 47th year, 
Francis Arundale, esq. architect. 
Mr. Arundale was born in London, on 
the 9th August, 1807. He served his 


articles for seven years with the elder 
Pugin; and, on the expiration of that 
time, accompanied Mr. Pugin in his tour 
of Normandy, and in conjunction with 
Messrs. G. B. Moore, Ferrey, and Talbot 


Bury, made the drawings published as 
** Specimens of the Architectural Anti- 
quities of Normandy.’’ In 183] he went 
out to Mr. Hay, who was investigating 
the antiquities of Egypt ; and made draw- 
ings of all the principal remains in that 
country. This gave the tone to his future 
life. He afterwards joined Mr. Cather- 
wood and Mr. Bonomi, with whom, in 
1833, he visited the Holy Land, and made 
a ‘very large number of drawings and 
sketches. He was one of the very few 
Christians who have obtained admission 
into the Mosque of Omar, built on the 
site of the Temple of Solomon; and of 
this he made careful drawings. Altogether 
he was nine years in the East. When in 
Upper Egypt he inhabited one of the ex- 
cavated tombs, where, probably, the seeds 
of those maladies were laid which after- 
wards terminated his life. After return- 
ing from the East Mr. Arundale visited 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and other 

arts, where he made numerous drawings. 

e had previously published his journal 
made in the East, and when in Italy com- 
menced, but did not finish, a reprint of 
the works of Palladio. More recently, in 
conjunction with Mr. Bonomi and Mr. 
Birch, he published a work on Egyptian 
antiquities; but he had not the art of de- 
scending to popularize, and the sale was 
small. He had of late years painted se- 
veral large pictures in oil, from his sketches 
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abroad. Occupied as he had been entirely 
as an architectural artist, in the first part 
of his career, he had not practised as an 
architect: the only building known to 
have been executed by him being a Boat- 
house at Birmingham, for Mr. Bowyer 
Adderley. 

Mr. Arundale married a daughter of 
Mr. Pickersgill, the Royal Academician, 
who remains with six children to deplore 
his irreparable loss. 

Nole.—During Mr. Arundale’s visits to 
the East he collected some Antiquities, of 
which his widow would wish to dispose. 
We give a list of them, with their prices, 
in our Advertisement sheet, in the hope 
that it may strike the eye of some one 
interested in such curiosities.— Edit. 


Mr. James S. SToreEr. 

Dec. 23. In King Edward-terrace, Isling- 
ton, aged 82, James Sargant Storer, for- 
merly of Cambridge, an eminent draughts- 
man and engraver, particularly in the 
department of topography and antiquities. 

In most of his published works Mr. 
Storer was associated with his eldest son, 
the late Henry Sargant Storer, who died 
8th January, 1837, and was buried in the 
family vault at St. James’s Chapel, Pen- 
tonville, now the resting-place of his father. 

The engraved works of the Messrs. 
Storer, for the most part taken from their 
own accurate drawings, are very numerous. 
The following is a list of the chief of them, 
arranged, as nearly as possible, in the order 
of time. 

“ Cowper, illustrated by a series of views 
in or near the park of Weston Underwood, 
Bucks. Accompanied with copious de- 
scriptions. 1803. 4to. This was a favourite 
work, and passed through several editions. 
Many years after its first appearance, the 
views were re-engraved on a smaller scale, 
and from varied aspects. The new edition 
is entitled, ‘‘ The Rural Walks of Cow- 
per, displayed in a series of views near 
Olney, Bucks.’ (No date.) 

“Views in North Britain, illustrative of 
the Works of Robert Burns; with a Sketch 
of his Life.’’ 1805. 

A third work of the same character, in 
illustration of Bloomfield. 

‘* Select Views of London and its En- 
virons.” (Engraved in conjunction with 
Mr. John Greig.) 1804-5. Two vols. 4to. 
containing seventy-one plates. 

‘The Antiquarian and Topographical 
Cabinet.” (Also in conjunction with Mr. 
Greig.) 10 vols. (500 plates.) 1807-11. 

‘* Antient Reliques.’’ (A continuation 
of similar plates.) 2 vols. 8vo. 1812. 

Another edition of the “ Cabinet,’’ in 
combination with the plates of the work 
last-mentioned, 1817-19. 
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‘Views and Description of the Abbey 
of Fonthill, Wilts.” 1812. Large 8vo. 

“ Histrionic Topography; or the Birth 
Places, Residences, and Funeral Monu- 
ments of the most distinguished Actors.” 
(With descriptions by J. Norris Brewer.) 
1813. 8vo. 

‘The Portfolio. A collection of En- 
gravings from Antiquarian, Architectural, 
and Topographical subjects.’’ 4 vols. 
1823-24, 

‘The Cathedrals of Great Britain.’’ 
4vols. 1814-19. Characterized by the 
late Mr. Pugin as by far the best views of 
our cathedrals for accuracy of drawing and 
detail. The letterpress was written wholly 
by a Mr. Brown, who manifested much 
intemperate zeal in his religious and poli- 
tical remarks. Mr. Brown died in the 
prime of life, in a tour to the continent, 
and is noticed in Britton’s Chronological 
History of Christian Architecture (ap- 
pended to the fifth volume of his Archi- 
tectural Antiquities, p. xxix). 

The plates in “ A Dialogue—after the 
manner of Castiglione on Oxford,” by 
Rowley Lascelles, Esq. 1822. 

‘* Delineations of Gloucestershire; being 
48 Views of the principal Seats,’”? (with 
Descriptions by J. N. Brewer.) 1824. 4to. 

‘* Delineations of Fountains Abbey, co. 


York,’’ 4to. (about 1820,) with plates on 
a larger scale than most of the Messrs. 
Storers’ works, and of a high degree of 
excellence. 

The plates in Cromwell’s ‘‘ History of 


Clerkenwell.’ 1828. 

The plates in Cromwell’s ‘ Walks 
through Islington.’’ 1835. (Somewhat 
slight, but accurate.) 

A large and magnificent interior view of 
King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, look- 
ing west. The largest work of the Messrs. 
Storer. It was not finished till after Mr. 
H. S. Storer’s death, and the finished 
copies are inscribed to his memory. 

A large view of Highbury College. 
1827, 


Other works of unknown date. 


Illustrations to a Life of the Rev. John 
Newton. 

A work on Edinburgh, 

A Panoramic View of that City. 

A large South View of Rotherham 
Church, Yorkshire. 

A series of Views of the College Gates 
at Cambridge (and other illustrations of 
Cambridge, where Mr. S. for some years 
resided). 

The letterpress to some of the above- 
named works is believed to have been 
written by Mr. James Storer, though it is 
not known that he ever ostensibly assumed 
the position of an author. 
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The antiquities of England are as deeply 
indebted to James Storer as to almost any 
other artist. His works will preserve faith~ 
ful resemblances of buildings, many of 
which have already fallen before the de- 
stroyer, and not a few of which are not 
elsewhere delineated. 


J. Van Eycxen. 
At his residence, Place de la 
Brussells, J. Van Eycken, 


Dec. ... 
Chancellerie, 
painter. 

His works were chiefly religious subjects, 
or episodes of life treated allegorically. 
Her Majesty is the possessor of his picture 
called ‘‘ Abundance,’’ representing a lovely 
mother with her twin infants. It is painted 
in the most luscious colour of the modern 
Belgian school. He exhibited at the Royal 
Academy four years ago three fine pictures, 
which were not duly estimated by our 
amateurs, and were returned to Brussells. 
Her Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
however, had a finer appreciation of his 
high artistic attainments, and the royal 
collection boasts the possession of three of 
his pictures. Before his death he gave 
permission to engrave the picture of 
“ Abundance,” which will, undoubtedly, 
make his talent appreciated, although too 
late for this inestimable artist to enjoy the 
distinction he so fully merited. 

While painting a large composition in 
the transept of the church in the Rue 
Laute, called “‘ La Chapelle,’’ he had the 
misfortune to fall from the scaffolding. 
Although not much injured, it had a bad 
effect on his fragile health, occasioned by 
the poignant grief felt at the premature 
death of his wife, to whom he was so ten- 
derly attached, that he never ceased to 
mourn her up to the period of his own 
decease. 


Mr. CHar.eEs BARBER. 

Jan.... At Liverpool, Mr. Charles 
Barber, President of the Liverpool Aca- 
demy of Arts. 

Mr. Barber was a native of Birming- 
ham, but had been resident in Liverpool 
or its neighbourhood for above forty years, 
during the whole of which period he occu- 
pied an eminent position in relation to 
local art. From the opening of the Royal 
Institution, Mr. Barber was connected 
with it, and acted as teacher of drawing. 
He was one of the earliest members of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, in the 
proceedings of which he took a lively 
interest to the last, and to which, in times 
gone by, he was a frequent contributor of 
papers. With the literary men by whom 
Liverpool was distinguished during the 
first quarter of the present century, Ros- 
coe, Traill, Shepherd, and others, he was 
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on terms of familiar intercourse, and was 
one of the first to encourage and assist the 
late Thomas Rickman in his studies of 
Gothic architecture, in which he after- 
wards obtained so much celebrity. When 
the Architectural and Archeological So- 
ciety was formed, Mr. Barber gave it his 
warm and cordial aid. He was one of 
its first members, filled the office of vice- 
president for two years, and was assiduous 
and constant in his attendance until pre- 
vented by recent infirmities. 

As an artist Mr. Barber was an en- 
thusiastic lover of nature; he never wearied 
in his attentive devotion to catch her 
changeful expressions, whether in the 
varied and gorgeous effects of sunrise, the 
mysterious mantle of mist, or the spark- 
ling brilliancy of sunlight on the waters. 
During his moments of leisure his pencil 
was ever in his hand, striving to embody 
and make patent the sense of the beautiful 
as present to his mental vision. He was 
a regular contributor to our local exhi- 
bitions, and, occasionally, at the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in London. Re- 
lieved during his latter years from the 
necessity of toil, by the possession of ample 
private means, his enthusiasm for art con- 
tinued to the last. Above a year ago he 
suffered severely from an attack of paraly- 
sis, from which he partially recovered, but 
which left its effects on his utterance. His 
mind and right hand, however, were still 
healthy and sound ; and it will give some 
idea of the character of the man to state, 
that under these circumstances he com- 
pleted two pictures which were exhibited 
in Trafalgar-square, London, in 1849: 
these were, ‘‘ Evening after Rain, a lug- 
gage train preparing to shunt ;’’ and “ The 
Dawn of Day, a foraging party returning.” 

As President of the Liverpool Academy 
he won the respect and esteem of his bro- 
ther artists, soothing, when necessary, the 
genus irritabile vatum, and encouraging 
the younger members in their aspirations 
after distinction and success. By the 
Academy the loss of his counsels and sup- 
port will be severely felt, particularly at 
the present juncture, when they seem 
likely to be turned adrift without a local 
habitation to call their own.—Liverpool 
Courier. 


Mr. Puicir Kurz. 

Jan. 13. At Southampton, aged 49, 
Mr. Philip Klitz, professor of music, and 
organist of All Saints’ Church. 

He was born at Lymington, where his 
father established his reputation as a 
musician of considerable eminence, and 
brought up six sons to his profession. 
Philip, the eldest, early became a composer 
of —— music. He came to reside in 
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Southampton about twenty-five years ago, 
and showed the versatility of his talents 
by composing, besides much classical 
music, a variety of ballads, of which the 
words were frequently his own, and one 
series of naval songs, called ‘* The Songs 
of the Mid-Watch,’’ the Admiralty did 
him the honour of ordering them to be 
added to Dibdin’s in a special edition pub- 
lished for the navy. Besides his musical 
works he was the author of ‘* Tales of the 
New Forest,’’ which he was well qualified 
to write, from his intimate acquaintance 
with the scenery of the Forest, and the 
manners of its people. He was a great 
advocate for the Hullah system, and in- 
troduced it in Southampton and other 
places, and indeed sought to cultivate a 
musical taste among the young generally. 
His lectures on music were exceedingly 
attractive at all the Literary Institutions 
of these counties. He was a most brilliant 
performer on the pianoforte and violin, 
and conducted Paganini’s concerts when 
very young. He has for many years held 
the office of organist at All Saints’ church, 
and there, as well as previously at other 
churches, raised and taught a choir, and 
perfected the vocal service. His wife and 
an only son have to mourn the loss of an 
affectionate husband and father—the pro- 
fession of one of its most meritorious and 
accomplished members, and the Masonic 
brethren a brother whom they esteemed. 
He always gave a willing assistance to the 
craft, and distinguished himself amongst 
them, and was P.P.G.O. of Hampshire. 
One of his Masonic compositions, “ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,”’ is possessed by every 
Lodge in the province, and is introduced 
at most of their festive entertainments. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Aug. ... At New York, aged nearly 90, Mr. 
John Noble. He emigrated when young, from 
Grafton, near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, amassed 
a large fortune, and, having no issue, has be- 
queathed it (except fourteen thousand dollars to 
charitable institutions) to his own relatives, some 
of whom reside in Yorkshire. He was a member 
of the Wesleyan Society for a number of years. 

Sept. 11. At Hobart Town, Alfred Margetts, 
esq. third son of the late Thomas Margetts, esq. of 
Hemingford Grey, Huntingdonshire. 

Sept. 12. At Umballah, Charles St. John, M.D. 
Inspector-gen. of Hospitals in Calcutta. He en- 
tered the service as Hospital Assistant in 1811, 
became regimental Surgeon in 1822, Staff Surgeon 
1836, an Assistant Inspector 1839, Dep. In- 
spector-general Oct. 1843, and Inspector-general 
July 1850. He served in the Peninsula from Sept. 
1811 to the end of the war, and subsequently in 
the American war. 

Nov.7. Drowned, at San Jorge, Rio Negro, 
Banda Oriental, in attempting to ford a river on 
horseback, aged 29, Thomas Fair, jun. second 
surviving son of Thomas Fair, esq. of Edinburgh, 
formerly of Buenos Ayres. 

Nov. 15. Aged 24, Herbert-John, second son of 
Richard Beatniffe Manclarke, esq. of Rugby. 
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Nov. 18. Aged 67, Major-General James Camp- 
bell, K.H. late Lieut. "Colonel of the 95th Foot, to 
w hich commission he was appointed in Sept. 1831. 
He attained the rank of Colonel in 1838, and that 
of Major-General in 1851. His body was interred 
in the Kensal Green Cemetery. 

Nov 21. At Meerut, aged 28, Fanny, wife of 
Capt. Edward Grantham, H.M. 98th Regt. eldest 
dau. of E. T. Janverin, esq. of Portsmouth. 

Nov. 22. At Ipswich, in his 85th year, James 
Thorndike, esq. one of the few survivors of the old 
corporation, in which he served the office of Bailiff 
in the years 1809, 1813, 1815, and 1819. He was 
Treasurer of the Ipswich Charities for many years 
previous to the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Bill, when he was chosen Auditor of the Corpora- 
tion, an office which he held to his death. 

Nov. 27. At Delhi, where he had been lately 
elected deputy secretary and manager of the 
Delhi Bank, aged 31, Francis-Macnaghten, second 
son of Browne Roberts, esq. 

Dec. 2. Yrom a stroke of the sun, on his pas- 
sage to Madras, in the Oriental, two days after 
leaving Aden, aged 26, Frederic James Norton, 
third surviving son of the late Sir John David 
Norton. 

Dec. 8. At Ooscotial, between Bangalore and Ma- 
dras, aged 32, James Lumsdaine Sandys-Lums- 
daine, Lieut. 15th Light Dragoons, eldest surviving 
son of the Rev. Edwin Sandys Lumsdaine, of Bla- 
nerne, &c. N.B. and Rector of Upper Hardres 
and Stelling, Kent. 

Dec. 12. At La Guayra, Henry Joseph Lords 
esq. formerly partner in the firm of Powles, Lord, 
Weymar, and Co. 

Dec. 13. In Jamaica, aged 40, James-Strange, 
eldest and last surviving son of Col. Maddan. 

Dec. 14, At Clifton, Commander Thomas Jack- 
son (a), on the reserved list of 1851. This officer 
entered the navy in 1800, in the Marlborough 74, 
Capt. Sotheby, stationed in the Channel, and 
in the following Noy. removed to the Superb 74, 
in which he served until Oct. 1807 ; participating 
during that period in Saumarez’ action of 12th 
July, 1801, the action in the Gulph of Gibraltar, 
Nelson’s pursuit of the fleets to the West Indies, 
Duckworth’s action off St. Domingo, 6th Feb. 
1806, when he was slightly wounded, and in the 
expedition to Copenhagen. He then became act- 
ing Lieutenant of the Nassau 64, which effected, 
in company with the Stately 64, the capture and 
destruction of the Danish 74, Prindts Christian 
Frederic. Mr. Jackson’s confirmation in the rank 
of Lieutenant took place on the 17th of the ensu- 
ing May; and he assumed voluntary command, 
Sth Sept. 1809, of one of four boats, which assisted 
in boarding and carrying Le Jean Bart, of 4 guns 
and 25 men. His succeeding appointments were, 
in 1809 to the Cordelia 10, Coquette, paid off in 
Jan. 1812, and 10th Feb, 1813 to the Wasp sloop, 
in which he served on the North American and 
Mediterranean stations until put out of commis- 
sion in Sept. 1818. 

Dec. 15. At the Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Chas. 
Breton, 74th Highlanders, youngest son of the late 

J.F. Breton, esq. of Lyndhurst. 

At Toronto, Upper Canada, Jolin Brownlow Os- 
born, esq. third son of the late Sir John Osborn, 
Bart. of Chicksands Priory. 

Dec. 18. At Surinam, aged 50,A. Mackintosh ,esq. 

Dee, 21, At Falmouth, in his 2ist year, Edward- 
John, second son of Captain Pascoe, R.M. late of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. 

Dec, 22. At Hamilton, Canada, William Roger 
Puleston, esq. third son "ot Colonel Sir Richard 
Puleston, Bart. of Emral-park, Flintshire. 

Dec, 24. Rebecca, wife of William Sagon Page, 
late of Scarborough, solicitor ; and suddenly, Jan. 
9, at the residence of his son, Ww. S. Page, solicitor, 
Duke-st. Manchester-sq. aged 62, William Sagon, 
late of Scarborough, solicitor and notary public. 

At Bayswater, aged 32, Charles L. C. Radford, 
chief officer of the ship Esk, R.W.I.M.S. Com 
pany’s Serv. only child of thelate Dr. Radford, M.D. 
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Dec, 25. At Quinton, co. Northampton, aged 39, 
Marianne-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Rev. S. B. 
Ward, Rector of that place. 

Dec. 27. At Tonbridge Wells, aged 75, Heze- 
kiah Brown, esq. late Capt. in the Royal South 
Lincoln Militia. 

At Brompton, Elizabeth-Purvis, dau. of Archi- 
bald Kidd, esq. 

At Bristol, Edward Thomas, esq. He was a li- 
beral supporter of the Temperance cause, and had 
subscribed 50/. towards the expenses of the first 
year’s agitation of the Temperance Alliance. 

Dec, 28. At Boghead House, Antrim, aged 18, 
Thomas-Parker, youngest son of Col. Gillmore. 

5 At Falmouth, Capt. Charles Pengelly, 
t.N. He entered the navy in 1796, and served for 
sixteen years on full-pay, besides subsequent em- 
ployment in the Water and Coast Guard. He was 
made Lieutenant in 1805 ; in April 1814, acting- 
Commanding of the Guadaloupe 16, for his con- 
duct in leading a division of the flotilla in the 
attack on Genoa; and confirmed Commander in 
September following. 

Jan.1, At St. Kitts, aged 28, Grace-Wilhel- 
mina, only dau. of the late William Bowrin, esq. 
of the Paradise Estate, Nevis, and granddau. of 

tear-Adm. Gourly, R.N. 

At Malta, aged 43, Lord Hamilton Francis Chi- 
chester, brother to the Marquess of Donegal. He 
was the fifth son of George-Augustus 2d Marquess, 
K.P. by Anna, dau. of Sir Edward May, Bart. He 
married in 1837 Honoria-Anastasia, dau. of Henry 
James Blake, esq. and sister to Lord Wallscourt ; 
but has left no issue. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the county Donegal at the general 
election of 1832, and for the town of Belfast at 
that of 1842, 

At Sandwich, Canada West, aged 34, John, 
third son of Henry Holmes, esq. solicitor, Romsey. 

At Nevis, aged 36, Paixfield Mills, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, chief justice of that island ; also, 
Dec. 9. at Nevis, aged 30, George Rice Mills, esq. 
his brother. ‘They both died of cholera. 

Jan, 2. At Campden-grove, oy aged 
58, Col. Francis Haleman, of the Madras Army. 

At Bristol, G. A. Hogarth, esq. second son of 
the late Henry Spence Hogarth, esq. of Ford 
Place, Stifford, Essex. 

At Waunfawr, Cardig. George Richards, esq. 
late of Epsom. 

Jan. 3. At Camberwell, Maria-Henrietta Ashton, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Ashton, esq. 
formerly of Plaistow, Essex. 

At Ballycastle, co. Antrim, aged 89, 
of Alexander McNeale, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Beaminster, Dorset, aged 29, Ann- 
Margaret, second dau. of Samuel Cox, esq. 

At Windsor, aged 72, Mary, widow of James 
Fraser, esq. of Belladrun, Invernesshire. 

At Elton, Hunts, aged 85, Mr. David Laurance, 
for many years steward to the late Earl of Carys- 
fort and his trustees. 

Jan. 6. In Devonshire-st. Queen-sq. aged 89, 
Jane, eldest dau. of Benjamin Baldwin, esq. late 
of Wokingham, Berks, and formerly of Faringdon ; 
and sister of Robert Baldwin, esq. of Paternos- 
ter-row. 

At the rectory, Great W eam, | Sarah-Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Godfrey Bird. 

At Greenwich, aged 20, Reginald-Latham, second 
son of the late Rev. William Borradaile, Vicar of 
Wandsworth. 

At Stirling, aged 76, R. Burn, esq. R.N. 

At Abercorn Lodge, St. John’s Wood, aged 65, 
Thomas'Dowbiggin, esq. head of the late eminent 
tirm of Dowbiggin and Son, cabinet makers and 
upholsterers, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. 

At Carshalton, Surrey, aged 77, Ann, relict of 
Joseph Estridge, esq, 

At Sydenham, pon A 58, James Fearn, esq. 

At Grove House, Upper Holloway, pedoe, 77, the 

widow of Mr. James Gurney. 

At Rugby, A 47, William, second surviving 
son of Robert Haymes, esq. of Great Glenn, Leic, 


2U 


Mary, relict 
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Aged 27, Harriett-Jane, wife of J. I. Hunter, 
esq. the Old Hall, Brampton, Suffolk. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sq. aged 52, Joseph 
Edward Kensit, esq. third son of the late Henry 
Kensit, esq. of Bedford-row. 

At Penge, Surrey, aged 54, Mary, relict of Tho- 
mas Kerigan, esq. R.N., F.R.S. 

At the Grove, near Houghton-le-Spring, aged 
74, Lewis Pattison Legge, esq. 

At Brompton, near London, aged 72, Col. Henry 
Jolin Murton, on the retired full pay of the Royal 
Marines. He entered the service in May, 1798; 
became Lieut.-Col. July, 1837, and brevet Colonel 
Nov. 1851. He served in the North Sea, and the 
Helder expedition in 1799; in the Egyptian expe- 
dition and the East Indies in 1801 ; the West Indies 
(slightly wounded) in 1804; coast of France, and 
. @ngaged with the enemy’s flotilla and batteries, in 
1805; the Mediterranean in 1806, engaged in cut- 
ting out the enemy’s vessels from under batteries, 
and was voted a sword from the Patriotic Fund ; 
in 1809 coast of Spain, and aiding the Guerillas ; 
and in Holland in 1813. He received a medal for 
services in Egypt. 

At Ticehurst, Sussex, aged 69, Miss Sarah 
Newington, fifth dau. of the late Samuel Newing- 
ton, esq. 

At Gloucester-crese. Westbourne-terr. aged 67, 
_—— Parsons, esq. late of Newport, Shrop- 

re. 

At Southampton, Lieut.-Col. Prichard, late in 
command of the 56th Regt. 

In Upper Grosvenor-st. aged 39, Emma-Sarah, 
wife of M. J. Rhodes, esq. and dau. of Stansfeld 
Rawson, esq. of Wastdale Hall, Cumberland. 

Elizabeth, wife of George Sawyer, esq. M.D. of 
Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 

Aged 65, Thomas Tipping, esq. of Hockley-hill, 
Birmingham. 

At Chislehurst, aged 70, the Hon. Annabella 
Townshend, third daughter of Charles first Lord 
Bayning. 

Jan.7. At Southampton, aged 67, Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Richard Beman, of 
Bursledon, near Southampton. 

At Dawlish Water, near Dawlish, aged 50, Capt. 
W. Branscombe. 

At Exeter, aged 54, Charles Coffin, third son of 
the late Edmund Coffin, esq. of Exeter and London. 

At Bryngwyn rectory, Monmouthshire, Mary 
Gertrude, wife of Archdeacon Crawley. 

Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Crowe, for many years Rector of Alton Barnes, 
and of Llanyminick, Salop. 

At Tiverton, aged 87, Mrs. Harriet Davis, late 
of Devonshire-buildings, near Bath. 

At Florence, Samuel Dobree, esq. of the 5th 
Bombay Light Inf. second son of the Rev. John 
Gale Dobree, Rector of Newbourne, Suffolk. 

At Stamford-villas, Fulham-road, aged 62, Mrs. 
Dunning. 

At the rectory, Up-Lyme, Devon, Ann, wife of 
the Rev. C. W. Ethelstone, Rector of Up-Lyme, and 
only surviving dau. of the late Edmund Peel, esq. 
of Wallington Hall, Norfolk. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J.J. Gelling, Incumbent of St. Catharine Cree, 
London. 

Aged 73, John Heriot, esq. of Fellowhills, Ber- 
wickshire. 5 

s. Elizabeth Cuyler Holt, widow, the sister 
of Lieut.-Gen. Cuyler, of Cuyler Manor, Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Aged 57, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
John Hughes, esq. of Denbigh. y 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 76, while on a visit to her 
son, Gerard W. Lydekker, esq. Elizabeth, relict of 
Richard Lydekker, esq. M.D. of St. Peter’s, St. 
Alban’s, only daughter of the late Robert Wolfe, 
esq. of Roxwell, Essex. 

At Kennington-terr. aged 66, Rd. Pitman, esq. 

At Petistree, Suffolk, aged 69, Scipio Edward 
Richards, esq. Capt. in the Bengal army, from 
which he retired in 1820. 
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At the residence of her son-in-law, Southampton, 
aged 80, Frances, widow of Thomas Christopher 
Speck, R.N. 

Aged 33, Charles, youngest son of Joseph Sykes, 
esq. of Huddersfield. 

Mr. James Ward, of Jewin-st. Aldersgate, and 
River-lane, Islington, Member of the Court of 
Common Council. ss 

At Brighton, aged 26, Rhoda, wife of R.C. Webb, 
esq. of Wennington, Essex. " 

Jan.8. At Long Ditton, Surrey, aged 62, Wil- 
liam Alves, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 65, Samuel Jowitt Birchall, esq. 
ot Leeds. 

Emily-Louisa, wife of the Rey. George Crabbe, 
Rector of Merton, Norfolk. 

At Harwich, aged 73, Mrs. Sarah Deane, relict 
of Henry Deane, esq. formerly of Harwich, and 
mother of H. G. Deane, esq. solicitor, Colchester. 

At Reading, Berks. aged 58, Henry Stephens 
Dyer, esq. Paymaster R.N. (1813), formerly Secre- 
tary to the late Vice-Adm. Sir Charles Penrose, 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, &c. 

At Lewes, aged 76, Mr. Samuel Flint, formerly 
a banker and merchant of that town. 

At Southampton, Frances, wife of James Grove, 
esq. of the Royal Bucks Militia, and youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Bulley, esq. of Shaldon, Devon. 

At Southampton, aged 60, Frances, wife of Lieut. 
Grove. 

At her brother’s residence, Syndlesham, Berks, 
aged 80, Sarah Harman, of Reading. 

At Howdon Pans, aged 94, Mrs Barbara Hen- 
derson, 

Aged 74, John Knill, esq. of Elliott-lodge, Black- 
heath, and Fresh-wharf, London Bridge. 

At Dorchester, aged 91, Catherine, widow of 
John Callard Manfield, esq. of that place, attorney- 
at-law, and eldest surviving sister of the late 
Adm. Sir Thos. Masterman Hardy, Bart. Governor 
of Greenwich Hospital. She was married in 1787. 

At Hastings, aged 31, Emily-Davis, wife of James 
Mure, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 

At Dover, aged 21, Arthur-Henry, youngest son 
of William Sankey, esq. 

At Rosebery Cottage, Dalston, aged 65; Mr. 
Timothy Green Smith, upwards of 30 years parish 
clerk of St. Benet’s and St. Peter’s Paul’s-wharf. 

In Bristol, aged 58, R. George Shum Tuckett, 
esq. registrar of the Bankruptcy Court, and for- 
merly of Honiton. 

At the Rectory, South Warnborough, Hants, 
Catherine, widow of the Rev. Thos. Alston Warren. 

Jan. 9. In Stoke Newington-road, aged 69, 
John Burrell, esq. 

At Sand Hutton, near York, aged 70, Colonel 
Michael Childers, C.B. late of the 11th Dragoons, 
which regiment he entered as Cornet in 1799. He 
served in the Peninsula, was appointed Major of 
Brigade in 1814, and was present at Waterloo. 

In Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. Jane, wife of 
Alfred Elmore, esq. A.R.A. 

At Thorverton, aged 59, Henry Gervis, esq. 

At Brighton, Louisa, fourth dau. of the late John 
Hall, esq. of Portslade, Sussex. 

At Wistaston, near Nantwich, aged 74, Penelope, 
widow of James Watthell Hammond, esq. of Wis- 
taston Hall. 

Aged 44, John-Thos. youngest son of the late J. 
G. Jeffery, esq. of Fox Pitts, Yalding, Kent. 

In Seymour-pl. Euston-sq. aged 29, Jane, wife 
of J. T. Kentish, esq. and youngest dau. of Henry 
Groombridge, esq. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Hampstead, 
Dorothy, relict of S. Parkes, esq. of Birmingham. 

At Dalston, Elizabeth Sewell, niece of Chris- 
topher Watson, esq. and third dau. of the late Rey. 
James Sewell, Vicar of Biddulph, Staffordshire. 

At Holgate-terrace, York, aged 63, Elizabeth, 
widow of Henry Taft, M.D. Wesleyan minister. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Thomas William Thomp- 
son, esq. late of Halesworth, Suffolk, for many 
years a resident at Southwold, and a magistagate of 
that borough. 
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In St. Paul’s-sq. York, aged 80, Jane, widow of 
Thos. Tuton, esq. of Farnham and Knaresborough. 

At Lincoln, aged 65, Mary, sister of Commander 
John Wilson, R.N. 

At Peckham-rye, aged 77, William, second sur- 
viving son of the late John Woodbridge, esq. of 
Camberwell-green. 

Jan.10. Whilst on a visit at the residence of 
T. L. Gery, esq. Daventry, Miss Jane Batlin, sister 
to the late G. Batlin, esq. surgeon, of Braunston, 
formerly of Daventry. 

At Calais, Lempster Bulkeley, esq. Capt. unat- 
tached, late of H.M. 40th Regt. and youngest son 
of the late Col. Bulkeley, of Huntley Hall, Staff. 

Frances, wife of G. P. Edwards, esq. and eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. Pink, esq. of Brighton. 

At Sodbury, aged 77, Jemima, widow of the Rev. 
John Gilpin. 

At Dover, aged 75, Thomas Green, esq. 

At Winchester, Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Gilbert Heathcote, R.N 

At Newark-upon-Trent, aged 82, Anne, widow 
of John Huddlestone, esq. and only surviving child 
of the late James Creswick, esq. of the Ponds, 
Sheffield, and Brightside, Yorkshire. 

At Leamington, Laura, youngest daughter of the 
Rev. J. H. Hunt, Vicar of Weedon Beck, Nor- 
thamp. 

In London, aged 21, Octavius, son of Richard 
Lloyd, esq. 

At Great Bentley, co. Essex, aged 100, Mr. Jas. 
London. He had, to the last, a beautiful head of 
hair, of raven blackness, with scarcely a tinge 
of gray. 

Aged 82, Samuel Platt, esq. of Keppel-st. 
Russell-sq. 

At Ventnor, aged 58, George Robertson, esq. of 
Limehouse, London. 

At Brailsford rectory, aged 55, Maria Shirley, 
widow of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. She was 
the dau. of William Waddington, esq. was married 
to the Rev. Walter Aug. Shirley (afterwards 
Bishop) in 1827, and left his widow in 1847, hav- 
ing issue one son and one daughter. 

At Keppel House, Fulham-road, Dorothy-Mar- 
garet, relict of Charles Shakeshaft, esq. 

At Ditchett, in the parish of Rose Ash, Devon, 
John Ayre Thomas, esq. leaving a widow with 
three children. 

Jan. 11. At Lisbon, aged 70, William Shelton 
Burnett, esq. 

At Cherry Burton, aged 66, David Burton, esq. 

At Ketteringham Park, Norfolk, Catherine, in- 
fant dau. of the Rev. William Hay Gurney, of 
North Runcton. 

Aged 53, John Harvey, esq. of Tickmond House, 
Horsley, Gloucester. 

Aged 77, Harriet, wife of John Litchfield, esq. 
formerly of Keppel-st. Russell-sq. 

At Onslow-sq. Brompton, aged 59, Susan, wife 
of Major-Gen. Macdonald, Royal Artillery. 

At Camden-town, Mary-Palmer, relict of Lieut.- 
Col. Moore, of H.M. 14th Foot. 

In Upper Belgrave-place, aged 62, Michael 
Rowed, esq 

At Marshalls, Sawbridgeworth, Herts, Wiliam 
Sturgeon Sims, esq. eldest son of the late Rev. W. 
E. Sims, Rector of West Bergholt, Essex. 

At Margate, aged 73, Ann, wife of John Slater, 
esq. 

At Plymouth, aged 81, William Stuart, esq. su- 
perintendent engineer of the Plymouth Break- 
water. He was a native of Scotland, and it was at 
the suggestion of his friend and countryman the 
late John Rennie that he was appointed, on the 
3d Dec. 1811, to the Plymouth Breakwater, with 
which he was connected from its commencement 
to the period of his decease. His remains were 
interred in his family vault in the New Cemetery, 
Plymouth. 

The relict of Hercules Tailyour, esq. of Holden 
Hall, Forfar. 

At Walton-on-Thames, re 88, Joanna, relict 
of Col. John Taylor, H.E.L.C.S 
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At Newcastle, aged 74, Mary-Sadler, dau. of the 
late John Todd, esq. Tofts, near Haydon-bridge. 

At Hastings, aged 57, Lieut. Thomas Pryor 
Wheeler, R.N. He entered the service 1809, 
passed his examination 1816, and obtained his 
commission 1826. 

Jan. 12. In Cork-st. Burlington-gardens, aged 
60, Charles Finlay Alder, esq. of Arnoldville, co. 
Dublin, and late of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law. 

Aged 82, Harriot-Elizabeth, relict of Henry 

TTY, esq. ‘of Golden-sq. 

At Notting-hill, Reginald Charles Jones, second 
son of Robert Oliver Jones, esq. of Fonmon Castle. 

At Turnham-green, Middlesex, Francoise Phi- 
lipine Henriette Lochmann, dau. of the late C. G. 
Lochmann, esq. Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

At Lucan House, co. Dublin, aged 87, Emily, 
relict of Col. Vesey. 

Aged 80, John W. ‘arren, esq. of Exeter, solicitor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, John Gregory Welch, 
esq. late of Arle House, a magistrate of the county 
of Gloucester. 

At Green Hill, Radipole, aged 74, George Wels- 
ford, esq. 

Jan, 13. At Compstall, Cheshire, aged 74, 
George Andrew, esq. 

Aged 81, James Allen Bull, esq. of Great Oak- 
ley Hall. 

At Kensington-gardens-terrace, aged 26, Isa- 
bella, the wife of Col. Cannon. 

At Lindfield, aged 83, Thomas Compton, esq. 

At Hillingdon House, Uxbridge, Charlotte, wife 
of R. H. Cox, esq 

At Ciapham-rise, aged 83, Ann, relict of Alex- 
ander Davidson, esq. of Calcutta. 

At Grove-hill, Falmouth, aged 75, Agatha, 
widow of George Hillhouse, esq. and sister to 
Charles Barclay, esq. Bury Hill, Dorking. 

At Hampton, Madeline, wife of George F. Hoff- 
man, esq. eldest dau. of Henry Curling, esq. of 
Londesborough House, Bayswater. 

In Grosvenor-pl. aged 70, Jean, widow of Thos, 
Hughan, esq. M.P. 

At Ravensworth, near Richmond, Margaret, 
widow of Thomas Lax, esq. 

Aged 52, Edward-Warren, third surviving son 
of William Nias, esq. of Bath. 

At Stamshaw, aged 71, Sarah Sophia Fowler- 
relict of Thomas Wade Pink, esq. of H. M. Cus, 
toms, Portsmouth: 

Aged 84, Martin Prior, esq. Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-square. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Mary, wife of Henry Shep- 
pard, of Clifton-hill, esq. 

Aged 78, Lieut.-Col. George Woodroffe, of Poyle 
park, Surrey, and Nash Court, Kent, late of H.M.’s 
7th Regt. of Dragoons, and of the H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan. 14, Suddenly, at the residence of Mr. 
Pickering, Ansty, Yorkshire, aged 56, Jane, relict 
of Joseph Bassford, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Anthony George Wright 
Biddulph, esq. of Burton Park, Sussex. He was 
the eldest son of Anthony Wright, esq. by 
Lucy his wife, daughter of Edmund Plowden, 
esq. and grandson of Anthony Wright, esq. of 
Wealdside, Essex, by Anne, daughter and co-heir 
of John Biddulph, esq. of Biddulph and Burton, 
through whose mother Anne, daughter and heir 
of Sir Henry Goring, Bart., of Burton, Mr. 
Biddulph was a co-heir of the barony of Camoys. 
He succeeded to the Biddulph estate on the death 
of his kinsman John Biddulph, esq. of Biddulph, 
in 1835, and assumed in consequence the addi- 
tional surname and arms of Biddulph. He mar- 
ried in 1827 Catharine-Dorothy, eldest dau. of the 
late S. IT. Secrope, esq. of Danby, by whom he 
leaves, besides daughters, one son, Anthony-John. 

At Plaistow-lodge, Bromley, Kent, aged 28, 
Wm. Dundas Boyd, esq. 14th Light Dragoons. 

At Roebuck House, near Dublin, aged 72, 
Thomas Boyse, esq. of Bannow, co. Wexford. He 
was the eldest son of Samuel Boyse, esq. of Ban- 
now, by Dorothy, dau. of Robert Shapland Carew, 
esq. of Castleborough, in the same county. He 
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was at all times a firm advocate of liberal opinions, 
and an intimate friend of Thomas Moore, whose 
visit to Bannow is described as an interesting 
event in his life. 

In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 75, Mrs. Alice 
Brown. 

At the residence of his son-in-law F. H. Mar- 
shall, - of Moulton, aged 72, John Bryan, 
esq. 


RN. 
At Leamington, aged 64, Richard Hare Croker, 
esq. Lieut.-Col. in the 18th Regiment of Hussars, 
second son of the late Edward Croker, esq. of Bal- 
lingarde, co. Limerick. 

At Thetford, Mr. Ellison, the barometer and 
mathematical instrument maker of Norwich, who 
sustained serious injuries in a collision on the 
Eastern Counties Railway, and was the sixth suf- 
ferer whose death has ensued from this unfor- 
tunate occurrence. 

Frances Diana Holland, for 53 years wife of the 
Rev. Richard Holland, Vicar of Spreyton, Devon. 

At Exeter, aged 74, Samuel Kingdon, esq. for 
many years a magistrate of Essex. He was the 
first mayor elected under the Municipal Reform 
Bill in 1836, and filled various other important 
public offices. The champion of truth, he was 
fearless and undaunted in exposing faults where 
he believed them to exist, truly liberal and bene- 
volent to the poor, and a large contributor to 
every charity and institution for the benefit of the 
city. His funeral took place at St. David's, and 
was attended by many of his brother magistrates 
and gentlemen of the city, and several hundred 
persons were present. 

At Brighton, Eliza, wife of John Henry Machu, 
esq. of Lower Tulse Hill. 

At Marseilles, Charles Rodney Morgan, esq. 
M.P. for Brecon, son and heir apparent of Sir 
Charles Morgan Robinson Morgan, Bart. of Trede- 
gar Park. He was born at Ruperra House, co. 
Glamorgan, Dec. 2, 1828 ; was educated at Eton ; 
entered the Coldstream Guards in 1847, and was 
returned for Brecon at the last election by a ma- 
jority of 159 to 122 in a contest with Col. Lloyd 
Watkins (who is now elected to succeed him). 
Mr. Morgan was unmarried. His next brother, 
Godfrey-Charles, was born in 1830. 

A 76, William Shadbolt, esq. one of the jus- 
tices of the peace for Surrey. 

At Gaitsgill, near Carlisle, aged 102, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Simpson, more familiarly known to the pre- 
sent generation as “* Old Dolly.” She was a native 
of the neighbourhood of Brampton, but for the 
last fourscore years of her life had resided at 
Gaitsgill, in the parish of Dalston, commonly 
with one of her numerous family of ten sons, 
eight of whom survive their venerable parent. 
She had ever been a woman of a robust and hardy 
constitution and of remarkably active habits, and 
she retained the possession of all her faculties 
almost unimpaired till the latest period of her 
existence, 

At Lewisham, aged 64, Henry Sparrow, esq. 

At Nice, aged 38, the Hon. William Hamilton 
Stuart, barrister-at-law, fourth and youngest son 
of the Earl of Castlestuart. 

Jan. 15, At Bath, aged 81, John Armstrong, esq. 

At Norwich, at an advanced age, Catherine, 
widow of J. Arthy, esq. dau. of the Rev. W. Scott, 
many years Rector of Diss. 

In London, aged 37, Ralph Brandling, esq. 
second son of the late R. W. Brandling, esq. of 
Low Gosforth, Northumb. 

At Exeter, ’Kora-Louisa, relict of John King- 
don, esq. 

At Beckington, aged 93, Mrs. Frances Mitchell, 
late of Blandford Forum, Dorset. 

At York, Mary, wife of Thos. Swale, esq. second 
dau. of Mr. son, of Clementhorpe. 

At her son-in-law’s, in Doughty-st. aged 75, 
Arabella, relict of Major Thomas Walsh. 

Jan. 16. At Brompton, aged 73, Dan. Ball, esq. 

Aged 66, Thomas Barnes, esq. of U: pper Park-pl. 

At Blackheath, Eleanor-Mary, youngest dau, of 
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the late Rey. J. F. Browne Bohun, of Westhall, 
Suffolk. 

Aged 43, John James Calley, esq. late 12th 
Royal Lancers, of Burderop-park, Wilts. He was 
the only surviving child of the late Thomas Calley, 
esq. M.P. for Cricklade, by Elizabeth-Anne, only 
dau. of Anthony James Keck, esq. of Stoughton 
Grange, co. Leic. and succeeded his father in 1836. 

At Plymouth, aged 84, Mr. William Carpenter, 
formerly a master printer in Fetter-lane, London. 
He was the oldest person on the Court of Assist- 
ants of the Company of Stationers, having been 
elected a liveryman in 1792, called on the Courtin 
1836, and served the office of Master in 1845. 
Mr. Carpenter was a quiet, inoffensive, and amiable 
man, and retired into Devonshire a few years since. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Mrs. Clarke, only dau 
of the late J. Crown, esq. of Stoke. 

In Chesterfield-st. aged 80, James Cocks, esq. 

At Brighton, Sophia-Eliza-Catherine, widow of 
the Rev. John Courtney, Rector of Sanderstead, 
Surrey. 

At Beau Séjour, Guernsey, aged 80, Applegarth- 
Budd, relict of Harry Dobrée, esq. 

At the Old Palace, Croydon, aged 75, Miss Ann 
Greene, dau. of the late Dr. William Greene, of 
Thundercliffe Grange, Ecclesfield, Yorkshire, and 
aunt of Mrs. Aaron Penley, of Croydon. 

Aged 27, Elizabeth - Clementina - Carmichael, 
wife of Phinehas Fowke Hussey, esq. Wyrley- 
grove, Staffordshire, 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Thomas M‘Cheane, 
esq. late of Waterford, Ireland. 

At Twickenham, aged 92, Thomas Moxon, esq 

At Streatham Common, Mary-Ann, dau. of 
Mr. Alderman Muggeridge. 

Jan. \7. at Bryn, Montgomeryshire, G. R, 
Wythen Baxter, esq. author of the Book of the 
Bastiles, &c. 

Esther-Frances, wife of Leonard 8. Coxe, esq. 

At Bath, aged 69, William Cummin, M.D. 

At Exeter, aged 49, Sarah, relict of Samuel 
Cusack, esq. M.D., F.R.C.S.1. 

In Berners-st. aged 53, Henry Esdaile, esq. 

At Oakley House, Alpha-road, Caroline-Grace 
Fisher, youngest surviving dau. of John Fisher, 
esq. formerly of Malshanger House, Hants. 

At Torrington, aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of Lieut. 
J. H. Kerr, 11th Foot. 

At Kensington, Cornelia, wife of Elijah Litch- 
field, of Chancery-lane, solicitor. 

At Sydenham, aged 78, Mary, widow of John 
Lyall, esq. of Dilham, Norfolk. 

At Walton, aged 8, Henry, youngest son of the 
late Sir John Mordaunt, Bart. 

At Paris, aged 53, Charlotte-Maria Neave, dau. 
of the late Sir Thomas Neave, Bart. 

At Camelford, aged 69, Robert Pearce, esq. 

At Bonchurch, 1.W. aged 24, Thomas Edmonds 
Rutter, eldest son of the late John Rutter, esq. oi 
Upper Clapton. 

Aged 37, the wife of J. B. Soldi, esq. of Lower 
Kennington-lane, Newington Butts. 

At Southport, aged 76, Charles Turner, esq. of 
Liverpool. 

At Stroud, Glouc. aged 57, William John Wood, 
esq. only son of the late Rev. John Wood, Vicar 
of Ilerne. 

Jan, 18. At Brighton, aged 19, Douglas-Charles, 
second surviving son of the late Rev. Robert An- 
derson, and nephew to Lord Teignmouth. 

In Gloucester-pl. New-road, aged 70, Miss Ann 
M. Burgoyne. 

Aged 82, George Devey, esq. of Camden-terrace, 
Camden-town. 

d 35, Samuel Turner Fearon, M.D. of Hod- 
desdon, Herts. late Professor of Chinese literature, 
King’s College, London. 

At Malta, from a severe contusion in the head, 
occasioned by the accidental falling of a block, 
while in the execution of his duty on board 
11.M.S. Agamemnon, William David Loch, Lieut. 
R.N., eldest surviving son of ReareAdm, Francis 
Erskine Loch. 
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ome aires wife of the Rev. 
Maug 

At  pesbury House, Wilts, Aurea-Otway, young- 
est dau. of Capt. H. O. Mayne. 

At the residence of her son-in-law J. B. Friend, 
esq. of Sussex-sq. Hyde-park, aged 60, Elizabeth, 
relict of Richard Hotham Pigeon, esq. late Trea- 
surer of Christ’s Hospital. 

Aged 29, George, eldest son of G. W. K. Potter, 

esq. Secondary of London. 

In Pentonville, aged 76, William Prior, esq. 

At Thuruscoe, Yorkshire, aged 60, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Wood Simpson. 

In Hunter-st. aged 65, Robert Smith, esq. Su- 
perintending President of London District Post. 

Selina-Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. W. W. 
Tireman, Rector of Bowers Gifford, Essex. 

At Maidstone, Harriet, widow of John Warwick, 
esq. alderman and magistrate of that borough. 

At Corsham, aged 26, Louisa, only dau. of Wm. 
Weaver, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of 
the Rey. Peter Wright, Rector of Marks Tey, Essex. 

Aged 71, Margaret, wife of Joseph Brooks 
Yates, esq. of West Dingle, near Liverpool. 

Jan.19. At Thurlaston, Leic. aged 33, Anne- 
Mary, wife of the Rey. G. E. Bruxner, Rector. 

At Barnstaple, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Gribble, esq. 

Aged 82, the Princess dowager Kohary, great- 
grandmother of the King of Portugal, widow of 
Francis-Joseph Prince Kohary in Hungary. 

At Phoenix-green, near Winchfield, William 
Pain, esq. late of Mitcheldever, Hants. 

At Breckenborough, near Thirsk, Jane-Mar- 
garet, dau. of William Rutson, esq. of Newby 
Wiske, Yorkshire. 

David Wilson, esq. late of St. John’s-wood, and 
Brighton. 

Jan. 20. At Parkham, Elizabeth, relict of J. 
Caddy, esq. of Bowden. 

At Bath, aged 87, Miss E. Frances Caldwell, dau. 
of the late Sir James Caldwell, Bart. and Count 
of the Holy Roman Empire, of Castle Caldwell, 
co. Fermanagh. 

At Hastings, Angelica, youngest dau. of the 
late John Marten Cripps, esq. of Novington, Sus- 
sex, and grandau. of the late Sir William Beau- 
maris Rush, of Wimbledon House, Surrey. 

At Teignmouth, aged 82, Lawrence Gwynne, 
esq. LL.D. Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. of Mid- 
dlesex. 

Aged 78, John Hawkins, esq. 
Hlerts. 

At Evershot, William Jennings, esq. 

At the Deanery, Chester-le-Street, Dorothy, 
eldest dau. of the late Francis Johnson, esq. of 
Newcastle, 

Aged 98, John Rann, gent. of Iall-st. Dudley, 
brother to the late Reverend Joseph Rann, M.A. 
formerly Vicar of Trinity Church, Coventry. 

At Cheltenham, aged 86, Jane, widow of Wil- 
liam Richards, esq. of Clatford, Hants. 

At Lynton, North Devon, aged 76, Mary, widow 
of William Ayshford Sanford, esq. "of Nynehead- 
court, Somerset. She was daughter of the Rey. 
Edward Marshall of Breage, co. Cornwall; and 
had issue an only son, the present Edw. Ay shford 
Sanford, esq. formerly M.P. for West Somerset. 

Jan, 21. At Loughton, Essex, aged 28, Maria, 
dan. of Sir George Carroll, alderman of London. 

Drowned, in the wreck of the ship Tayleur, 
(recorded in our last Magazine, p. 181,) aged 28, 
an, only son of Stoddart Drysdale, esq. of 

Richmond, Surrey; and, aged 58, Arthur-St. 
George, fourth son of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
L’Estrange, of Moystown, King’s County. 

At Walsall, aged 25, Mary-Jane, wife of the 
Rey. Henry Francis Newbolt. 

At Newcastle, aged 66, John Steavenson Paget, 
esq. Surgeon. 

At Nicolsnymett, North Tawton, Devon. aged 37, 
James Scott, esq. 

Jan, 22, At Dover, the Rey. - 


J. B. 


of Byelands, 


James Cooke, 
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Wesleyan Minister, late superintendent of the 
Dover circuit, and financial secretary of the 
Kent district. He had been a Wesleyan minister 
for thirty-two years, but had for some weeks re- 
linquished his ministerial duties in consequence 
of disagreement with the leading party in the 
Conference. 

At Byram Farm, near Ferrybridge, aged 73, 
Benjamin Croshaw, esq. 

At Bodmin, aged 72, Joseph Hamley, esq. for 
many years coroner for East Cornwall. 

At Ampthill, Martha-Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late William Haywood, esq. 

Aged 55, Mrs. Elizabeth Kelly, late of Broad- 
stairs, widow of John David Kelly, esq. solicitor, 
of Drury-lane. 

At Hannington rectory, Hants, Eliza-Treacher, 
wife of the Rey. A. J. W. Morrison ; and on the 
11th inst. their infant, Evelyn, 14 days old. 

At Twickenham, aged 82, Mary, widow of John 

len, esq, 

At Dartford, aged 88, Thomas Smith, esq. 

At Dorking, Surrey, Sarah, widow of the Rey. 
John Whitehouse. 

At Cowley Vale, St. Helen’s, Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late John Barnes, esq. of the 
Inner Temple. 

At Plymouth, aged 37, three weeks after his 
arrival from India, Edw. Bate,esq. Lieut. 7th N.I. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Francis Winter Bul- 
man, esq. fourth son of the late Job Bulman, of 
Cox Lodge, Northumberland, esq. 

At Devonport, 61, William G. Byers, esq. 
proprietor of the vonport Independent news- 


paper. 

At Llandaff, aged 59, Miss Sarah Coffin. 

At Chi ppenham, Mrs. Colborne, wife of Mr. 
William Colborne, and mother of Dr. W. H. Col- 
borne. 

At Bath, Mrs. J. M. Colebrooke, widow of Lieut. 
J. Ulric Colebrooke, of the Madras Army. 

At Southampton, aged 67, Warren Hastings 
Leslie Frith, Col. Bengal Artillery. 

Aged 67, Diana, wife of John Hartry, esq. of 
Acre-lane, Brixton, and St. Martin’s-lane. 

At Stepney, aged 53. Mr. Daniel John Hayes, 
eldest son of the late Capt. Hayes. His widow is 
the niece of the late James Harmer, esq. of Ingress 
Park, Kent. 

At Plymouth, aged 27, Caroline-Julia, wife of 
the Rey. Arthur A. Lewis, Curate of St. Peter’s, 
Plymouth, and youngest dau. of the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Taunton. 

At Gateshead, aged 57, Catherine, widow of 
Thomas Swinburne, esq. 

At Kensington gravel-pits, uged 57, James 
Philip Webster, esq. “a Little Brick-hill. 

At Hursley, suddenly from apoplexy on his re- 
turn from hunting, aged 63, Joseph White, esq. of 
Ampfield. 

Jan. 24. At Woodford, aged 27, Elizabeth, wife 
of Abel Chapman, esq. She was the dau. of John 
Gurney Fry, esq. of Warley Lodge, Essex, and 
granddau. of the celebrated Mrs. Fry. She was 
married in 1846; and has left four daughters. 

In Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 71, 
Solomon Cohen, esq. 

At Penton Lodge, near Andover, aged 62, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Cubitt, esq. M.P. She was 
the 2d dau. of William Scarlett, esq. of Norfolk, 
and was married in 1814. 

At Beverley, a 81, 
Lieut.-Col. Ditmas 

At St. John’s Wood, aged 58, Alexander Hamil- 
ton Earle, esq. os Art. late of St. Katherine’s- 
court, Somerse' 

In en "Hyde-park, aged 26, Matilda, wife 
of James H. Enthoven, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law Captain Neil 
Cook, Southampton, aged 77, Charlotte, widow of 
Lieut. John Lamb, of Cottingham, near Hull, 

At Brighton, Catherine, dau. of the late Rey. 
Thomas Willis, LL.D.‘ Rector of St, George’s, 
Bloomsbury. 


Mary-Anne, widow of 
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Jan, 25. At Colnbrook, Bucks, aged 86, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barrow. 

At Torquay, aged 26, Barbara, second dau. of 
the late Thos. Stubbs Bedford, esq. of Edgbaston. 

At Paris, aged 32, John, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Greenwood, Rector of Colne Engaine, Essex. 

At Clifton, aged 24, Theodora-Harriet, eldest 
dau. of William Hewitt, esq. of Bradbury, Wilts. 

At Thame, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. T. T. 
Lee, M.A. Head Master of the Grammar School, 
and Vicar of Thame. 

At Wantage, aged 18, H. G. Lunsden, eldest son 
of J. G. Lunsden, esq. of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At Prestwich, aged 69, Vernon Royle, esq. a 
justice of the peace for Lancashire. 

At Earlswood House, Reigate, aged 71, Sarah, 
wife of Andrew Sfirton, esq. 

George Henry Taylor, esq. of Nicholas-lane, 
Lombar4d-st. solicitor. 

At the rectory, Husband’s Bosworth, Leic. aged 
40, Mary-Henrietta, relict of Rev. R. W. Kendall 
Wood, and second dau. of the late Rev. John 
Fisher, Rector of Wavendon, Bucks. 

Jan. 26. Aged 69, Rt. Bevan, esq. of Rougham 
Rookery, and of Bury St. Edmund’s, banker. 

At Brixton, aged 83, Mary, relict of Joseph Den- 
man, M.D. of Buxton, and Stoney Middleton, 
Derbyshire, the uncle of Lord Denman. 

At King’s Langley, aged 29, Esther, wife of 
John Lake, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 82, Anne, widow of Wm. 
Mure, esq. of Caldwell. She was the eldest dan. 
of the late Sir James Hunter Blair, of Dunskey, 
co. Wigtown, the first Bart. by Jane, dau. and 
heir of John Blair, esq. of Dunskey; she was 
married in 1791, and left a widow in 1831, having 
had issue a very numerous family, of whom the 
eldest is the present William Mure, esq. of Cald- 
well, author of the History of the Literature and 
Language of Greece, and the eldest dau. was 
married to Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Charles Col- 
ville, G.C.B. and was mother of the present Lord 
Colville and the Viscountess Newry and Morne. 

At Modbury, William Nicholls, esq. 

At Islington, aged 78, Thomas Ovington, esq. of 
Glasgow, and formerly of Cheapside. 

At Hastings, George Robinson, esq. solicitor, 
late of Wellingborough. 

Aged 49, Richard Southby, esq. Chievely, Berks. 

Aged 72, William Walker, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 

At her brother’s, Liverpool, aged 34, Matilda- 
Augusta, eldest dau. of the late Jeremiah Woods, 
esq. of Poplar House, Swilland, Ipswich. 

Jan. 27. In Montagu-pl. Portman-sq. Anne, 
wife of Rear-Adm. Digby, and dau. of the late 
Josias Jackson, of Southampton. 

At Swinton Field House, near Malton, aged 62, 
John Fewster, esq. 

At Lymington, Caroline-Florentia, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Goodchild, esq. of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At the Rectory, East Lavant, near Chichester, 
aged 15, Honora-Anne-Charlotte, only dan. of 
the Rev. Henry Legge. 

At York, aged 27, Eustice-Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Leonard Metcalfe, esq. of Keighley. 

At Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park, Alexander- 
David, the youngest son of Charles W. Morice, ere. 

At-Binstead-cottage, near Ryde, aged 76, Henry 
Metcalfe Wardle, esq. formerly for many years 
resident at Highfield, Southampton. 

At Sandwich-st. Burton-crescent, Capt. John 
Holt White, late of the 10th H.E.1.C. Cavalry. 

At Park House, Selby, aged 22, Mary-Emma, 
youngest dau. of the late Matthias Whitehead, esq. 

At the Charter-house, London, aged 63, Capt. 
Norman Wightwick, formerly of the 49th Regt. 

At Cheltenham, Mrs. Foster, an aged lady, 
burnt to death by falling into the fire. 

Jan. 28. At Leamington, aged 30, T. W. 
Belles, esq. 

At Capel Cross Green, aged 84, John Brooke, 
esq. 
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At the Charterhouse, Richard Gouldsmith, esq. 
M.A. barrister-at-law, and formerly commissioner 
of bankrupts for Bolton-le-Moor. He was of 
Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1802, M.A. 1808, and was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, May 6, 1806. 

Aged 54, Elizabeth, relict of T. F. Hargrave, 
esq. of South Lodge, Highgate. 

Sarah, widow of John Littlewood, esq. late of 
Wood-street, and Barnsbury Villas, Islington. 

At Northampton-park, Canonbury, aged 65, 
Brough George Maltby, esq. 

At Birkenhead, aged 74, John St. George, esq. 
formerly Capt. of the 80th Regt. and late Lieut.- 
Col. of the Salop Militia. 

At Kingston, aged 76, Isabella, fourth dau. of 
the late Edward Stewart, esq. 

Jan. 29. At Sittingbourne, Thomas Alexander, 
esq. late of H.M. Ordnance, Port Louis, Isle of 
France. 

At Plymouth, aged 47, James Carter, esq. of 
Delabole, for many years manager of the Delabole 
slate quarries. 

At Shermanbury Park, Sussex, aged 70, Bar- 
bara, wife of Stephen Hasler Challen, esq. dau. 
and heir of Wm. Chambers, esq. of Seaford. 

At Folkestone, aged 86, Ann, relict of Thomas 
Farley, esq. 

At Hazeleigh Cottage, Essex, aged 71, Mary, 
relict of R. Going, esq. 

In Finsbury-square aged 37, Jane, wife of C. H. 
Oliver, esq. 

At Sudbury, aged 64, Mr. Abraham Stevens 
Syer. He served the office of mayor in 1834. 

In Paris, Charlotte-Sarah, widow of John Rit- 
chie, esq. of Aberdetn, sole surviving dau. of 
William Makepeace Thackeray, esq. of Hadley, 
Middlesex. 

At Cambridge-terrace, aged 66, Col. Henry Wal- 
pole, late of the Madras Army. He was a son of 
the Hon. Robert Walpole, Envoy to Portugal, 
youngest brother of the first Earl of Orford of the 
second creation, by his second wife Sophia, 
daughter of Richard Stert, esq. He married in 
1834 Elizabeth-Carpenter, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Clement F. Smith, of the Madras army, 
and had issue a son and a daughter. 

At Pembridge Villas, Westbourne-grove, aged 
78, Carolina, wife of William Wybrow, esq. 

Jan. 30. At Sydenham-hill, Theresa, wife of 
Alexander Beattie, esq. and youngest dau. of the 
late Vice-Adm. Sir Edw. Griffith Colpoys, K.C.B. 

At Devonport, Margaret-Paton, wife of Francis 
W. Cole, esq. Paymaster R.N. 

At Cairnbank, co. Forfar, aged 38, John Hull 
Fell, esq. of Belmont, Uxbridge. Middx.; and 
Feb. {3, Elizabeth, his widow. Their only son, 
Richard, died five days before his father. 

At Kilmarnock, aged 79, William Finnie, esq. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 25, Georgiana-Charlotte, 
only dau. of Chamberlain Hinchliff, esq. 

At Nursted-house, near Petersfield, aged 71, 
James John Hugonin, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 
4th Light Dragoons. 

At Neufchatel, at her mother’s, Madame de 
Montmolin-Meurou, aged 43, Sophie, the wife of 
his Excellency Charles J. La Trobe, Lieut.-Goy. 
of the colony of Victoria. 

Florence, dau. of Isaac Moses, esq. Gloucester- 

_$q- Hyde Park. 
\ Jan, 31. Edmund, youngest son of the late 
Lheut.-Col. Allen, of Inchmartine, Perthshire. 

At Windsor, aged 85, Maria, widow of George 
Barnard, esq. 

At Marlborough, Wilts, aged 78, Miss Philip- 
pina Brewer. 

At the residence of his father Major Brock, of 
Colchester, aged 40, George William John Brock, 
esq. late of Toronto, Upper Canada. 

At Exeter, aged 63, Charles Brutton, esq. Soli- 
citor to the Corporation of the Poor, a Member of 
the Town Council, and a Commissioner of Im- 
provement. He filled the office of Chief Magistrate 
in 1845, and last year was appointed a Justice of 
the Peace, In 1838, in the shrievalty of Sir John 
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Rogers, Bart. he was appointed Under Sheriff, and 
he has since filled the same honourable office for 
eight other sheriffs of the county. 

At York, aged 75, George Lambart Clifford, esq. 
He was the youngest son of the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, of Tixall, Staffordshire (4th son of the 
3rd Lord Clitford) by Barbara, youngest dau. and 
co-heir of James 5th Lord Aston, of Forfar, by 
Lady Barbara Talbot, dau. of George 14th Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He married in 1812 Mary, dau. of 
Walter Hill Coyney, esq. of Weston Coyney, co. 
Stafford, and had issue a son, Charles, born in 
1813. 

At Clapham Common, aged 84, Mrs. Compigne. 

At Limehouse, aged 38, Edwin Melville Dol- 
man, esq. a surgeon in extensive practice. He 
precipitated himself from the second-story window 
of his residence during a fit of insanity arising 
from fever. 

Aged 67, Archibald Dyer, esy. son of the late 
Thomas Dyer, esq. of the Treasury, and brother 
of Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, Bart. 

At Dover, aged 60, Lieut. Henry Paget Jones, 
2.N. (1814) commanding H.M.S. Violet. 

At Knowbury parsonage, near Ludlow, Jane, 
relict of Ballard Jaques Nembhard, esq. and for- 
merly the wife of the Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, Plas 
Madoc, Denbighshire. 

In the Close, Norwich, aged 89, Robert Plump- 
tre, esq. 

In Hunter-st. Brunswick-sq. aged 39, Peter 
Raven, esq. surgeon, Litcham, Norfolk. 

At Plymouth, aged 78, Harriet, widow of Major 
P. H, Roper, 4th Regt. 

At York, aged 92, Michael Walker, esq. 

Lately, At Edinburgh, Mrs. Candlish, formerly 
Miss Jean Smith, the last of the six “ belles of 
Mauchline,” to whom the verses of Burns have 
given celebrity. The husband of Jean Smith was 


Mr. Candlish, a medical man ; and her son is the 
Rey. Dr. Candlish, of Edinburgh. 

At Dublin, a Jew named Cohen, who followed 
the trade of a pencil-maker, and had been resi- 
dent in that city for time out of mind. Although 
living, to outward appearance, in a state of wretch- 
edness, he was known to be possessed of wealth, 
and it is believed that the sum will prove to be 
not under, if not above, 60,0007. With the excep- 
tion of some trifling annuities to two poor relatives 
in England, and another of 100/. a year to the 
Jewish congregation in Dublin, the whole of the 
property is demised to the Hebrew charitable in- 
Stitutions of London. A brother of Baron Roth- 
Schild is the executor of the will. 

At Brooklyn, New York, aged 87, Mr. General 
Cunningham, many years proprietor of the Chel- 
tenham Chronicle, and one of the original pro- 
prietors of the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette. He 
served his apprenticeship on Trewman’s Exeter 
Flying Post. 

At Paris, aged 93, M. Pierre Didot, son of Am- 
broise Didot, and brother of Firmin Didot. The 
funeral of this senior of the French press took 
place at the cemetery of Mont Parnasse. 

At Amport, Andover, aged 89, Mrs. Anne Routh, 
last surviving dau. of the Rev. Peter Routh, 50 
years Rector of South Elmham, Suffolk, and sister 
of the President of Magdalene college, Oxford. 

At an advanced age, in Paris, the last surviving 
child of the last Doge of Venice. Nearly her last 
words were ‘* Pauvre Venise, je ne te verrai plus.” 

Feb.1. At Loudoun-road, St. John’s Wood, 
aged 75, Thomas Blake, esq. formerly of Planta- 
tion “* Vive la Force ” and Georgetown, Demerara, 
British Guiana. 

Aged 64, Mr. George Bracher, of Copthall- 
buildings and Lower-road, Islington, formerly of 
Odstock. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 


Week ending ae a 
Saturday, 


| | 
Under, 15 to 60and Age not | Total. . Males. Females. | 
| 15. 60. ‘upwards. specified. | | 


Births 
Registered. 





Jan. | §20 368 264 
556-374 253 
579 | 352 238 
588 339 227 


| | 569 | 603 || 1655 
| 616 582 |) 1655 
593 585 | 1797 
575 579 | 1539 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Fes. 17. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. ad. 8. d. 
82 4 41 3 27 4 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. 8. d. s. d. 
48 2 47 10 50 3 


PRICE OF HOPS, Fes. 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 9/. 9s. to 11/. 88,-—Kent Pockets, 111. 0s. to 177. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 20. 
Hay, 32. 15s. to 5/. 5s. —Straw, 1/, 12s. to 21. 2s.—Clover, 4/7. 10s. to 61. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Fes. 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef... 2020000000038. Gd, to 4e. 10d. 
Mutton .........6638. Od. to5s. Od. 
WR cesscccscccccsth Stem... ab 
Pork.....see0e0+ 0238. Od. to 48. 10d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Fes, 20. 
Beasts.......+- 3,710 Calves 28 
Sheep andLambs 20,810 Pigs 220 


COAL MARKET, Fes. 17. 
Walls Ends, &c. 21s. Od. to 25s. 6d. perton. Other sorts, 21s. Od. to 25s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 63s. 3d. Yellow Russia, 638, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From January 26, to February 25, 1854, both inclusive. 
| Fahrenheit’s — 
¥ & 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


clock 
ght 


> 
1 


a 


» 4 


29, 83 
30, 13 


? 08 | 
, 03 | 
7 “eg fair | 


Weather. 


"| Ifaie 
do. 

do. 
rain 
cloudy 
do. 


heavy rain 


Weather. 


35 30, 23 ‘cloudy 
32, 17 | do. fair 
’ 53 ido. do. 
54 do. do. 
93 |\do. rain 
98 | do. fair 
57 ‘do. do.snw.rn. 
54 | snow, rn. fair 


we 


~ 
<< 


37 2 


oe E Io 


52 
47 
48 
49 
48 
48 
5l 


91 | fair, cloudy 
88 'cldy. fair, rn. 
, 24 ‘do. do. do. 
36 | fair, rain 

37 | do. eldy. rain 
33 |/fair 

38 ido. cloudy 


ol 
’ 29 foggy | 
29, 93 | fair,cldy. rain 
» 93 ||rain, cloudy |; 2 
'30, Ps |clouay, fair | 22 


v_ ee vw 


8 


do. hail 
ie $ lisa, hail, ,rainl| 2 = 
13 rain, hail 
" 23 cloudy, fair | 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





vw © © 


SOURS WE 
SSSSSSEE 


Ex. Bills 
£1000. 


er Cent. 
nnuities. 


Annuities. | 


a 
— 
) 
2 
= 
CS) 
=) 
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e 

a 

ev 

o 
a 

oe 

a 

oe) 


South Sea 
India Bonds. 


: al 
2 3 
o 
e 5 
23 
a ¢ 
Ss 8 
—Q 


oa 
or 





12 pm. 
12 pm. 
13 pm. 
13 pm. 
14 pm. 
15 pm, 
13 pm. 
16 pm. 
20 pm. 
17 pm. 
20 pm. 
20 pm. 
20 pm. 
20 pm. 
20 pm. 
21 pm. 
21 pm. 
18 pm. 
19 pm. 
19 pm. 
22 pm. 
21 pm. 
21 pm. 


1003 —— 230 par.4pm. 
— 115} 232 1 Spm. 
— 115 6 pm. 
——— 8 2pm. 
4 pm. 


—'—_ 231 
# 101 ——232 ———— 

—_— 10 pm. 
10 pm. 
G pm. 


— 115 230 ——— 
— — — 10pm. 
101 —— 232 

115 235 
— — 2314 

923 53 ——-115 236 
93 53 1013} -——'— 


933 —— ———— 238 —_—— 


710 pm. 
7 11 pm. 
1l pm. 
7 11 pm. 
8 pm. 
7 11 pm. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 


J. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 








